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VERA’S CHARGE 
I. 


RYGLONG the curving, sun-steeped 
Ai shores of the Gulf of Mexico, 
between the cities of Mobile and 
4 New Orleans, are scattered in close 

AV succession a number of quaint and 
charming villages, embowered in foliage and re- 
pose, perfect survivals of the ante-bellum South. 
Beautiful bays and inlets open before them to 
the wide waters of the Gulf, —bays and inlets 
first formally discovered and explored by the 
Sieur Jean Baptiste Le Moyne de Bienville, 
though known long before, no doubt, to the 
buccaneers and freebooters of the Spanish | 
Main; while behind, white, level roads lead 
away through the forest, which bounds in vast 
circle the landward horizon, and is only broken 
here and there by stretches of salt marshes, 
where game of all kinds abounds, and through 
which wind broad, shining reaches of water that 
seem made for the sportsman’s canoe. The 
spacious old houses which line the village streets 
are generally without picturesqueness of out- 
ward form. ‘‘Four square to all the winds 
that blow” they stand, with their broad roof- 
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trees and wide galleries, under the spreading 
shade of giant live-oaks, surrounded by hedges 
of oleander and groves of orange and fig, with 
the fragrance of magnolias and oranges filling . 
the sleepy quiet of the air about them, and 
full of coolness and comfort within. 

Such a house, crowning a bluff that sloped 
down to the waters of beautiful Bay St. Louis, 
appeared more than usually asleep on one of 
those days of autumn when all Nature seems 
steeped in repose. As if in a very Land of 
Dreams, the golden sunshine lay upon the shores 
of the bay, with its rim of gray-white houses 
set in the midst of tangled gardens; on the 
distant wall of forest, draped in transparent 
purple mist; and on the wide expanse of shining 
water that stretched southward away and yet 
away, until the great sweep of sky, blue as 
the heart of a turquoise, came down to meet 
and blend with it. The aspect of the old house 
was altogether in harmony with the picture. 
Its front looked seaward, and from the upper 
windows a sail could be described upon the 
liquid horizon leagues away; while the broad 
gallery which surrounded the lower story, with 
its lounging chairs and swinging hammocks, 
‘was full of the suggestion of reposeful ease, 
although just now untenanted; and the wide, 
airy hall, which in Southern fashion. extended 
through the house, was wrapped in stillness. 
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But for the fact that the doors and windows 
were open, and some shade-hats, books and 
tennis rackets scattered about, it might have 
been a deserted habitation. 

A sign of life, however, presently broke the 
stillness. A step crossed the upper hall and 
began to descend the staircase,—a light, quick 
step, which indicated that the person descending 
wore delicate, high-heeled shoes. A moment 
later and around the curve of the stairs a girl 
came down the wide, shallow, uncarpeted and 
dangerously polished steps. As she emerged 
into the full light pouring in through the open - 
hall door, an observer, had there been one, 
would assuredly have thought how much she 
also was in harmony with her surroundings. 
For if the house and all it contained was old- 
fashioned in the extreme, the girl on her part 
was like an old picture stepped to life. Not: 
beautiful, be it understood; but with an appear- 
ance strikingly suggestive of the portraits and 
miniatures of the women of her class of two 
or three generations ago,—those charming 
pictures, of which every old Southern family 
possesses one or two, which have such a marked 
general resemblance, and in which, with their 
Old-World grace and their air of refined high- 
breeding, the characteristics of a vanished 
social order survive, as the fragrance of roses 
lives in faded petals. 
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It was all here—the delicacy, the grace, 
the fragrance as it were of pot-pourr1,—in this 
girl, who was not otherwise remarkable in 
appearance, except for the sweetness and in- 
telligence in a pair of large and very soft brown 
eyes, which looked out of a pale brunette face 
and from under brows of the most miniature- 
like perfection of finish. Tall and slenderly 
fashioned, she moved, with an alertness of 
step and upright grace of carriage which spoke 
of perfect physical health and vigor, down 
the broad staircase and across the sunny still- 
ness of the hall, toward the gallery outside, 
where the Gulf breeze was waving the ham- 
mocks to and fro, when an unexpected call 
made her halt. 

“Véra!—isn’t that you?” a feminine voice, 
with a slightly plaintive accent, asked. 

“Yes, mamma,” she answered; and, turning, 
entered a room on the left side of the hall. 

Lofty and spacious, with windows opening 
to the seaward view, it was a delightful apart- 
ment, rendered not less so by the fact that 
there were few traces of the modern world 
perceptible in its furnishing. Not less than 
a century old were the carved tables, the 
inlaid cabinets, and the tapestry-covered chairs 
which saw themselves clearly reflected in the 
polished floor. The last were a little stiff as 
became their age, however; and so no large- 
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minded person would have quarrelled with 
the introduction of a few modern chairs of 
wicker, in the cushioned depths of one of which, 
beside a window that commanded an enchant- 
ing picture of shimmering water and distant, 
mist-draped land, a lady was sitting. 

A pretty, faded woman, who still bore the 
traces of more than ordinary beauty, and had 
the air which no woman who has been much 
admired in her youth ever loses. And Mrs. 
Estcourt, as beautiful Stella Tarleton, had 
been extremely admired, had enjoyed to the 
full the intoxicating social triumphs of a South- 
ern belle, until she fell in love with, and was. 
carried off her feet by, the ardent, masterful 
wooing of Richard Estcourt, a brilliant young 
lawyer, with a promising career before him 
in the gay Crescent City which was the home 
of both. It was a small drawback that he was 
a widower with one child. His marriage to 
a lovely Creole girl had lasted but a year; and 
the child, who bore her mother’s name, inherited 
also the mother’s fortune, and was therefore 
as little of an obstacle as possible. 

So Miss Tarleton accepted the man whom 
she was right in thinking the most desirable 
of her suitors, and the marriage which followed 
was for ten years fairly happy. Then Estcourt, 
who was rapidly fulfilling every prophecy 
that had been made in his regard, was struck 
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down by one of those sudden and fatal maladies © 


which from the first leave no room for hope. 
There was the usual recourse of the days in 
which we live—a surgical operation; but the 
surgeons could give so little hope of its success 
that Estcourt, finding himself suddenly con- 
fronted with more than a possibility of death, 
put his affairs in order, as far as was possible 
to a man called so abruptly out of the thick 
of life; and then remembered the soul to which 
he had given scant thought in the last decade 
of successful, crowded years. 

A Catholic by inheritance and education, 
he had neither disowned nor forgotten his 
faith; but, after the death of his first wife 
and his marriage to a Protestant, it had been 
very much pushed into the background of his 
life. He had indeed insisted that the children 
of the second marriage, of whom there were 
three, should be baptized, and after a fashion 
educated as Catholics; but now that he found 
himself facing the necessity of leaving them to 
the influence of a mother whose religion was 
a compound of vague, inoperative Protestant- 
ism and equally vague fear and dislike of the 
Catholic Church, and whose aspirations and 
desires for them were all of the most intensely 
worldly order, he realized for the first time the 
account he would have to render for their souls 
as well as his own; and, casting about for some 
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influence to which he could commit them, he 
sent for the child of his first marriage. 

She came from the convent where she was 
being educated, a slip of a girl, not more than 
fifteen, with eyes of singular sweetness—eyes 


that for him were full of poignant memories 


of the past—looking out of the pale young 


face which Mrs. Estcourt thought “so un- — 


fortunately plain.” But the father, regarding 
it now ‘with wistful keenness, found much 
ground for hope in the aspect of that face. 

““Véra,” he said, when they were safely 
alone and secure from interruption, “I have 
sent for you, my child, to give you the highest 
proof in my power of my love for and faith 
in you.” 7 

Véra looked at him with her liquid eyes 
full of quick, startled wonder and gratitude. 
She had always adored this brilliant, handsome, 
kindly father; but half unconsciously, and 
without the faintest sense of injury or jealousy, 
had in her mind accepted as a fact that she 
occupied a place in his affection below the 
extremely pretty and attractive children of 
his second marriage. “How could it be other- 
wise?” she would have said, if questioned. 
She herself loved them tenderly, and found 
them so charming that she was never surprised 
at any preference accorded them. Certainly 
she had never for an instant suspected that 
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her father gave a peculiarly tender regard to 

the child of his dead Véronique; and so this 

unexpected tone of grave, trustful tenderness, 

of equality as it were, filled her heart with a 

mone of delight, though all she could say was: 
“Yes, papa.’ 

Estcourt put out his arm and drew the 
slender figure close to him. Instinctively he 
felt how deep would be the blow he was about 
to strike. 


“I am going to make some heavy demands © 


upon you, petite,” he said gently; “but I am 
sure—perfectly sure—that you will meet them 
all. The first demand is for courage. I must 
tell you that I am dangerously ill.” 

“No, papa,—oh, no, no!” 

“Yes, dear, there is no doubt of it. And 
you must be brave, very brave; because in 
this supreme moment of my life I am trusting 
to you, Véra, before and above any other 
human being, to help and sustain me.” 

It is doubtful whether agony and happiness 
were ever more mingled in a human cup than 
that which was pressed to Véra’s lips at this 
moment. Her father felt the form, that was 
trembling like an aspen in his clasp, suddenly 
stiffen as if by some tremendous exertion of 
will-power; and in the pale face that looked 
up at him he saw that his appeal had roused 
every atom of strength in the girl’s nature, 
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and that this strength would be equal to any 
demand which could be made upon it. 

He kissed her tenderly. 

“I knew you would be brave,” he said. 
“And now I am going to tell you what I 
have told no one else. I am not only very ill, 
but it is settled that I am to undergo a very 
dangerous operation, as the only chance of - 
prolonging my life. It has come upon me very 
suddenly—this call to face death,—and I have 
been trying as well as I am able to put my 
affairs in order, so as to be prepared for what- 
ever comes. I find, however, that with all I 
can do I shall, if I die, leave my family but 
poorly provided for. I don’t mean you, my 
child; for, thank God, your mother’s fortune 
is secured to you—”’ 

Véra, who had listened Dearest up to 
this point, interrupted him now. 

“What is mine belongs to the others also,” 
she said quickly. 

“No,” her father replied with decision. 
“Remember that you must never on any 
account divide your fortune with your sisters 
and brother. Help them if you will—and I 
know that you will,—especially with regard 
to their educations; but never give them an 
amount of money which would make them 
independent of your help. I have two reasons 
for laying this upon you as more than my 
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- wish—as my positive command. The first is 
that it would be an injustice toward yourself 
which I can not permit, and the second that 
it would lessen your power to influence them 
on a vital point,—the point where they most 
need your aid and your influence. Can’t you 
guess what that point is, Véra?’’ 

She shook her head mutely. 

“It is their faith, my dear! Yes, I know’’-— 
for she opened her lips as if to speak—‘‘ they 
are Catholics now, as far as baptism and some 
measure of instruction can make,them; but 
do you think they will be likely to remain 
so if left to their mother’s influence alone? 
That is the thought which is giving me most 
anxiety,—that, not the smallness of the fortune 
I shall leave them; for when a man stands, 
as I do, on the brink of eternity, he realizes 
as never before not only that it profits noth- 
ing—absolutely nothing—to gain the whole 
world if he lose his own soul, but that he is 
also accountable for the souls of others when 
they are endangered by his fault.” 

“By your fault, papa! Oh, how can you 
say that when—”’ | 

“When I married a Protestant, Véra, and 
when—God forgive me!—I have never even 
tried to make her a Catholic. I don’t think 
I should have succeeded if I had tried; but 
the fact remains: J haven't tried. And now 
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in all probability I must go away and leave 
my children to the influence of a mother with- 
out faith. Of that, you see, I never thought 
when I married her. One does not think of 
such things then.”’ 

There was silence in the room for an instant 
before Véra fell on her knees beside her father’s 
chair. 

“Papa,” she cried, “I will look after them! 
I will do my best to keep them in the faith!” 

He kissed her again, this time very gratefully. 

“I am sure that you will,” he said; “and 
that is why I have sent for you—to give them 
into your charge. It seems a cowardly thing, 
to make you bear the burden of my misdoing, 
to lay such a charge upon your youth—”’ 

“No, no! Anything that I can do for you— 
anything—it will be happiness for me to do.”’ 

“I am sure of it,” he said again, stroking 
her hair softly. “And, after all’—as if to | 
himself,—‘‘ burdens are what we are here to 
bear. So, my little Véra, my dearly loved 
child, this is what I ask of you: watch over 
their faith; and, that you may be able to do 
so most effectively, keep the control of your 
fortune in your own hands. It is a law of 
human nature that people respect the wishes 
of those who are able to benefit them, and 
in many other ways money is power. Their 
mother will wish many things for them which 
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may or may not be for their best good; and 
in such case it will rest with you to decide, 
by giving or withholding the necessary means, 
what shall be done.” 

As the calm voice went on, it seemed to the 
girl as if each sentence laid a heavier weight 
upon her shoulders,—shoulders ready and eager 


to bear anything, as she had said; but, never- | 


theless, shrinking a little in their weakness 
under the burden of such a responsibility. 

“Papa,” she said, appealingly, “how can 
I know what is best for them,—I who am so 
young, so ignorant?” 

“But you will not always be young and 
ignorant,” he answered, smiling; “and even 
now I would trust your decision on any point 
regarding their best good far sooner than that 
of—-any one else. Therefore take heart, my 
child. Forgive me for laying this heavy charge 
on you; but remember always that it is my 
greatest comfort, as I stand facing death, 
that I have you to rely upon; that I can say 
to myself that Véra—faithful as her name— 
will do all she can to repair my fault and save 
the souls my carelessness has endangered. 
So”°—his voice sank to a lower and more 
solemn tone—‘‘can she best serve and help 
my soul in its last account.”’ 

Those words Véra never forgot. They were 
written, as it were, upon her heart, and never 
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failed in their power to nerve her to all the 
difficult service and devotion of the years 
which followed. For they were practically her 
father’s last words to her. The next day he 
submitted to the operation in which lay the 
one slender hope of prolonging life, and died 
without recovering from its effects. 

What followed was as he had foreseen. 
Although for many years in the receipt of a 
large professional income, his estate realized 
but a small fortune for his family; and all 
the disagreeables which are entailed by a 
narrow income, in combination with expensive 
habits and tastes, were experienced by Mrs. 
Estcourt until Véra came into possession of 

her fortune. The girl was only eighteen when 
= she demanded a freedom in the use of her 
income which her trustees found themselves 
obliged to yield; and, against the advice of 
her mother’s family, who wished her to make 
her home with them, she went to live with -her 
stepmother as soon as she left school. 

“It simply means taking that extravagant 
woman and all those children on your shoul- 
ders,” the family warned her with one voice. 
“You should not think of such a thing. It is 
suicidal folly. Help them if you must with 
a—er—fixed amount of money, but don’t 
subject yourself to indefinite demands which 
will end by absorbing all that you have. 
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You must think of your own life — your 


own future—’’ | 

So the chorus ran, and to it all Véra had 
but one reply: 

“I promised papa to take care of them, and 
there is nothing—nothing in the world—which 
I hold of importance in comparison with 
fulfilling that promise.” | 

She carried her point, as a resolute will 
always can; and, to the disgust of the whole 
Deschamps connection, cast in her lot with 


her father’s wife and children. Of course it 


ended as everyone had foreseen,—in her carry- 
ing them all on her slender shoulders. But no 
one ever heard a word of regret or complaint 
from her; and her position as virtual head of 
the family was finally accepted by everybody, 
and had lasted seven years on this golden after- 
noon when she came down the staircase of 
the old house on Bay St. Louis, and, in answer 
‘to her stepmother’s call, entered the pleasant 
apartment where the latter sat. 


II. 


TRGRS. ESTCOURT looked up from 
Ai the fine needlework on which she 
4, was engaged as her stepdaugh- 
\ (a A ter appeared in the open door. 
TX WS “I thought it was you!” she 
said. “Stella and Alix are not usually down 
so early. Do you know what they are doing?”’ 

Véra smiled, and in her smile showed another 
beauty. 

“I don’t think they are doing anything,” 
she answered. “I glanced into their room a 
_ moment ago, and they are still lounging in 
their kimonos.” 

“They really ought not to spend so much 
time in lounging,” the mother said fretfully; 
“only what else is there for them to do here?” 

“Not very much,” the girl agreed, as it were 
perfunctorily. Then she bent down to look 
at the work in the delicate white hands. ‘‘ How 
exquisitely you are doing that embroidery!” 
she said. ‘‘I never saw more beautiful work. 
None of the imported embroideries are finer.” 

“I don’t really think they are,” said Mrs. 
Estcourt, holding the sheer fabric at arm’s 
length to regard it. “This will make a lovely 
waist for Stella. I took the design from one 
that Nina Davignon brought from Paris.”’ 
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“It will be quite as pretty as Nina's,” Véra 
said. “But I hoped that you were going to 
give this to Alix. Stella has so many pretty 
things.”’ 

“ Alix is a schoolgirl,” Mrs. Estcourt replied, 
in a tone of finality. ‘Even if we were differ- 
ently situated, I should not think of allowing 
her to dress other than very simply. But 
Stella has, entered society, and it is her right 
to have everything that can possibly be given 
her.” 

“Yes,” Véra agreed again; for the creed 
that when a girl burst her schoolgirl chrysalis 
and “came out,” every effort, and if necessary 
sacrifice, should be made to give her the beau- 
tiful clothes, and all else, demanded for a 
successful social career, was entirely familiar 
to her, and accepted as familiar things mostly 
are. “I am sure,” she added, “that Stella 
has everything that can be given her.” 

“She has,” Mrs. Estcourt replied with a 
sigh, “all that I am able to give her; but it 
is very different from what J had when I was 
her age.” 

“The circumstances,” Véra reminded her, 
“are different.” 

“Yes, indeed,” Mrs. Estcourt assented with 
another sigh. “I had a father who thought 
nothing was too much to do for me, and I had 
everything—everything—that a girl could ask. 
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My life was a constant round of pleasure 
and gaiety,—of visits to cities in winter and — 
watering-places in summer, with attention and 
admiration wherever I went. I was never at 
home except for a few weeks at the height of 
the season, and I can’t imagine what I should 
have thought if any one had even suggested 
my spending any of my time in a dead-alive 
place like this.”’ | 

Véra apparently found herself unable to 
imagine either, for she made no reply. Per- 
haps it occurred to her, not for the first time, 
that Mr. Tarleton would have showed a wiser 
affection for his daughter if he had lavished 
less upon the expensive gaieties of her youth, 
and had secured to her something more than 
the small portion which his estate yielded at 
his death; but she knew that here again she 
touched a deeply-rooted habit, and that the 
conduct of men and-women must be judged 
by their standards. Meanwhile, since she did 
not speak, her stepmother after a moment 
went on. 

“You know this is a dead-alive place,” 
she protested, as if Véra had denied the charge; 
“and Stella is simply wasting her time here.” 

Véra lifted her delicate brows. 

“I wasn’t aware,” she said, “that Stella 
puts her time to very valuable use any- 
where.” 
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“That is nonsense!” Mrs. Estcourt returned 
sharply. “To what use should she put it, 
except to enjoy herself and have the pleasure 
and admiration to which she is entitled, and—. 
er—to establish herself in life? You can’t 
deny that Stella is beautiful.” 

“I haven't,” said Véra truthfully, “the least 
desire to deny it. No one admires Stella’s 
beauty more than I do.” 

“But you forget that she won’t Be beautiful 
always—at least not as she is now. A girl has 
only a short time of her first freshness, and 
therefore every opportunity should be given her 
to make the very best of it while it lasts.” 

It was now Véra’s turn to sigh, the weary 
sigh of one who goes over an old discussion. 

“You know,” she said, “that we don’t 
always agree as to what is the best; but I am 
willing to assist in giving Stella all the advan- 
tages you desire for her,—as far as I can in 
justice to the others.” | 

‘The others should be subordinate to Stella 
just now.” 

“I don’t think so. Stella has had her educa- 
tion, but Alix has yet to finish hers, and Bertie 
is at a most important part in his.’’ 

Mrs. Estcourt snapped her thread impa- 
tiently. This was an argument which always 
provoked her. Education in her opinion, espe- 
cially for a girl, was a matter of small impor- 
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tance compared to social opportunities. She 
would have admitted that expenditure on this 
point was necessary for Bertie, who had his 
way to make in the world; but a girl—what 
could a girl really need besides a few accom- 
plishments? They indeed were important, but 
everyone knew that any reputation for intellect- 
ual tastes or pursuits was almost fatal to her 
social success. ‘‘Conceal your brains, if you 
have any; for men dislike a woman with 
brains,” is an axiom familiar to women who 
desire the admiration of the other sex; and 
who can deny that it is, as a general rule, 
founded on a solid bed-rock of fact? Certainly 
Mrs. Estcourt had not: the least doubt of it; 
and therefore it had not troubled her that her 
beautiful Stella could never be induced to take 
the least interest in any serious studies, though 
her teachers all admitted that she had “a 
bright mind,” and learned rapidly whatever 
she cared to learn. But Alix was different; and 
her devotion to her studies, her ambition to 
excel in them, gave her mother much more 
anxiety than Stella’s indifference had ever 
caused. 

“What is the good of her knowing such 
things?” she had complained to Véra. “What 
earthly use has a girl for Latin and the higher 
mathematics, and—and—all that, unless she 
expects to earn her bread by teaching or some- 
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thing of the sort? For a girl of Alix’s class, who 
looks forward to a brilliant social career, and 
then to marry early and well, it is worse than 
useless; for any reputation of the kind will 
make men afraid of her.” 

“Not men of sense,” said Véra. 

At which Mrs. Estcourt regarded her step- 
daughter with the exasperation with which an 
adept in any science hears its plainest truths 
questioned by a neophyte. 

“ As if that had anything to do with it!” she 
said. “I have known a great many men of 
sense, but I never knew one who cared for brains 
in a woman, or who wouldn’t leave the most 
intellectual woman in the world for one with 
beauty and charm. There was your father,— 
you'll not deny that he had sense, but I’ve often 
heard him say that what a man admires in a 
woman is her womanly qualities.” 

And this example sufficed to silence Véra, 
not only because she was unable to furnish any 
authoritative definition of what her father 
included in “womanly qualities,” but also 
because his own matrimonial choice seemed to 
afford ample proof of the correctness of his 
wife’s opinion. She had, however, held firm 
on the subject of Alix’s studies, insisting that 
the girl should be allowed to gratify what her 
mother regarded as a misplaced desire for higher 
education; and, since it was she who paid for 
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the education, Mrs. Estcourt had been obliged 
to submit. It was very plain, however, that 
another protest on the subject was now impend- 
ing; and, sinking into a chair, Véra resigned 
herself to the inevitable. It came immediately 
after the snapping of the thread. 

“You know what my opinion is about Alix’s 
education,” Mrs. Estcourt said; “but of course 
I am accustomed to having my wishes disre- 
garded, since I have not the command of money 
to enforce them.” 

This was a charge which always wounded 
Véra, because it was peculiarly undeserved. 
It had been with an almost exaggerated delicacy 
that she had used the power her fortune gave 
her, invariably deferring as far as possible to 
her stepmother’s wishes, and scrupulously avoid- 
ing anything which could wound the most 
sensitive susceptibilities. Yet, when irritated, 
Mrs. Estcourt never failed to throw out some 
such remark as this, which in her heart she must 
have known to be both unjust and ungrateful. 

“I don’t think,” Véra said with the patience 
which came of long practice, “that I have ever 
failed to regard your wishes when I knew them. 
It is true that we have differed about Alix’s 
education, but it was with your consent that 
she followed the course she desired.” 

“What was the good of refusing my consent 
when you and she were both determined on 
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her following it?” Mrs. Estcourt inquired. “But 
=- I have never changed my opinion of the folly 
of a girl’s taking such a line as Alix seems 
disposed to take, and I certainly think that 
she should no longer be encouraged in it.” | 

“What do you wish her to do?” 

“I wish’ her to drop these studies, which 
occupy so much of her time, and are perfectly 
useless, and devote the next year to the accom- 
plishments which will be useful to her when 
she enters society. And I should like—only, 
of course, what I like is of no importance !— 
that every expense should be curtailed, and 
every effort made to give Stella her chance 
in life.” | ) 

Véra frowned slightly. She knew what was 
meant by the phrase, and the meaning was one 
which always annoyed her. 

“I was under the impression,” she said a 
little coldly, ‘‘that every effort has been made 
to give Stella what you call her chance in life. 
Haven’t we just spent the entire season here, 
in order that she might make a round of the 
most fashionable summer resorts, in the most 
expensive manner??? — 

“And think what the result has been!” 
Mrs. Estcourt cried triumphantly. “No girl 
could possibly have been more admired. In- 
deed, she was so much admired that Margaret 
Worthington has invited her to New York 
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this winter for a visit, and we know that 
Margaret never asks anybody who she isn’t 
sure will be a tremendous social success.”’ 

“Ah!” said Véra. She understood now the 
end to which the whole conversation had 
tended. It had been necessary to inform her 
of an invitation which, if accepted, implied 
fresh and heavy expense; and this had been 
Mrs. Estcourt’s characteristic manner of giving 
the information. 

“T believe Mrs. Worthington’s invitations 
are pretty well understood,’ she remarked 
after a moment; ‘‘and it is also: well known 
that only a girl who is able to spend a great 
deal of money can afford to accept them.” 

“Tt will be expensive,” Mrs. Estcourt ad- 
mitted; “but it would never do to let such 
an opportunity escape.” 

“Wouldn’t it?” Véra queried a little wearily; 
for sometimes she found the strain of these 
conversations with her stepmother rather trying. 
“Yet I hardly see how you are going to send 
Stella to New York, with practically unlimited 
credit for the expensive clothes she will need 
as Mrs. Worthington’s guest, and sustain your 
other expenses besides.” 

“I said Mrs. Estcourt. “Of course I can 
do nothing of the kind. It is quite unnecessary 
to be so disagreeable, Véra, and remind me 
of the poverty I know perfectly well. If you 
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don’t help, it goes without saying that the 
poor child must simply stay at home.” 

“But my means are not unlimited,” Véra 
said; ‘‘and you know there have been ‘heavy 
calls upon them this year.” 

“I suppose you allude to the expenses— 
the absolutely necessary expenses—of Stella’s 
introduction into society last winter, and of 
her visits this summer. But, as I pointed 
out to you at the time, those expenses could 
have been met without difficulty, if you had 
only not persisted in spending money on other 
and quite unnecessary things.” 

“ As, for example, Bertie’s and Alix’s educa- 
tions?” Véra asked, with a pardonable inflection 
of sarcasm in her voice. “I am sorry,” she 
added, more gently, “that we don’t agree 
about these matters; and I am sorry, too, 
that it will be impossible for me to help you 
in sending Stella to New York this winter. 
I can not afford it, and I really do not think 
that in our circumstances it ought to be afforded. 
Stella should not expect to lead the life of a 
millionaire’s daughter.” 

“She is certainly not a millionaire’s daughter, 
though she might have been if her poor father 
had not been cut off in such a mysterious 
manner,” said Mrs. Estcourt, in the tone of 
one who can not forgive a deep injury of Fate. 
“But you don’t seem to understand—for you 
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are really very dull on some subjects, Véra,— 
that, if the proper opportunities are given her, 
she may become a mnillionaire’s wife. Stella 
is beautiful enough and charming enough to 
marry anybody.” 

“But you wouldn’t wish her to marry any- 
body simply because he had money, I am 
sure?” 

“I would wish her to make a brilliant mar- 
riage, and that of course implies money. It 
would break my heart if she should marry a 
man who would condemn her to a life of ob- 
scurity and limited means.” 

“There are worse things than obscurity 
and limited means,” Véra suggested. 

“ Possibly,” Mrs. Estcourt acquiesced dryly; 
“but I am not acquainted with them. I know, 
however, that it is quite useless to argue with 
you on this subject; for you are so narrow- 
minded, —as a result of your religion, I suppose; 
though I am sure there are numbers of Cath- 
olics who are quite as worldly as anybody else.” 

To this incontestable statement Véra had 
not replied when the enwrapping quiet of 
the house was again suddenly broken. There 
was a rapid scurrying of footsteps across the- 
upper hall, followed by a whirlwind descent 
of the staircase, and the next moment two 
slender figures in flowing draperies dashed 
-into the room. 
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“A sail,—a saili—what ho, a sail!’’ cried 
the foremost, waving her arms like a semaphore. 
“A yacht—the smartest-looking yacht you 
ever saw—has just entered the bay, and Stella 
is quite certain that it is the Water Witch!” 

“Of course I’m certain,” said Stella—a tall, 
beautiful girl, with a pair of opera-glasses 
in her hand. “I should be very stupid if I 
couldn’t recognize the Water Witch, after all 
the hours I spent on her at Bar Harbor and 
Newport. I didn’t care anything about the 
yacht, or her owner either, then,” she added 
with a laugh; “but the Water Witch and her 
owner are a slightly different proposition at 
Bay St. Louis, as our excitement over her 
arrival abundantly proves.” 

“But I didn’t know you were expecting a 
yacht—or her owner,’ said Mrs. Estcourt, 
with an echo of contagious excitement in her 
voice. “Who is he?” _ 

“I wasn’t exactly expecting him—’’ Stella 
began. m 

“Oh, not at all!” Alix interposed sarcastically. 
“You haven’t been sweeping the horizon with 
your glasses, like the lookout man in a sea- 
story, for a week past!” 

“Of course,” Stella proceeded, ignoring this 
interruption, “I thought it possible that he 
might come, for he assured me that he would; 
but I never believe a man is going to do a thing 
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of the kind until he actually does it. In that way 
I spare myself any possible disappointment.” 

Mrs. Estcourt nodded approval. 

“You're quite right,” she said. “It’s always 
best not to believe that a man is going to do 
a thing until he does it; but if he is convinced 
of your indifference he will be very likely to 
do it.” 

“So I’ve found,” Stella agreed. “It’s be- 
cause I was quite convincingly indifferent 
whether Mr. Lauderdale came or not that the 
Water Witch is in Bay St. Louis now.”’ 

“And who,” Véra now found opportunity 
to ask, “is Mr. Lauderdale?” 

“Just what I was going to inquire,” said 
Mrs. Estcourt. “I don’t think I’ve heard 
you speak of him before.” 

“Oh, yes, you have!” Stella answered care- 
lessly. “But in the multitude of people I’ve 
talked of, you don’t remember his name. 
He’s a man I met at Bar Harbor, who comes 
from New York—at least he lives there,—is 
rich of course, or he couldn’t own a yacht; 
and rather agreeable. That’s all there is to 
tell about him, I believe.” 

“It doesn’t sound very much,” Véra observed. 

“It is,” Stella informed her, ‘‘so much 
more than could be said of many others that 
it constitutes an extremely interesting person,— 
by comparison, at least.” 
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“And when taken in conjunction with the 
yacht!” said Alix. : 

“Most decidedly when taken in conjunction 
with the yacht,” Stella replied. She walked 
to the window as she spoke and levelled her 
glasses on the bay. “Come and look at her,” 
she ‘said a moment later, glancing around at 
her mother and sister. ‘‘You can see her 
distinctly, and she is a beauty.”’ 


II. 


TYT the moment that Stella was 
A} levelling her glasses on the yacht, 
| and calling her mother and sister 
| toadmire that trim and handsome 
vessel, two men, seated at ease 
in somifort ble chairs on her white deck, with 
its rails of polished brass gleaming brightly in 
the sunlight, were admiring the picture made 
by the foliage-embowered town scattered around 
the wide curve of the lovely bay. 

“How full of tranquillity—like a bit out of 
another world and time—it looks!’’ one of 
them observed meditatively, as he gazed with 
a pair of clear, steel-gray eyes over the shining | 
water at the miust-draped shore. ‘‘The very 
air seems filled with the spirit of repose, a kind 
of lotus-eating charm. I’m glad I came, Lau- 
derdale. This is better than you promised, or 
than I expected.” | 

The speaker was a man of about thirty-five, 
with a thin, clear-cut face; a dark beard, worn 
in a Henri Quatre point, which gave him some- 
what the look of a Frenchman; and the steel- 
gray eyes already mentioned, under dark lashes 
and brows. His companion—a clean-shaven, 
rather stoutly built young man, of a type so 
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common that it has become difficult to differen- 
tiate one member of the widely extended class 
from another—laughed in answer to the last 
words. l 

“I thought you’d like it, Thurston,” he 
said. ‘“‘ Everything old-fashioned and pictu- 
resque appeals to you, and I knew this Gulf 
coast was both. I confess it doesn’t appeal 
to.me. I like places with life and go in them. 
But, you see, I’m here for a purpose.” 

“So I imagined; and the purpose wears 
a petticoat, n’est-ce pas?” 

Lauderdale nodded. 

‘“‘Loveliest girl I ever saw,” he said, “and 
with the air and manner of a princess. You 
should have seen how she carried herself at 
Newport this summer! By Jove! the fact that 
a man or a woman had money to burn didn’t 
seem to weigh with her a feather’s weight, 
and she’d snub a millionaire as superbly as if 
he were an office-clerk.”’ 

“Southern girls, especially if they are beau- 
ties, are brought up that way,” said Thurston. 
‘Their mothers and grandmothers have had 
their feet so long on men’s necks that the 
imperious pose toward the masculine half 
of creation is born in them; and they have 
always been taught that the possession of 
money counts for nothing in comparison with 
blood and birth. Nevertheless, your beauty 
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does not appear to have snubbed one million- 
aire,” he added a little dryly. 

“Oh, yes, she did!’’ Lauderdale answered 
hastily. “If you think I’ve had any encour- 
. agement to come here, you’re vastly mistaken. 
Probably that’s what brought me,” he went 
on, with a laugh. “It was—rather new treat- 
ment, you know.” 

“And so had the attraction of novelty,” 
Thurston observed. “Yes, I see. Miss—what: 
is her name?” 

‘‘Estcourt,—Stella Estcourt.” 

“Must be a young lady who is worth study. 
I hope you intend to introduce me?” 

“My dear fellow, I’ve brought you along for 
that special purpose,” Lauderdale answered in 
a burst of confidence. ‘‘Idon’t mind confessing 
that she has puzzled me confoundedly; and, 
knowing that you are a student of human 
nature by profession, I thought I’d like © 
to see what impression she will make on 
you.” . 

“Ah!” Thurston plucked at the point of 
his beard and smiled. “So that is why I am 
indebted to you for this pleasant cruise! It’s 
possible that you overrate my power of reading 
human nature, especially the incomprehensible 
thing called feminine nature; but I need hardly 
say that such skill as I have is at your service. 
Let me understand the situation first, however. 
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Do you mean that you are in earnest—that 
you really mean to marry this girl?” 

“Well,  —Lauderdale hesitated a moment— 
“as you may judge by my coming down here, 
I’ve been pretty hard hit. I don’t know when, 
if ever, I’ve seen a woman that suits my taste 
so entirely in every particular. But, of course, 
if she’s really as indifferent as she seemed, I 
don’t care about running my head against the 
stone wall of a certain refusal. A man’s a 
fool who does that.”’ 

“And yet,” Thurston mused, “‘there’s some- 
times no other way of finding out what you 
want to know. ‘He either fears his fate too 
much,’—I don’t need to quote the rest, I sup- 
pose.” 

An obstinate look settled on Lauderdale’s 
rather blunt features. 

“That’s all well and good in theory,” he said; 
“but in practice, I'll be hanged if I give any 
woman the satisfaction of refusing me, if I 
can help it.” 

“It might .be good for you,’’ Thurston 
observed. ‘‘You’ve had things entirely too 
much your own way in life, so far.” 

“I don’t know about that,” the other said, 
somewhat moodily. “I’ve had one sufficiently 
disagreeable experience.”’ | 

“Nobody escapes disagreeable experiences 
altogether, my dear fellow!” the other assured 
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him. “And you are lucky inasmuch as yours 
didn’t go very deep, and you’ve been able 
to shake it off completely. But about Miss 
Estcourt—when are you going to introduce 
me?” 

“I suppose I’d better ask permission first,” 
Lauderdale replied hesitatingly. ‘‘You see, I 
don’t feel as if I knew her very well. I'll order 
the launch, and we'll go ashore if you say so; 
then, while you wander about and see how 
Bay St.Louis strikes you on nearer view, 
I'll find the Estcourt house and make a 
call.” 

An hour later this programme was in progress 
of being carried out. While the sun was sinking 
in a sky of rose and gold, Thurston was strolling 
slowly, with a sense of infinite pleasure in the 
soft caress of the air and in the idyllic charm 
of his surroundings, along the shell-road which 
followed the curve of the bay, the lovely ex- 
panse of water on one side, with the sails of 
one or two schooners coming up from the south 
relieved against the exquisitely tinted sky; 
and on the other, a succession of gardens from 
which came the fragrance of roses, blooming 
in profusion behind oleander hedges, over 
which showed the roofs and dormer windows 
of the houses through rifts in the foliage of 
giant live oaks and glossy-leaved magnolias. 
Here and there palms lifted their feathery 
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crests, and great fig trees spread their thick 
masses of tropical shade. From the verandas 
came sounds of voices and laughter, while 
along the road drove low open carriages filled 
with family groups; and graceful girls in 
summery attire strolled together, giving from 
their dark eyes, as they passed, a flash of 
inquiry at the stranger, whom their instinct 
at once identified with the newly arrived 
yacht, plainly noticed and discussed by every- 
one. 

The owner of this vessel had meanwhile 
found his way without difficulty to the old 
gray-white house on the bluff, which had come 
to Véra from her mother, but was now known 
as the Estcourt Place. When he approached, 
under the live oaks and magnolias of the 
lawn, he saw that here, as elsewhere, the 
family were assembled on the wide gallery 
(as verandas are called in the South) which 
overlooked the bay. A slender boy of about 
sixteen rose from a seat on the steps; and 
Lauderdale, taking out a card, asked if Miss 
Estcourt was at home. 

“Yes, she is at home,” the boy answered. 
“Véra!’’ he added, turning around; but as 
he spoke there was a soft rustle of draperies, 
and Stella came quickly forward. 

“How do you do, Mr. Lauderdale?” she 
said in a tone of charming but not too accented 
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cordiality. “So you have positively found your 


H 


way down to Bay St. Louis, after all! But, eo 


you don’t know that I am not ‘Miss Estcourt” 


when I’m at home. That title belongs to my | 


elder sister. Come and let ome intréduce you 
to my mother and to her.” 

So, a moment later, Lauderdale found himself 
bowing before a graceful woman, who put out 


her hand to him in hospitable greeting, and - 
a slender, dark-eyed girl, who looked scarcely 


a day older than beautiful, self-possessed Stella. 
Then, as he sat down in the chair pulled forward 
for him by the boy, who had also been intro- 
ducéd as “My brother, Bertie Estcourt,” Stella 
rippled lightly and gaily on: 

“If you meant your visit as a surprise, 
however, you really shouldn’t have.arrived on 
a yacht that looks like a man-of-war. We are 
not used to such visitors in Bay St. Louis; 
so of course we have been scrutinizing her 
closely, and I recognized the Water Watch 
at once.” . 

“I’m glad you remembered the yacht suffi- 
ciently to recognize her,” Lauderdale answered. 
“You must have a nautical eye.” 

“Oh, no,” Stella laughed, “not a nautical 
eye at all, only a grateful memory! How 
could I forget the Water Witch, after all the 
delightful, entertainments you gave on her 
at Bar Harbor and N ee z 
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“You are very good to remember them,” 
Lauderdale answered, pleased at the gay, un- 
embarrassed ease with which she took up their 
intercourse at exactly the point where it had 
been dropped two months before. 

“Good of me to remember them!” Stella 
repeated. “As if I had so many entertain- 
ments given in my honor that I could fail 
to appreciate yours!” 

“But, as it chances,” Lauderdale said, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Estcourt, “that was just what was 
the case. There were so many entertainments 
given in Miss Estcourt’s honor that she might 
very well be pardoned for forgetting mine.” 

“On the contrary, I think she would be 
quite inexcusable if she had done so,” Mrs. 
Estcourt answered. “But I assure you she 
has been very far from forgetting them. We 
have heard a great deal of the Water Witch, and I 
am glad tohavean opportunity toseeher. There 
surely can not be many yachts so beautiful.” 

“Oh, yes, there’s quite a fleet fully equal 
to the Water Witch, and half a dozen that far 
surpass her!’’ Lauderdale said. “But she’s 
a very good ship, and I hope that I shall have 
the pleasure of seeing you on board of her.” 

“You are very kind.” (Stella thought with 
approval how perfect her mother’s tone and 
manner were.) “‘You are not leaving Bay 
St. Louis immediately, then?” 
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“Couldn’t think of leaving a place that 
looks so charming without seeing more of it,” 
Lauderdale answered. “It seems—er— quite 
Arcadian.” 

“Yes,” Stella laughed again—and it was 
only by the frequency of her laugh that she 
betrayed to her mother and sister the pleas- 
urable excitement she felt,—‘“it is likely that 
you will find it extremely Arcadian. But we 
must try to make it agreeable for you as long 
as you are here. And, by the by, are you alone 
or have you a party with you?” 

“Not unless one man constitutes a party,” 
Lauderdale replied. “I have a friend with me 
whom I shall be glad—” he turned again to 
Mrs. Estcourt—‘‘to have your permission to 
introduce. Perhaps you’ve heard of him? 
He is Paul Thurston, the writer.” 

“I don’t think I remember—’”’ Mrs. Estcourt 
was beginning doubtfully, when an exclama- 
tion from Véra made her pause. 

‘‘Thurston!— Mr. Thurston, the author!” 
she cried impulsively. ‘Oh, that will be 
delightful—to meet a man whose books one 
has read with so much pleasure!” 

“Im glad you think so,’ Lauderdale said, 
looking at her for the first time with interest. 
“He’s an old friend of mine, and really a 
capital fellow, though he does write books.”’ 

It was now Véra’s turn to laugh. © 
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“Though he writes books!” she echoed. ‘‘How 
odd to speak as if that were a possible drawback!” 

“Its a large drawback in most cases,” 
Lauderdale told her. “You see, these literary 
fellows as a rule are frightfully conceited and 
disagreeable, but Thurston isn’t so at all; and if 
you like his books, I’m sure you'll like him also.” 

“Why, this is quite charming of you,” Stella 
exclaimed, “to bring yourself and a yacht and 
a literary celebrity all at once to Bay St. Louis! 
But where is Mr. Thurston? Have you left 
him on board the Water Witch?” 

“No,” Lauderdale answered. “I left him 
strolling about on shore, admiring the pictu- 
resqueness of Bay St. Louis.” 

“You should have brought him with you,” 
Mrs. Estcourt said. “Oh, you don’t know 
Southern customs, if: you think the formality 
of asking permission necessary. The friend of 
a friend is always welcome. Isn’t it possible © 
to send for him, and then you can both spend 
the evening with us?” 

“You are very good,” Lauderdale answered, 
with an accent of extreme sincerity; for this 
prompt, informal hospitality was a surprise 
to him. ‘But I hardly like to trouble you. On 
another occasion perhaps—" 

‘“‘There’s no occasion like the present,” Stella 
declared airily. “If you two men have been 
together on that yacht for a week, I’m sure 
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you are tired of each other’s society, and 
a change will be desirable. Bertie, don’t you 
think that you could find Mr. Thurston, and 
tell him that Mr. Lauderdale desires his 
presence here?” 

“I suppose I could,” Bertie replied, “if 
Mr. Lauderdale will give me an idea of what 
he looks like.” 

“He’s a slender man with a dark beard, 
and rather a foreign cut altogether, owing to 
his having lived abroad almost all his life,” 
Lauderdale said. ‘‘But, then, of course to say 
that he looks like a Frenchman wouldn’t 
identify him very much down here.” 

“No, but the fact that he’s a stranger 
would,” Stella rejoined. ‘‘Strangers are not 
common in Bay St. Louis. Go, Bertie: I’m 
sure you'll know him.” 

“Oh, if you are so kind as to insist,” Lauder- 
dale said, rising, “I think I had better go and 
look for him myself! It’s really most awfully 
good of you to let us come to you this evening,” 
he added, addressing Mrs. Estcourt; ‘‘but the 
temptation is too great to be resisted—’’ 

“Don’t try to resist it,” Mrs. Estcourt | 
returned, smilingly; “but go and find your 
friend, if you positively think that it is neces- 
sary to go yourself. Stella, my love!’’ she 
added a minute later, as Lauderdale walked 
away through the color-filled, flower-scented 
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dusk, “I find Mr. Lauderdale extremely agree- 
able. I wonder you have never said more 
about him.” | 

“Dear mamma,” Stella replied, ‘‘ Mr. Lauder- 
dale was one of a multitude when I saw him 
before, all more or less like him, and some 
much more agreeable,—for he really is rather - 
dull, you know. But, as I told you this after- 
noon when the yacht came in, both the Water 
Witch and her owner gain in interest by the 
change of environment. His friend, too, may 
afford a pleasant diversion, perhaps. And, you 
dear creature!” she went on, turning to Véra, 
“how nice it was of you to cover mamma’s 
ignorance and mine by really knowing some- 
thing about Mr. Thurston! What has he 
written? Tell us quick before he comes!”’ 

“Stella, I’m ashamed of you!’’ said a voice 
from an open window behind the group. ‘‘ You 
don’t use your mind any more than if you 
didn’t have one. The idea of not knowing the 
name of the author of so many clever books!”’ 

“Oh, you’re there, are you, Alix!’ Stella 
said. “I’m not a bit ashamed of not being a 
bookworm like you, my dear! But it’s gratify- 
ing to find that there are two members of the 
family acquainted with Mr. Thurston’s works, 
though neither of them has so far given us the 
name of any of his books.” 

“It hasn’t been very long since I heard you 
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saying how much you enjoyed, ‘The Spear 
of Ithuriel,” Véra remarked quietly. 

“Did he write that?” Stella inquired. ‘Of 
course I remember it, though I didn’t notice 
the name of the author. Why, yes, I liked that 
extremely. It was delightfully satirical, the 
way he pierced so many social shams.” | 

“There was something better than satire 
in it,” said Véra. ‘‘There was a remarkable 
perception of the causes of many of the social 
evils he satirized, though he did not seem to 
grasp the remedy.” | 

“I liked it better on that account,” observed 
Alix, from the dusky obscurity of the room 
within which she sat. “An ethical purpose 
quite spoils a work of art.” 

‘Alix!’ her mother gasped. “How often 
have I begged you not to talk in that dreadful 
way!” 

“It is dreadful,” said Véra, rebukingly,— 
“such a sentiment as that.” 

“I don’t care the least about the sentiment,” 
Mrs. Estcourt said petulantly. “What I am 
speaking of is that odious pedantic manner of 
talking. What on earth has a girl like you to 
do with—er—ethical purposes?” 

“Véra thinks that I ought to have a great 
deal to do with them, mamma,” Alix laughed. 
“It’s rather hard to please you both.” 

“ Alix is developing into a perfect prig!’’ 
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Bertie announced with brotherly candor from 
his seat on the steps. “If she doesn’t change, 
she’s going to be one of the girls that fellows 
run away from.” 

“What a terrible prophecy!’’ Alix mocked. 
“And what a dreadful fate, to be run away 
from by ‘fellows’ whose ignorance is equalled 
only by their stupidity!” 

“ Bertie is quite right, my dear,” interposed 
their mother, sharply. ‘You will ruin all 
your social prospects if you continue in the 
way you are going.” 

“I don’t care anything about social pros- 
pects,” Alix calmly observed. ‘One brilliant 
social success in a family should be enough. 
Stella is exactly after your own heart, mamma; » 
you ought to be satisfied with her.” 

“I am satisfied — perfectly satisfied — with 
Stella,” Mrs. Estcourt answered; ‘‘and if I 
could see you imitate your sister a little, I 
should be glad.” 

“Poor mamma, you'll never see that!” Alix 
returned. “But yonder come the men of the 
Water Witch; and, since Mr. Thurston is to 
be here to tea, I’ll run and make myself pre- 
sentable. I didn’t intend to appear if only 
Stella’s stupid millionaire had been here.” 

“ Alix!” her mother said again in low-toned 
sharp reproof; but there was a movement of 
a chair, a whisk of skirts, and Alix was gone. 


IV. 


(GSCRIGHETHER or not Lauderdale was 
\| able to appreciate all the fine 
aroma of an aristocratic past, of 
y simplicity and of elegance which 
breathed in every detail of the 
old house in which he found himself so 
hospitably welcomed, it is quite certain that 
none of the effect of these things was lost 
upon Thurston’s keen observation. 

Indeed, as he glanced around the spacious 
room in which the visitors presently found 
- themselves, seated at a table of dark wine- 
colored mahogany, the polished surface of which 
reflected the silver candelabra of antique 
pattern, the fragile china and glittering glass 
preserved from a long past day, and on which 
a succession of delicious Creole dishes tempted 
the appetite by their spicy strangeness of 
flavor, he felt himself removed as if by im- 
measurable distance from the world of 
extravagant display, of vulgar ostentation,. of 
the dominance and worship of wealth, which 
he had left only a few days before. And in 
every one of the family group—even in Stella, 
modern though she was to her finger-tips,— 


the same distinction was perceptible, in the 
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soft voices, the ease and grace of manner which 
came from the consciousness of assured social 
position, as well as in the fine physical traits 
which spoke of a long inheritance of refinement 
and culture. 

But while noting the presence of these traits 
in all, from the pretty, faded woman at the head 
of the table to the graceful boy, with his clear-cut 
face and dark eyes, who did the honors at the 
foot with an unconsciousness of self which 
would have been impossible to a boy of his age 
differently trained, Thurston found his gaze 
most attracted not by lovely Stella, but by a 
face which struck him as one of the most charm- 
ing he had ever seen, in its delicacy of outline, 
its expression of blended gentleness and strength, 
and the beauty of the eyes, with that dash of 
hazel in their soft brown which gives such clear- 
ness and expressive power. ‘‘Speaking eyes” 
they were, those eyes of Véra,—eyes which 
mirrored every thought and emotion of the 
mind in a manner their owner little suspected. 
And as Thurston met them over the shining 
table, he read in them an interest in himself 
which pleased and flattered him, accustomed 
as he was to exciting such interest. 

Another pair of eyes, to which he did not pay 
so much attention, were meanwhile observing 
him with a more vivid curiosity than Véra’s. 
He was the first author whom Alix had ever 
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seen in the flesh, and she was ashamedly con- 
scious of staring at him in a manner which 
clearly advertised the fact. No one observed 
her, however; for her schoolgirl state was 
distinctly emphasized in dress and coiffure, 
and while she did not suffer in the least from 
shyness, she knew that her mother would toler- 
ate no departure from the jeune fille standard 
of manners in which she had been brought up. 
In fact, much to her disgust, there was no 
opportunity for introducing the least literary 
note into the conversation. Stella had taken 
the ball, with practised ease, into her hands; 
and the talk which went round the table, but 
was chiefly sustained by herself and Lauderdale, 
was of the order that Alix in her thoughts scorn- 
fully called froth. Froth no doubt it was; but 
the light, sparkling froth—sparkling at least 
on Stella’s part, and now and then also on 
Thurston’s—which is the approved social tone. 
Badinage and repartee, with occasionally an 
epigram formed the staple of it, together with 
many allusions to people and occurrences of 
the past summer which were chiefly intelligible 
to Stella and Lauderdale alone. 

It was only when the pleasant, lingering meal 
was over, and most of the company were again 
on the gallery, watching a nearly full moon 
rising over the water, that Thurston found his 
opportunity to learn something of what lay 
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behind the face which had so much attracted 
him, and Alix hers to put some questions which 
she burned to ask. For, declaring that she was 
a little afraid of the night air, but insisting that 
no one should stay within on her account, Mrs. 
Estcourt had remained in the drawing-room, 
where she was sufficiently visible for all chaperon 
purposes, seated with her embroidery in the 
circle of light cast by a tall, shaded lamp; Bertie, 
with a few words of apology, had departed in 
search of society more attractive to his years; 
while, in order to observe better the track of 
moonlight over the bay, Stella and Lauderdale 
had strolled to the extreme seaward end of the 
gallery, where they lingered talking and laugh- 
ing; so that Thurston, Véra and Alix found 
themselves left together before the large, open 
windows of the drawing-room. 

It was then that Véra said: 

“Tf you care to smoke, Mr. Thurston, pray 
don’t hesitate to do so. Neither Alix nor I 
object to the odor of tobacco.”’ 

“I like it!” said Alix promptly. “It suggests 
so many pleasant masculine privileges from 
which women are debarred.”’ 

Thurston looked at her with a smile. 

“ As for example—?’’ he asked. 

“Oh,” the girl answered, “what is the use of 
trying to enumerate? There are so many of 
them!” | 
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“But, as it chances, smoking has ceased to 
be one,” he said. ‘‘ Perhaps I may even offer 
you a cigarette?” 

“No,” she returned regretfully. “It is not 
considered good form down here. I don’t 
know what my mother or Véra would say if 
I were to attempt such a thing?” 

“Then, since you will not join me, I hardly 
think I care to take advantage of Miss Estcourt’s 
kind permission,” Thurston said. “I am really 
not very much of a smoker,” he added, turning 
to Véra, “except when I am writing.” 

“Is that your form of mental stimulant?” 
she asked. “I believe most writers take some- 
thing.” | 

“I don’t know whether it is a stimulant 
or merely a habit,” he replied. “I’m inclined 
to think it is more of the last. For mental 
stimulant I have found there is nothing like 
a cup of strong black coffee.” 

“Dear me!” observed Alix, in a disappointed 
-tone. “I should think you would take some- 
thing much stronger than that.” 

Amusement was again perceptible in Thurs- 
ton’s face and voice. 

“You consider me neglectful of one of the 
masculine privileges you have been envying?’’ 
he asked. “But I assure you that ‘something 
stronger’ has not nearly so good an effect on 
the mental faculties as coffee or tea.” 
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“That is odd,” the girl said. ‘‘Coffee and 
tea sound so very commonplace, and what 
you write isn’t commonplace atall, you know.” 

“Many thanks!” Thurston replied, with com- 
mendable gravity. “May I ask by what it 
would seem to you to be inspired?” 

“ Well,” Alix replied calmly, ‘‘there’s a chapter 
or two in that Oriental story of yours, ‘A Rose 
of Damascus,’ which I thought might have 
been written under the influence of hasheesh.”’ 

“I really don’t know whether to consider 
that a compliment or not,” Thurston laughed. 
“From what I’ve heard of hasheesh, chapters 
written under its influence might be more 
delirious than artistic. No; even at the risk 
of sacrificing your interest, I must assure 
you that I have had no such assistance in my ~ 
work.”’ 

“But that makes the work more interesting 
rather than less,” Véra said. “And I’m glad,” 
she added a little shyly, “to have this oppor- 
tunity to tell you how much I have enjoyed 
all of your books that I have read.” 

“When you tell me so,” Thurston replied, 
“you give me one of the greatest pleasures 
that an author can have. For it is not the 
commendation of professional critics that grat- 
ifies one most, but the finding now and then 
that what one has written has added a little 
'. to the sum of pleasure in the lives of unknown 
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friends, whose intelligence makes their appre- 
ciation valuable.” 

“Tt is a gratification which you must have 
-very often,” Véra said. “I don’t wish to be 
so offensive as to call you a ‘popular’ author— 
for we know what that has come to mean,— 
but you have certainly been wonderfully suc- 
cessful in the best sense. You have written 
books which cultivated people admire; and 
you have proved that novels can be full of 
strength and intellectual charm, without deal- 
ing with things which are unpleasant and 
revolting.” 

“Véra,?” Alix explained, before Thurston 
could reply, “is an idealist, and therefore very 
little of modern fiction pleases her.” 

“I am the more flattered that mine does,” 
said Thurston, who found himself as much 
interested by the one sister as amused by the 
other. “I am afraid that I hardly deserve to 
be called an idealist, but I’m equally sure that 
I am not a realist, in the current though in- 
correct meaning of the word.”’ 

“Véra wouldn’t care for your books if you 
- were,” Alix assured him; ‘but I like realism.” 

“Realism in the true sense is what every 
artist aims at,” Thurston said; “but the art 


that paints only the sordid, the brutal, the — 


despairing side of life, is no more true to reality 
than the old romanticism was.” 
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“ Alix, how often I have told you that?” 
Véra said quickly. “Now I hope you will 
believe it. I have always contended that a 
true realism would give us the lights together 
with the shades of existence, the beauty and 
the nobleness of human nature as well as its 
narrowness and meanness. One is as true as 
the other, is it not?” she asked, turning to 
Thurston. 

“ As true but not so common,” he answered. 
“Any one can see the narrowness and mean- 
ness, but it takes a finer insight to discern 
the beauty and the nobleness.” 

“I think,” Véra said simply, “that it also 
takes faith in God, which is what all of the 
so-called realists seem absolutely to lack.” 

“Oh, faith in God!” Thurston echoed, a 
little astonished; for this name is very seldom 
intruded into modern conversation. ‘‘ Yes, no 
doubt that is generally lacking. It’s very rare, 
you know, in this day and time. A respectful 
attitude of agnosticism is the best we can attain.” 

“And do you mean that you are satisfied 
with that?” Véra asked. 

He lifted his shoulders slightly. 

“There are conditions under which one must 
be satisfied,” he said. ‘‘ Faith is not to be had 
for the wishing.” 

“I am not sure of that,’’ Véra answered, 
after an instant’s hesitation. ‘‘I believe if 
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one really wished for it one would be likely 
to find it, but the trouble is that most people 
seem very well satisfied without it.” 

“Not people who think or feel,” Thurston 
said gravely. ‘‘Upon them the problem of 
life—the unanswered and unanswerable query, 
“Whence and whither?’—presses heavily at 
times.” 

‘‘Unanswerable!”’ the girl repeated. ‘Excuse 
me, but I can never lose a sense of wonder 
that any one should say that, when the answer 
has been given so clearly and with such irresis- 
tible authority.” 

“Do you find it irresistible?” he asked. 
“You must forgive me if I say that you have 
probably not read much of modern criticism.” 

She smiled. 

“ Modern criticism means little to a Catholic, 
whose faith does not depend on written records, 
but on the living voice of the Church which 
gives and defines them,” she answered. 

“Oh, you are a Catholic!” he said. “I 
might have guessed that. Of course yours 
-is the only logical position, when it comes to 
a question of divine faith. There is no middle 
ground left, for any one who thinks, between 
the infallible Church and scientific agnosticism.”’ 

“That is one satisfaction in being a Catholic,” 
Alix observed. “All intellectual people at least 
respect one’s position. But I think,” she added, 
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addressing her sister a little reproachfully, 
“that we might find something more interesting 
than religion to talk about.” 


‘The subject rose accidentally—’”’ Véra was 
beginning apologetically, when Thurston inter- 
posed. 


“I am surprised,” he said, “that a young 
lady of such intellectual tastes should not be 
aware that there is no subject reckoned of © 
more interest in the world of modern thought 
than that of religion, taken strictly on its 
intellectual side, as dealing with the i 
problems of human life.” 

“Of course I’m aware of that,” Alix said 
hastily; ‘‘and when it is discussed brilliantly— 
as in ‘The New Republic,’ for instance,—it 
might be interesting; but Véra is apt to preach.” 

“Only to those whom I have a right to 
address,” Véra said. “I hope Mr. Thurston 
will believe that I had not the least intention 
of preaching to him.” 

“I should have been both flattered and 
interested if you had done so,” Thurston said. 
“I have lived a great deal among Catholics—I. 
was born and brought up in Italy,—and 
I always like to hear them talk of their 
religion. There is something so vital, so 
charming about it.” 

“I observe, however, that none of them 
have converted you,” Alix remarked. 
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“Perhaps because none of them ever really 
took the trouble to try,” he answered lightly. 

And then the conversation wandered away 
to Italy, to the places and the people he had 
known, of which he talked with that intimate 
knowledge of a resident, which is so different 
from the knowledge of even the most cultivated 
traveller, until Stella and Lauderdale finally 
strolled back from their observation of the 
moon; and, after making an engagement with 
Mrs. Estcourt for herself and her daughters 
to take luncheon on board the yacht the next 
day, the two men said good-night. 

As they walked down to the wharf at the 
foot of the bluff, where a boat from the Water 
Witch awaited them, Lauderdale, who seemed 
in remarkably good spirits, said lightly: 

“I hope you’ve enjoyed your evening? Nice 
people, aren’t they?” 

“Very agreeable people,” Thurston replied. 
“I don’t know when I’ve enjoyed anything 
more than the simplicity and refinement which 
characterized everything, from ‘the manners 
of the family to the details of their house.” 

“And Miss Estcourt—I mean Miss Stella 
Estcourt,—you were charmed with her, of 
course? By Jove, I had half forgotten how 
charming she is.” 

“She’s very charming, no doubt,” Thurston 
agreed; ‘‘but, since you monopolized her at- 
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tention entirely, I am not able to say more 
than that she is extremely beautiful to look 
at, that she has the self-possession of a thorough 
woman of the world, and an enviable command 
of social small-talk.”’ | 

“Of any kind of talk,’’ Lauderdale amended, 
with an air of conviction. ‘‘She’s tremendously 
bright,—almost takes you off your feet some- 
times with the quickness of her repartees; 
and the way she can fence when it comes to 
anything serious—’’ His pause seemed to 
itidicate that this was something indescrib- 
able. 

“What!” Thurston said, with a laugh. “You 
don’t mean that you rushed into seriousness 
at once, after your assertions that a man was 
a fool who took any risks of refusal?” 

“Well,” Lauderdale admitted a little shame- 
facedly, “she was so — er — bewitching, you 
know, that before I knew what I was about 
I had intimated something that many women 
would have taken seriously enough. But not 
she! As deftly as you please she turned it 
off; but so lightly and gracefully that one 
couldn’t be offended, nor very much dis- 
couraged either.” 

Thurston nodded with an air of amusement. 

“Just what I should have imagined of her,” 
he said. ‘‘Discouraged! Not a bit of it! She’s 
far too accomplished a coquette for that.” 
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“You think her a coquette, then!” Lauder- 
dale inquired rather anxiously. 

“Oh, most pretty women are coquettes to 
a certain extent!’’ Thurston answered with 
the careless, yet assured, dogmatism of an 
expert. “They like to feel their power, to 
play with their fish before they land them. 
The best thing is to submit to the playing with 
philosophy.” 

“Td like to have an idea of what she really 
means, however,” Lauderdale insisted. ‘‘See 
_here! When they come to the yacht to-morrow 
I'll take care not to monopolize her, but to 
give you a chance to use your skill in reading ` 
character and to find what you think of her. 
By the by, how did you get on with the other 
sisters this evening?” 

“I found them both, in different ways, 
quite interesting,” Thurston answered. ‘‘ The 
older sister strikes me as very charming, and 
the younger is full of immature and rather 
amusing cleverness. There’s one thing about 
them, however, which perhaps you don’t know,” 
he added after an instant’s pause. ‘They 
are Catholics.”’ | 

“Are they?” Lauderdale’s tone expressed in- 
difference. “I don’t mind. Catholics are as 
good as anybody else, in my opinion.” — 

“That’s a liberality of sentiment which does 
you credit,” Thurston observed with a shade 
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of irony; “but sometimes Catholics themselves 
are not so—liberal, shall we say? They are 
© very rigid; for example, on the question of 
divorce, you know.” 

In the bright moonlight it was evident that 
Lauderdale frowned suddenly. 

“We are not living in the Middle Ages,” 
he said. ‘‘Catholics, like everybody else, have 
to conform to things as they are at the present 
~ time, I suppose.” ) 

Thurston shook his head. 

“That’s just what they don’t do on that 
subject,” he remarked. 

“At any rate, it’s not a subject I care about 
discussing,’’ Lauderdale returned impatiently; 
“and there’s not the least reason, as far 
as I can perceive, why it should be dis- 
cussed.” | 

Thurston, who had lighted a cigar, sent 
out a fragrant cloud of smoke before he re- 
sponded : 

“Of that you are the best judge. It all 
depends on whether you are in earnest in the 
first place, and whether Miss Estcourt is much 
of a Catholic in the second. But, granting 
those two things, it’s as well to know in time 
of an obstacle to be reckoned with.” 

“I was never stopped by any obstacle in 
getting what I wanted— 7 I wanted it,” 
Lauderdale declared. 
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To this Thurston did not reply, for they 
stepped into the waiting boat at the instant; 
but his glance, as it turned on the speaker, 
had in it something of the amused expectance 
with which one might watch a courageous 
but stupid bull charging a stone wall. | 


V. 


yg WISH,” said Stella, meditatively, 
\ “that I were the owner of this 
j yacht.” 
7S) Thurston, to whom she spoke, 
} smiled as he looked at her. She 
was lying, back in a deep, cushioned wicker 
chair, under the awning spread over the deck. 
Her attitude was full of indolent grace; and 
the searching light of early afternoon could 
find no flaw in the exquisite fineness of her 
complexion, while it brought out the rich Titian 
tints of her chestnut hair, the golden lights in 
her eyes, and all the delicate piquancy of her 
charming features. They were alone, these two; 
for Lauderdale—probably in fulfilment of his 
promise not to prove monopolizing—was show- 
ing the other members of the party over the 
yacht, with all the luxurious details of which | 
Stella was already familiar. And so Thurston 
found his opportunity to study her, if such a 
term could properly be applied to his observa- 
tion of what struck him as a sufficiently common 
type of the most spoiled woman in the world— 
a pretty, much admired American girl. 
And, as if to justify him in this opinion, the 


conversation had followed the most common- 
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place channels, until after a short pause, in 
which she had gazed seaward over the beautiful 
expanse of shimmering water, Stella broke the 
‘silence with the remark recorded above. In 
itself this remark was as commonplace as all 
that had preceded it; but it struck Thurston 
as coming a little curiously from the speaker, 
and as perhaps affording an opening for that 
light on her character which he had not yet 
obtained. So, as he glanced at her with a 
smile, he said: 

‘And if your wish were gratified, is it per- 
mitted one to ask what you would do?” 

She turned her eyes from the distance to his 
face with a look of indolent surprise. 

“I should think,’ she said, “that you 
might easily guess. I would have the anchor 
up without a moment’s delay, and as fast as 
steam could carry me I would sail away out 
yonder’’—she waved her hand toward the 
liquid horizon line,—‘‘and never stop until I 
had seen all the countries of the world, and all 
their brilliant cities.” 

“T,” said Thurston, “have seen most of 
them, but I find this’’—and he waved his hand 
toward Bay St. Louis—‘‘quite too charming 
to wish to sail away from it so fast.” 

“Ah!” Stella’s tone was a little scornful. 
“It is perhaps possible to find this charming if 
one has seen all the others, and, more important 
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still, knows one can see them again whenever 
one likes. Under such circumstances even I 
might like Bay St. Louis—for a day or two.” 

“Which would seem to imply,’ Thurston 
hazarded, “that under present circumstances 
you do not like Bay St. Louis, idyllic though 
it is.” 

“Idyllic places are apt to be very dull, don’t 
you think?” she returned. ‘Certainly Bay St. 
Louis is no exception to the rule. No doubt it 
strikes you as very picturesque and reposeful, 
and all that sort of thing; but, if you were 
forced to remain here for any length of time, 
it’s possible that the picturesqueness might 
cease to interest, and the repose grow tiresome 
even to you.” 

“If I were a young lady, fresh from social 
triumphs in the gilded halls of Newport, and 
acutely conscious that Bay St. Louis offered 
no fresh fields to conquer, it is possible that 
it might be so,” Thurston replied; ‘‘but, being 
what I am, I am inclined to think that the 
idyllic charm would survive a rather prolonged 
sojourn.” 

“Being what you are, it might,” Stella 
agreed; “but you are quite right about the 
young lady. fresh from social triumphs and all 
the rest of it. I assure you that she finds the 
idyllic charm very dull; and I may add that 
she is quite impervious to sarcasm—which I 
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believe is generally a failing of clever people.” 

Thurston laughed as he regarded the pretty 
face, with its. absolute self-assurance and 
self-possession. | 

‘“ As a person clever enough to have acquired 
some knowledge of character, I beg to be 
allowed to salute a future leader of smart 
society,” he observed. ‘Believe me I have not 
the least intention to be sarcastic when I say 
that I have never seen any one better fitted 
by nature to play the rôle.” 

She looked at him for a moment before she 
answered deliberately: 

“Whether you really mean that ort not, it 
is quite true. I believe that sometimes at 
least one can gauge one’s own capabilities with 
tolerable correctness; and I am sure that I 
should be a success as either one of two things— 
a leader of smart society, as you are kind 
- enough to say, or an actress.” 

“Excuse me,” Thurston replied, without a 
trace of the ironical tone he had employed be- 
fore; “but on the last point you are mistaken.” 

Again she gave him the benefit of her eyes 
in a brilliant and rather mocking glance. 

“You really fancy that you know me well 
enough to be confident on that point?” she 
asked. 

«Yes, he answered; ‘‘for there are certain 
things that one does not need a long acquaint- 
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ance to be able to recognize. The possession of 
the dramatic temperament is one of them.” 

“And you think I don’t possess it?” 

“I am quite sure that you don’t. Under 
any and all circumstances you would remain 
Miss Estcourt; and, if you will allow me to 
say so, it is a personality with which you 
should be content.” 

“You try to make amends for a disagreeable 
opinion with a compliment,” she said. “Of 
course I don’t imagine that I could ever be a 
Duse, but I am confident that I could be as 
good an actress as any of half a dozen very 
successful ones that I could mention.” 

In his foreign fashion, Thurston lifted his 
shoulders. 

“Granted,” he responded, “if you mean the 
kind of actresses who rely on beauty, on Parisian 
toilettes, and occasionally on social reputation, 
to supplement a small amount of talent. But, 
unless I am more mistaken than I think is at 
all likely, you are too ambitious to be satisfied 
with such success as that; and, moreover, all 
the aristocratic blood in your veins, and the 
aristocratic spirit in which you have been 
trained, would revolt against the conditions 
surrounding it. No, no, my dear young lady: 
it is the rôle of the grande dame on the real stage 
of life that you are fitted to play; and I repeat 
that you should be satisfied with that.” 
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She laughed a little. ‘ 

“You remind me of Klesmer talking to 
Gwendolen in ‘Daniel Deronda,” she said. 
“Wasn’t that the burden of his advicePp— ‘You 
haven’t talent or training, or anything else 
necessary for artistic success; so be Satisfied 
with the social stage, where you need nothing 
more than to look beautiful and be charming.’ 
But I must repeat that I don’t think your 
knowledge os = warrants the confidence of 
your opinion.” 

“N everieess I am as right as Klesmer was,’ 
he returned; ‘‘and so you will find if you 
should ever make the experiment ; but that I 
am sure you will never do.” 

“Why are you so sure?” she demanded. 

“Because the opportunity for the great rôle 
on the social stage certainly awaits you,” he 
replied; ‘‘and no woman of your antecedents 
would hesitate between the two.” 

What she would have answered to this 
prediction he did not know, for at that moment 
_ the others appeared on deck and the conversa- 

tion ended. | 

It had been’ of a sufficiently enlightening 
nature, however, to enable Thurston to give the 
opinion which Lauderdale desired, when that 
gentleman returned from escorting his guests 
on shore. 

“You look comfortable!” the latter observed 
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when he appeared again on the deck of the. 
yacht, where Thurston was lying back at ease 
in his deep chair, a cigar between his lips and 
a book on his knee, while the Gulf breeze 
played gently over him. 

“My looks are not deceptive,” the latter 
replied. ‘‘I am comfortable; and there’s no 
reason why you shouldn’t be the same now, that 
your duties of hospitality are over.”’ 

“They weren’t very onerous duties,” Lauder- 
dale rejoined, as he threw himself into the chair 
which Stella had occupied, and gave an order 
to the Japanese steward, who appeared noise- 
lessly at his elbow, for certain liquid refresh- 
ments. ‘‘Uncommonly easy people to entertain, 
he went on. ‘‘Good manners like theirs help in 
that as in everything else. Didn’t you think 
everything went off well?” 

‘Extremely well,” Thurston assented. “And, 
although they didn’t say too much, I think 
the ladies were pleased.”’ 

“Oh, I’m sure of it! Mrs. Estcourt said 
some very graceful things when I left them; 
and Miss Stella—”’ 

“Yes, Miss Stella—?”’ 

“Looked some others. By Jove, she is a 
stunner! How pretty she was to-day! And by 
the by, didn’t I give you the Spey to 
talk to her, as I promised?” 

“You did,” Thurston replied; “and I am 
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glad to be able to tell you that the talk was— 
rather illuminating.” 

“Was it?’? Lauderdale’s interest became 
at once acute. “In what respect?” 

“In respect to the young lady’s character,— 
wasn’t that what you wanted?” 

“Yes, of course. And what did you find out?” 

“I found, for one thing, that she is extremely 
bored by the idyllic quiet of Bay St. Louis; 
and she expressed a wish that this yacht were 
hers, in order that she might have the anchor 
up, and sail away as fast as possible.” 

Lauderdale laughed. 

“Did you tell her that the wish sieht be 
realized very easily?”’ 

“I was more discreet,” Thurston replied. 
“I contented myself with inquiring what she 
would do if it were realized; and I was informed 
that she would visit all the countries and cities 
of the world, and, inferentially, waste no more 
time in dead-alive places like the one before us.”’ 

Lauderdale nodded approval. 

“She and I agree in our tastes,” he said. 
‘““There’s not much love of Arcadian simplicity 
in either of us.” 

“Then,” Thurston proceeded, “by exactly 
what route I have forgotten, the conversation 
assumed a very personal tone. I observed that 
I saluted her as one who was fitted by nature 
for a leader of what is known as smart society—”’ 
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“So she is!’’ Lauderdale commented. 

“And she replied coolly that she was aware 
of the fact, that she had gauged her own capa- 
bilities, and was convinced that she was fitted 
to succeed either as a leader of society or an 
actress.” 

“An actress!” Lauderdale lowered the glass 
from which he was drinking, and stared at his 
companion. “Oh, by Jove!—that’s absurd, 
you know!” he ejaculated. “What on earth 
do you suppose put such an idea into your 
head?” 

“A knowledge of the power of her beauty, 
and a passionate craving for certain things, of 
which admiration and excitement are chief,” 
Thurston answered. “I don’t fancy that she 
entertains the idea seriously; and I may add 
that I gave her some good advice, which she 
remarked reminded her of that of Klesmer 
to Gwendolen in ‘Daniel Deronda.” 

“Never heard of any of ’em, but I suppose 
you mean that you discouraged her.” 

“T told her gently but firmly that she was 
entirely mistaken in imagining that she had 
dramatic ability, and repeated that nature 
had plainly marked out her career as that of © 
a grande dame.” i 

“Nevet saw anybody more plainly marked 
out for it,” Lauderdale agreed. “And was 
she convinced?” 
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“I don’t think that she needed conviction. 
She is fully aware of the fact herself.” 

Lauderdale was silent for a moment, while 
he gazed with an intent expression at the 
old house on the bluff, which at this moment 
presumably contained the subject of their 
conversation. 

“Does it strike you,” he said at last, with 
something of hesitation, “that she is the kind 
of girl who would be likely to marry a man 
merely because he chanced to be rich?” 

“Well—no,” Thurston replied, after a cor- 
responding hesitation. ‘I think that she might 
be strongly tempted, for her love of the power 
and luxury that wealth can give is plainly very 
great; but I also think that she has an inborn, 
probably inherited, force of refinement that 
would render it impossible for her to make a 
cold-blooded, mercenary marriage.” 

“That’s what I’ve thought,” Lauderdale said, 
with an evident air of relief; ‘‘and her manner, 
not only to me but to others, has seemed to 
indicate it very clearly. You see’’—he glanced 
at his friend almost appealingly,—‘‘it’s not 
pleasant to think that you’re likely to be taken, 
not for what you are, but for what you have; 
and after a man has had one experience of that 
kind it makes him—er—distrustful, you know, 
of women who are disposed to be too agreeable 
to him.” 
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Thurston nodded comprehendingly. At the 
moment he felt a very sincere sympathy for the 
.man whom fate had not gifted with the qualities 
that attract women, while loading him with the 
wealth which tempts them. 

“I understand,” he said. “It’s a doubt that 
every very rich man or woman must feel, and 
therefore Miss Estcourt’s indifference has been 
one of her charms to you.”’ 

“If she had been less indifferent, I don’t 
honestly believe I should be here now,” Lauder- 
dale declared. ‘‘But there was an attraction 
about that indifference—added, of course, to 
her other attractions—which made me keep on 
thinking of her, and so at last I determined to 
come and see how it was with her and with 
myself after we had been separated for some 
time.” 

“And you’ve found—?” 

“Tve found her more attractive than ever, 
and perhaps a little more gracious; and I’ve 
found that I am harder hit than I thought. I’d 
ask her to marry me to-morrow if I wasn’t afraid 
of a refusal.” 

“As far as my judgment goes,” Thurston said, 
“I don’t think you need fear refusal very much. 
Her manner is distinctly encouraging,—at least 
sufficiently encouraging to warrant your offering 
yourself; though I should not advise you to do 
so to-morrow. Give her a little more time to 
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understand what you want, and to make up her 
mind as to her own wishes.” He paused a 
moment. ‘‘But don’t forget,” he added, “that 
you may have to reckon with something besides 
her wishes.”’ 

“You mean her religion, I suppose?” Lauder- 
dale rejoined. “I’ve been considering that 
point after what you said last night, and I don’t 
believe there’s anything to fear at all. Do you 
know that the mother is a Protestant?” 

“No.” 

“Well, she is,—told me so herself; and what 
the mother is the children mostly are. I doubt 
if Stella—I’ve called her Stella to myself a long 
time—is a Catholic at all. I certainly never 
heard her say a word to intimate that she 
was.” 

“In that case I believe that your road is 
clear,” Thurston said; ‘though I must repeat 
my advice against too much haste.” 

“T’ve no intention of being in haste,” ob- 
served Lauderdale. ‘This is pleasant enough 
for a time. Which reminds me, however, that 
Mrs. Estcourt said something, as we parted, 
about wanting us to meet a few of their friends. 
That means no doubt some sort of a social 
function, which will be a great bore.” 

“Social functions mostly are,” Thurston 
agreed; “but, as life is constituted, they 
appear to be necessary evils, at least from the 
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feminine point of view. And there may be 
compensations about a Bay St. Louis social 
function,” he added cheerfully. 

“To you, perhaps, who are always interested 
in studying new types,” Lauderdale returned; 
“but, as faras I am concerned, there is only 
one person in Bay St. Louis who interests me 
at all, and no social function is necessary to 
introduce me to her.” 


VI. 


<ESCRYGHE social function which Lauder- 


dale deprecated as a bore proved, 
| however, decidedly agreeable 
4] even to him, while to Thurston 
3 it was thoroughly charming. The 
informal ease which characterized it,’ together 
with the unmistakable high-breeding of all 
who were present, reminded the latter of social 
gatherings which he had known in the Old 
World, where there was the same delightful 
ease, the same refinement—subtle yet distinct 
as a perfume,—and the same Latin grace which 
has pervaded even those not of Latin blood 
along these sunny shores, where the Frenchman 
and the Spaniard have set their picturesque 
seal for all time. 

Following the fashion of the place, the 
occasion was altogether informal in all its 
details. The old house simply opened its doors 
wide to those who had been bidden to its 
hospitality; and the latter came, strolling 
through the flower-scented dusk, to gather 
about Mrs. Estcourt and Stella in the drawing- 
room, or pass with the familiarity of friendship 
into the dining-room, where Véra presided over 
the tea-table, with its delicate, varied refresh- 


ments. 
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So when the two men from the yacht arrived, 
they found a scent of pleasant yet subdued . 
festivity. There was a soft chatter of musical 
voices everywhere; a flutter of light draperies 
through halls and galleries; and in the spacious 
rooms, with their lofty ceilings and antique 
furniture, groups of graceful men and women 
with whom the art of conversation seemed to 
survive. These welcomed the strangers, when 
presented to them, with the cordiality which is 
part of their social tradition; but if there was 
any special empressement manifested toward 
either, it was displayed to the famous author 
and not to the millionaire. Indeed, Thurston 
found himself gently but decidedly forced into 
something of the position of a lion, to which 
he was in a measure accustomed, but which 
he always disliked. It was impossible, however, 
to be anything but responsive and agreeable to 
people whose interest in him was so genuine, 
and whose homage to his genius was so intelli- 
. gently yet ‘delicately rendered. Nevertheless, 
it was with a certain sense of relief that he 
found himself presently taken charge of by 
Stella. | 

“I’m sure you have had enough of incense 
for a time,” she murmured into his ear; ‘‘espe- 
cially since it can not be anything of a novelty | 
to you. Come now and have the reward of 
your angelic behavior in a little refreshment.” 
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“With you?” he said. “This is indeed a 
reward.” 

“No, not with me,” she answered. “I am 
going to take you in and commit you to Véra’s 
care, who, being herself one of your admirers, 
will perhaps keep the others at bay.” 

“But really, do you know, I have for once 
almost enjoyed the incense!” he told her. “‘It 
has been offered so charmingly, with so much 
intelligence and grace.” 

“Oh, we have been discriminating in the 
people to whom we introduced you!’ she 
replied. “They are intelligent and charming. 
But here’’—as they entered the dining-room— 
“is Véra, almost alone. Véra, I have brought 
Mr. Thurston to you for some refreshments. 
He is suffering from a mild course of lionizing.”’ 

“I am positively not suffering at all,” 
Thurston said, in answer to the smiling glance - 
which Véra turned on him; “although I am 
glad to come and be refreshed.” He sat down 
beside her, as he spoke; while Stella, moving 
away, Joined a group who were leaving the 
room. ‘“‘Yes, a cup of tea, with a dash of rum 
and a lemon, if you please, and one of those 
spicy little cakes,—nothing more.’ 

“I was afraid th at you were going to be badly 
bored,” Véra said, as she gave him the cup of 
tea. “Everyone who has read your, books 
was so anxious to meet you.. It would have 
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seemed very selfish of us not to give them the 
opportunity, and so you have been the sufferer.” 

“But I assure you that I am not a sufferer,” 
he repeated earnestly. ‘Frankly, many occa- 
sions of this kind have bored me dreadfully, 
but I have not been bored this evening. For 
one thing, Southern women are so natural that 
it is impossible not to enjoy talking to them; 
and I should be a brute if I did not feel grateful 
for the evidently sincere appreciation expressed 
for what I have done.” 

“It is sincere, I assure you,” Véra said. ‘‘ You 
don’t know how delighted people have been at 
the thought of seeing you.” 

“ Wonderful indeed is this Arcadia of yours,” 
he remarked, “where people really seem to 
take more interest in a man who merely writes 
books than in a man who is rich enough to be 
the owner of a fine yacht.” 

Véra opened her eyes a little. 

“You are surely jesting,” she said. ‘Mr. 
Lauderdale is very pleasant, but what have we 
to do with his riches or his yacht? They con- 
cern only himself; but your books’’—she 
laughed. “Really, the comparison is too 
absurd |” 

“It would certainly strike many people as 
extremely absurd,’’ Thurston agreed; “but 
there is plainly no good in trying to change 
your Arcadian point of view.” 
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He glanced around the room as he spoke, 
and bowed to Alix, who was dispensing claret- 
cup from a great silver punch bowl to a group 
of gay young people. As she caught his eye 
she came quickly forward, a pretty, slim, girlish 
figure, carrying a glass filled with the ruby- 
colored liquid. 

“Won’t you have some of my beverage, 
Mr. Thurston?” she cried. “It isn’t ordinary 
claret-cup, but is compounded from an old 
Creole recipe.” 

“Now, I wonder what the gods said to Hebe 
when she brought them cups of nectar which at 
the moment they could not drink?’’ Thurston 
replied, indicating his cup of tea. “It must 
have been something very appreciative and 
regretful, which I should like to borrow, finding 
myself in their position at present.” 

“I fancy they didn’t trouble themselves to 
be either appreciative or regretful,—one doesn’t 
generally to cup-bearers,” Alix returned. ‘But 
to be likened to Hebe I find quite charming 
enough to compensate for the fact that you 
won't try my claret-cup.”’ 

“The dullest person must have thought of 
Hebe, as you crossed the room with that glass 
in your hand,” Thurston told her. “I deserve 
no credit for the comparison.” 

“Oh, you are mistaken!” she responded. 
“Only somebody like yourself would have 
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thought of it. Do you know,” she added in a 
confidential tone, “it is very nice to be at Bay 
St. Louis, where everything is informal, and 
though one is not ‘out,’ one is permitted to 
appear at a little social gathering like this, to 
meet men of letters and be compared to god- 
desses? So, with many thanks, I’ll leave the 
substitute for nectar, which you may presently 
taste.” 

She placed the glass beside him, nodded 
gaily, and flitted back to the punch-bowl, 
where another nymphlike girl had meanwhile 
taken her place. 

Thurston looked after her with a smile, 
which was still on his lips when he turned again 
to Véra. 

“Are you aware that she is extremely attrac- 
tive, that young sister of yours?” he said. 
“She promises to be a very brilliant woman.” 

“She is very clever,” Véra replied—and he 
was struck with a shade of hesitation in her 
manner,—‘‘so clever and so sure of herself 
that I am a little afraid for her sometimes.”’ 

“But cleverness and self-confidence are not 
things to be afraid of,” he suggested. ‘“‘They 
are very serviceable qualities in life, I assure 
you.” 

“Are they not likely’’—and now her tone 
was a little wistful—‘‘to make people impatient 
of guidance or restraint?” 
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“Oh, of course,” he said, “especially when 
they are very young! We all have the defects 
of our qualities, you know; but, on ‘the whole, 
the defects which arise from cleverness are less 
to be feared than those that accompany some 
other qualities.” 

“You mean that cleverness can be trusted 
to correct its errors? ” 

“That,” he said, “depends largely on the 
kind of cleverness it is. We are all acquainted 
with examples of a kind that is too dazzled by 
its own brilliancy to suspect any possibility 
of error. But there is no reason to suppose 
that Miss Alix will belong to that class.” 

“I hope not,” the elder sister said, with a 
slight sigh, which reached his ear and spoke 
to his quick perception of some peculiar sense 
of responsibility. He wondered a little; but 
already he had perceived that it was no ordinary 
nature which looked at the world out of Véra’s 
beautiful eyes; and therefore this manifestation 
of a rather unusual concern did not surprise 
him as much at is would have done in the case 
of another person. He put down his empty 
cup with an air of decision. 

‘“‘Haven’t you been on duty here long enough ?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘Can’t Hebe take charge of the tea- 
urn as well as the punch-bowl? I’m sure she 
is entirely capable of it; and I should like to 
suggest that there’s a lovely view of moonlight 
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on the water to be had from the veranda or the 
lawn.”’ 

“I am a little tired,” Véra confessed; ‘‘and, 
besides, I think everyone has had tea who is 
likely to want it.” She rose as she spoke. 
“Alix,” she said, “ I am going to leave my place 
to you for a little while.” 

“For as long as you like,” Alix replied; 
and then she observed to two or three very 
young men who were hovering round her: “I 
wish Mr. Thurston had asked me to go out and 
look at the moon with him; but, since he didn’t, 
I am glad Véra is to have the chance.” | 

“Good Heavens, if you’d like to look at the 
moon,” the young men cried in chorus, ‘‘we’ll 
be delighted to take you out!” 

“You!” Her bright eyes swept them with 
scorn. ‘‘Why should I possibly care about 
looking at the moon, or anything else, with 
boys like you? Can you write books?” 

They acknowledged, without any signs of- 
regret, that they could not; and furthermore 
added that they should consider the fact that 
he had done so in the light of a drawback to 
Mr. Thurston’s society. 

“Of course you would,” Alix informed them, 
in a tone which spoke volumes. ‘But, you see, 
I like literary people, and some of these days’”’ 
—her voice assumed the gravity of prophecy— 
“I expect to write a book myself!” 
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“Well, you haven’t written it yet,’’ one 
unawed spirit returned; ‘‘so we'll kindly over- 
look the intention.” 

Meanwhile Véra and Thurston had passed 
through the gay groups in the hall and gallery, 
and by a fortunate chance found the extreme 
seaward end of the latter unoccupied. 

“Of course this view is perfectly familiar 
to you,” Thurston remarked, as they stood 
looking out over the wide expanse of water 
which lay below them. “But I venture to hazard 
the opinion that you are not the kind of person 
to whom familiarity robs anything of its charm.” 

“On the contrary,” she answered, “familiarity 
adds another charm for me. I suppose I have 
a constant nature, for I can not imagine 
anything else.” 

“Yes, I should judge you have a very 
constant nature,” he said, leaning against 
a rose-wreathed pillar and regarding her with 
his keen, meditative glance. “All things that 
are old, and touched with associations of the 
past, appeal to you, I am sure; and your per- 
sonal attachments are no doubt very strong 
and lasting. ‘This’’—he glanced around him— 
“is an ideal environment for one of your tem- 
perament.”’ 

“I am fond of the place,” she said simply; 
“though we do not come here very often now. 
It is only a summer residence, you know which, 
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in the old time—for this is quite an old house— 
was occupied every year; but, of late, New 
Orleans people have abandoned these Gulf 
resorts for others more remote and more 
fashionable.” 

“I don’t wish to be a prophet of evil,” he 
said, “but I fear that some day fashion, of 
another order than that of the past, will find 
its way here again, and the fate which has be- 
fallen Florida will befall these lovely shores. 
‘Palatial’ hotels will arise; swarms of ‘smart’ 
people will come, to vie with one another in 
extravagance and dissipation; your beautiful 
shell road will be given up to automobile 
racing—”’ 

She lifted her head appealingly. 

“Don’t!” she entreated. “It is dreadful to 
think of such things, and worse yet to know 
that there are people who would welcome the 
change as progress and improvement. It is for 
that reason,” she added, “that, if you will pardon 
my saying so, I have been sorry to see Mr. 
Lauderdale’s yacht in our waters. It is like a 
piece of that other world of which you talk, and 
does not suit our world here.” 

His glance followed hers to where the long, 
white yacht lay, clearly defined as a picture 
in the circle of her electric lights, and expressing 
in every detail the power and luxury of wealth. 

“She does strike a slightly incongruous note,” 
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he acknowledged. ‘‘Those schooners yonder, 
with their brown sails, are much more pietur 
resque and appropriate to the scene.’ 

“It is not only the picturesqueness of which 
I was thinking,” Véra said, impelled to speak 
frankly by the singular power which some rare 
people possess to inspire confidence and evoke 
frankness in others: ‘it was the moral influence, 
shall I say? I was thinking of all that the 
yacht seems to symbolize and express.” 

“I understand.” His tone indeed denoted 
thorough comprehension. ‘But don’t you 
know that, sad as it may be to consider, not 
even Arcadia can hope to escape such influences 
long?” 

“I suppose not,” she agreed; but he knew as 
well as if she had uttered her thoughts that she 
was thinking less of Arcadia than of the possible 
effect of the luxurious craft, and all that she 
symbolized, upon one particular person. 

And, as it chanced, the person who was in 
the mind of each appeared in sight at that 
moment. Attended by Lauderdale, Stella came 
across the lawn, from a seat under a great live- 
oak near the edge of the bluff. Her light laugh 
rang out, as she drew near; and then, recogniz- 
ing the two on the gallery, she paused and 
- looked up. 

“What do you think?” she cried gaily to her 
sister. ‘‘Mr. Lauderdale wants to transfer the 
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whole company over to the yacht to finish 
the evening. It would be quite charming, 
wouldn’t it?”’ 

“Very charming, no doubt,” Véra acquiesced; 
“but, even if Mr. Lauderdale were in earnest, 
it would be out of the question.”’ 

“But I was in earnest, never more so,” 
Lauderdale protested. ‘‘Strikes me as a very 
good idea, and I don’t see why it should be out 
of the question.” ; 

“I can tell you,’ Stella exclaimed, before 
Véra could answer. “It is because nobody in 
Bay St. Louis ever did exactly such a thing 
before, and so there is no social precedent for it. 
Oh, you don’t know the delight of living in a 
place so idyllic—isn’t that the proper term, 
Mr. Thurston?—that the customs of a hundred 
years ago still survive in it?” 

She walked on as she spoke, followed by 
Lauderdale; while the glance of Véra and 
Thurston met instinctively. 

“You see,” said the former, “that there are 
people even here to whom the charm of the past 
does not appeal, and who are quite ready to 
welcome the present of which you spoke a few 
minutes ago.” 

“Oh, that of course!” Thurston rejoined, 
in a tone which expressed more careless con- 
tempt than he probably intended. ‘‘Such people 
not only abound in the world, but you could 
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scarcely expect a young lady who has just 
entered society, who has had some intoxicating 
draughts of admiration, and who is pining for 
the pleasures and excitements of the gay world, 
to appreciate the repose of such a place as this.” 

“I don’t know.” Véra spoke with the note 
of wistfulness which he had heard in her voice 
before. “It seems to me that she might be 
glad to refresh her soul with a little repose, 
after the whirl of gaiety in which she has lived 
for nearly a year past.” 

Thurston shook his head, smiling at her in a 
fashion which struck her as very kindly. 

“You expect more than is possible from one 
who feels, correctly enough, that she is peculiarly 
fitted by nature to shine in the world for which 
she is pining,” he said. “And don’t blame the 
influence of the yacht too much,” he added, as he 
saw Véra’s glance fall again on that trim and 
shapely craft. “You are surely not unaware 
that to deepen impressions already made, and 
strengthen desires already insistent, might be 
beyond the power even of a Water Witch.” 

She turned suddenly and regarded him with 
a vividness of expression which surprised him. 

“How is it that you can read people so 
accurately on such short acquaintance?” she 
asked. “Stella, Alix, and no doubt myself,— 
you read us all as if we were characters in one 
of your books.”’ 
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“Vou flatter me too much,” he answered. 
“I have read only certain very obvious charac- 
teristics in your sisters; and I may add that, 
as far as Miss Stella is concerned, I have been 
aided by her own revelations. But you are 

different. Some of your characteristics, of 
= course, also lie on the surface: but there are 
depths in your character which one would have 
to know you very well to be able to read.”’ 

“ It must be extremely interesting, the study of 
character,” she said, without pursuing further the 
subject of her own. And this struck Thurston 
as throwing a subtle light on it, since he knew 
how fascinating most people find the discussion 
of their personal traits. 

“Tt is. interesting,” he assented; ‘‘ because 
there is such an inexhaustible variety in human 
nature, although we talk of commonplace types. 
As a matter of fact, there are no two people who 
can be successfully influenced in exactly the 
same way.” 

“And does your knowledge tell you the way 
in which different characters can be most 
successfully influenced?’’ she asked, with the 
same vivid interest which had surprised him 
before. | 

“T hardly think my knowledge will allow me 
to pose as an instructor in the art of influencing 
people,” he replied, “even if I did not believe 
that nature has given you an instinct in 
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the matter which is much better than any 
knowledge.” 

“Oh, you are mistaken!” she answered hastily. 
“I seem to myself to have neither instinct nor 
knowledge; and so I have no influence where I 
would give anything to possess such a power 
and to be able to use it.’ 

“And yet,” he said, “you do not strike 
me as a person who would desire to assume 
responsibility.”’ 

“I don’t desire it,” she answered. ‘‘I shrink 
from it and dread it.” 

He lifted his brows. 

“I am afraid you are a little inconsistent,” 
he said; ‘‘for what responsibility is greater 
than that of exerting influence over the lives 
and characters of others?” 

“The responsibility of not exerting it is some- 
times much greater,” she returned. ‘‘ You don’t 
know what a burden it is, the sense of responsi- 
bility,” she went on, after an instant’s pause; 
especially when to exert the influence we are 
talking about seems absolutely hopeless.” 

“I think I understand,” he said. ‘Although 
you shrink from responsibility, you have a 
strong, perhaps an undue, sense of it toward 
some persons whom you find it hard to influence 
as you wish. But forgive me if I suggest that 
characters essentially different have sometimes 
great difficulty in understanding each other; 
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and that, as a general rule, it is best for each 
character to work out its own destiny on its 
own natural lines.” 

“But how if those lines lead it astray on the 
most vitally important points?” she asked 
quickly. 

“Even then,” he answered, “I believe in 
letting people fight their own way to the light. 
We may doubt what we are told, but what we 
learn by experience we can not doubt.” 

“But experience sometimes teaches too late,” 
she said. | 

“Too late for what?” he asked. “Are we 
not talking of the formation of character? It 
is never too late for that, you know; and perhaps 
the means by which we should like to form it 
would not be as effective as those ordered by 
fate.” 

“Not by fate, but by God,” she corrected 
softly. “And you are quite right: we should 
trust the means He employs, and be less anxious 
when our own means fail.” Then she looked 
up at him with one of her exquisite smiles. 
‘Thank you for a lesson I shall not forget!” 
she added. ‘‘Now I think our friends are leav- 
ing, SO we must go and say good-night to them.”’ 

And, as Thurston followed her into the house, 
he said to himself that it had been, unconsciously 
perhaps on her part, a very illuminating little 
conversation. 


VII. 


IGE TER the evening which intro- 
Rİ duced the two strangers to Bay 
| St. Louis society, matters went 
y for a time quite smoothly and 

AU gaily. Lauderdale gave enter- 
tainments on the yacht, which all the social 
element bidden to them enjoyed exceedingly, 
and which made clear to everyone that Stella 
Estcourt had the owner of the luxurious craft 
at her feet in the most satisfactory manner. 
Over this fact Bay St. Louis smiled approvingly ; 
“for Stella’s conduct:left nothing to be desired 
by the most critical judges. If Mr. Lauder- 
dale’s millions weighed with her at all, she 
certainly did not allow them to influence in 
the least her manner toward their fortunate 
possessor. Just as she treated her other ad- 
mirers, of whom here as elsewhere she had 
many, she treated the man who was plainly 
ready to offer her all the dazzling possibilities 
of his superabundant wealth. She was gracious 
and charming to him as to others, but neither 
in her graciousness nor in her charm was there 
any special note of favor; and of this no one 
was more distinctly aware than Lauderdale 


himself. And while her apparent indifference 
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piqued and attracted him, as it had piqued and 
attracted from the first, it also deterred him 
from making the proposal on the brink of which 
he had hesitated and retreated several times. 
This was as well known to Stella as to himself, . 
and afforded her not the least uneasiness, since 
she had a superb and well-grounded confidence 
in her ability to lead him over the brink when- 
ever she wished to do so. 

That is, always supposing that she did wish to 
do so. On this point it is to be presumed that 
she had not made up her mind; for even to 
those who knew her best her conduct gave no 
clue to her intentions. Both Mrs. Estcourt and 
Véra watched her with an anxiety altogether 
different in kind, but neither was able to tell 
what she was likely todo. Only Alix looked on, 
in her youthful cynicism, with an opinion fully 
formed. 

“Oh, yes, she'll end by marrying him!” she 
said to Bertie, who was the only person to whom 
she condescended to open her mind. ‘‘She 
thinks perhaps that she is hesitating, but she 
isn’t really. The matter was settled when the 
yacht dropped her anchor in the Bay. I knew 
it perfectly well. Stella’s pose of indifference 
has never deceived me.” 

“Vou think yourself wonderfully clever,” 
Bertie said, half admiringly, half resentfully. 
“If you are so certain, why don’t you tell 
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mamma and Véra, who are both dying to Siow 
what she is going to do?” 

“Why should I tell them?” Alix inquired. 
“They ought to know Stella as well as I do; 
and if they don’t, they wouldn’t believe that 
I am right. Besides, it would spoil fun. As it 
is, it’s like looking on at a play, with everybody 
in doubt how it will end, except oneself—and 
Mr. Thurston,” she added with an after-thought. 
“I can see clearly, from a certain quizzical look 
in his eyes when he glances at Stella, that he 
understands her as well as I do.” 

“Oh, you and Mr. Thurston!” Bertie found 
himself unable to express except by intonation 
what he thought of two people who imagined 
themselves more clear-seeing than all the rest of 
Bay St. Louis. “Not but that he would have 
some right to know,—a fellow who dissects 
people in his books as he does,” the boy added 
magnanimously. “But I think in that case 
he might tell Lauderdale, who isn’t a bad kind 
of chap at all, and who doesn’t know what 
Stella means to do any more than the rest 
of us.” 

“If Mr. Lauderdale wants to know what 
Stella means to do, he should ask her,” said 
Alix, emphatically. ‘‘He has no right to find 
out by any other means. And as for Mr. Thurs- 
ton, perhaps he is like me, and enjoys the fun 
too much to want to spoil it.” 
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Bertie meditated a moment and then shook 
his handsome young head. 

“There ‘won’t be much fun when the end 
comes, however Stella decides,” he said. ‘‘If 
she refuses Lauderdale—’”’ 

“She won’t refuse him!” Alix interposed in 
positive parenthesis. 

“Mamma will be terribly disappointed,” said 
Bertie; ‘‘while if she accepts him, Véra will 
make a tremendous row about his being a 
Protestant.” 

“The inevitable clash between mamma and 
Véra is bound to come on any point of impor- 
tance,” Alix said indifferently. ‘Poor Véra!— 
she doesn’t see that we are none of us like her, 
and that all her efforts to make us like her are 
utterly useless.” 

“Véra’s an awfully good sort,” Bertie ob- 
served. “It would be well if you and Stella 
were more like her.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be well at all,” Alix contradicted. 
‘“Wéra is as good as she can be, but she’s ex- 
tremely narrow, which is something to which 
good people are particularly liable; and nar- 
rowness is a great drawback in the modern 
world.” 

“If you mean that she’s a good Catholic—” 
Bertie began. 

“My dear boy,” Alix stopped him patroniz- 
ingly, “I don’t mean anything of the kind, 
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and you wouldn’t understand what I do mean 
if I explained it to you. As you say, she 
certainly is a good sort; and, personally, I 
shall never forget how like a trump she has 
stood by me about my studies,—though whether 
she will continue to stand by me when she 
finds out what I want to do now, is another 
question.” 

“What do you want to do?” Bertie asked, 
regarding her doubtfully. 

But Alix laughed and walked away. 

“You'll hear in time,” she said over her 
shoulder. 

“In time one hears everything,” Bertie re- 
turned sarcastically. “By next year we will 
probably know whether or not Stella is going 
to marry Mr. Lauderdale!” 

But there was one person who was not inclined 
to wait as long as this—nor indeed at all longer— 
for satisfaction on that important point. Mrs. 
Estcourt’s patience had reached its limit, and 
she was determined to demand an explanation 
from the beautiful, self-willed daughter, of whom, 
in modern fashion, she stood not a little in awe. 
For the Water Witch had now lain a week in 
Bay St. Louis, and of that time her owner had 
spent every hour which he was permitted in 
Stella’s society. His intentions no one could 
doubt, but Stella’s were still a mystery to her 
mother; and so it chanced that while Alix was 
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enlightening Bertie with her views, Mrs. Estcourt 
had brought her courage to the point of opening 
the subject with Stella. 

The opportunity presented itself when Stella 
came to have her hair dressed, in preparation for _ 
a dance to be given on the yacht that evening. 
For no one could arrange the lovely, abundant 
tresses as well as Mrs. Estcourt; and to do so 
was a labor of love to her, although she never 
failed to deplore the lack of the accomplished - 
French maid who should have performed the 
task. So when Stella appeared—a charming 
vision in a kimono of softest rose-colored silk, 
with her shining hair falling in a loose mass 
below her waist,—and, crossing the floor, sat 
down before the dressing table, Mrs. Estcourt, 
as she gathered up the lustrous lengths in her 
hands, had a sense of holding the young lady 
at her mercy. At least she could not run away, 
—so much was certain; ‘and yet it was with 
perceptible hesitation that, after a few words 
about the style of coiffure, the mother spoke 
as she had determined. 

“JT really think, Stella,” she said, “that you 
might tell me what you are going to do about 
Mr. Lauderdale.” | | 

Stella did not answer immediately; and, 
looking at her reflection in the mirror, Mrs. 
Estcourt saw that a shadow of impatience 
crossed her face. The same impatience 
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was in her voice when she presently said: 

“What is there to tell, mamma? Mr. Lauder- 
dale has never asked me to marry him, if that 
is what you mean.’ 

“But he will ask you, —that is - plain as 
possible,” Mrs. Estcourt answered; “and what 
I am anxious to know is whether or not you 
intend to accept him.” 

There was another pause, before Stella asked: 

“Would you like me to accept him?” 

“My dear child,” Mrs. Estcourt cried eagerly, 
“I would like you to—to follow the dictates of 
your heart!” 

Stella smiled as she put up her hand and took 
the comb her mother was using from her 
trembling fingers. 

“Sit down, mamma,” she answered, motioning 
to a chair near by. “Never mind about the 
hair, —there is time enough for that. Let us 
talk this thing out, now we have begun. Of 
= course I’ve always meant to let you know 
whenever I made up my mind, but the diffculty 
is that I haven’t yet been able to do that. 
You tell me to follow the dictates of my heart, 
but how am I to follow what doesn’t exist?” 

“You mean,” said Mrs. Estcourt, in a dis- 
appointed tone, “that you are not in love— 

er—with Mr. Lauderdale?” 

Stella regarded her mother with a gleam of 
amusement in her eyes. 
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“I put it to yourself,” she said, ‘‘do you think 
he is a subject for a grand passion? No, I am 
not in love with him in the least. How could I 
be? But still I care for him in a certain way. 
I find him amusing; I like him to be in love 
with me, and I like to know that if I only put 
out my hand I can have all the things that 
his millions command. ‘There is’’—she spoke 
gravely now—‘‘a great temptation in that, 


- mamma.”’ 


“I don’t see why you should speak of it as 
a temptation,’’ Mrs. Estcourt rejoined quickly. 
“I have never known any one better fitted than 
you are for what I should call a great opportunity 
to take a brilliant place in the world.” 

“There is no doubt about the opportunity, 
nor about my being able to take a brilliant 
place,” Stella said. “JI repeat that what he 
offers me—offers as plainly as if he had spoken 
’ —is a great temptation, but there are many 
things to be considered on the other side.” 

“I don’t know,” said Mrs. Estcourt, quite 
sincerely, “what they can be.” 

“Don’t you?” said her daughter. “Then I 
will go over them for you.” Leaning back in 
her chair as she spoke, she began to tell off the 
points on her slender white fingers. ‘‘In the 
first place, he is a very ordinary person, dull in 
mind and commonplace in character, who but 
for his millions would not be of the least impor- 
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tance. Now, I should prefer to marry a man 
who would be of importance to himself, —some 
one able to command success, like my father 
and your father.” 

“O my dear,” Mrs. Estcourt sighed, “you 
can’t have everything, you know! Those kind 
of men are very attractive, but you can see for 
yourself that after they are dead their talents 
and brilliancy don’t benefit their families.” 

Stella nodded. 

“Yes, I appreciate that,” she said; ‘‘ whereas 
millions—half a dozen or so, as Mr. Lauderdale 
has, I believe—can’t readily get away. And, 
after all, mamma, though it may sound horrid to 
say so, money is the most essential thing in life.” 

“Tt certainly is, my child,” Mrs. Estcourt — 
assented with all the gravity of bitter experi- 
ence. ‘‘None know how essential it is until 
they have suffered from the lack of it; and 
because I know so well what this suffering is, 
I should be more than thankful to see you safely 
provided against it.” 

“I know,” said Stella. “I have seen here, 
with almost all our friends and relatives as well 
as with ourselves, what it is to be cramped in 
every way for lack of sufficient money; and I 
have seen up yonder’’—she nodded in the 
direction of the north—‘‘what it is to be able 
to do what you please, without giving the 
question of means a consideration. I think I 
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am made for the last life. I can’t be satisfied 
with high ideals and narrow living. I want all 
that the world can give me; and I want it 
now, while I am young and beautiful. So I 
decided last summer to marry a rich man, 
never a struggling one.” 

“And yet,” said Mrs. Estcourt, “you are 
hesitating, and keeping this rich man, who has 
thought enough of you to follow you down here, 
and who is evidently wildly in love with you, 
in doubt and at arm’s length.” 

“Oh, that is good for him!” Stella observed, 
with fine indifference. ‘‘Men like him are so 
run after and spoiled by women generally— 
you’ve no idea how I was disgusted by seeing it 
last summer—that they need a course of neglect 
to bring them to their proper place, which, 
you know, we have always been taught is at 
the feet of a woman.” 

Mrs. Estcourt returned the gay smile with 
which the last words were uttered. 

“I think,” she said, “that you have this man 
safely enough at your feet.” 

“Yes, I think I have,” Stella agreed; “and 
yet I know that there is in him a certain obsti- 
nacy and sense of his own importance which 
will make it necessary to give him a decided 
answer whenever he speaks,—that is, whenever 
I allow him to speak,—and so I have held him 
off.” She paused. “But I can’t hold him off 
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much longer,” she added. ‘The situation is 
getting beyond my control, and therefore I 
must decide what answer I am to give him.” 

She looked at her mother with an appeal in 
her eyes—appeal for help in this the most 
important and most difficult decision of a 
woman’s life-—which was so unlike the usually 
self-confident Stella that Mrs. Estcourt was a 
little startled. 

“My darling,” she said, “all that I desire is 
that you shall do what you like best. Of course 
I shall be glad if you can accept Mr. Lauderdale, 
but I shall be resigned if you refuse him.” 

“And after I have refused him we shall both | 
probably spend the rest of our lives regretting 
it,” Stella said. “I have a very clear instinct of 
that, and an equally clear instinct that to accept 
him will be to choose the lower instead of the 
higher life!” she cried, as if in answer to some 
inner protest of the soul. “It would be folly 
for me to try to follow it.” 

Mrs. Estcourt looked a little puzzled. 

“What lower and higher life have you to 
choose between?” she said. “I suppose that is 
Catholic talk, but it sounds to me absurd.”’ 

“Perhaps it is absurd, at least from me,” 
answered Stella. “But that is the worst— 
or I suppose I ought to say the best—of being 
a Catholic: that one knows of a higher life. 
And there’s something dreadful in having to 
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make a deliberate choice,” she said in a lower 
tone, as if to herself, “even when one is as little 
troubled with religious scruples as I am.” 

“I can not conceive,” said Mrs. Estcourt in 
a tone of irritation, ‘‘why you should be troubled 
with scruples at all, or what occasion there is 
for them in this matter. Of course Mr. Lauder- 
dale is not a Catholic; but I am sure we see 
mixed marriages constantly, and you are the 
child of one.” 

“Yes, I remember that,” Stella said. ‘‘But 
there are—differences. However, there is no good 
in discussing this view of the matter with you—”’ 

“No.” And for once Mrs. Estcourt’s tone was 
almost violent from the antagonism—generally 
sleeping, but always alive — which she felt 
toward the religion of her husband and children. 
“You will no doubt prefer to discuss it with 
Véra or with the priest.” 

Stella laughed, not altogether mirthfully. 

“I am not in the least likely to discuss it 
with either of them,” she said. ‘‘Indeed, it 
may as well be put aside. As you remark, 
mixed marriages are very common; and a 
man practically without any religion at all, as 
Mr. Lauderdale is—and, for the matter of that, 
most men are nowadays,—will be likely to 
prove less troublesome than a bigot.” 

“There is no necessity for any trouble at all,” 
said Mrs. Estcourt, from the secure plane of 
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experience. “Let each one go his or her own way, 
and decline to discuss religious subjects at all. 
That is the plan your father and I followed, and 
it worked perfectly.” 

“It will certainly be the plan I shall follow 
if I marry Mr. Lauderdale,” said Stella; ‘for 
the simple reason that I doubt if I shall ever 
afterward have a moment in which to remember 
that such a thing as religion exists.” 

“My dear! You surely don’t mean that! 
One should always remember religion.” 
“Under some circumstances the best thing 

may be to forget it, as all the people with whom 
I was associated last summer seemed to have 
done,” Stella returned. Then she added im- 
patiently: ‘Don’t let us discuss the subject 
further. I can’t imagine why we are discussing 
it at all.” 

“I certainly don’t see that there is any need 
for you to consider it,’’ Mrs. Estcourt agreed. 

“I don’t see much good in considering any- 
thing,’’ Stella remarked, a little wearily. “I 
might as well toss up a coin and leave the de- 
cision to chance. Talking the matter over has 
thrown no more light on it than thinking it 
over gave, except that it’s clear you would like 
me to accept Mr. Lauderdale, and I was always 
pretty sure of that.” | 

“I want you to do what is for your happiness,” 
said Mrs. Estcourt, almost tearfully. “It has 
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been so terrible to me to think of your life 
being spent in narrow, cramped conditions that 
I couldn’t be other than glad when there came 
into it this man, who has so much to offer you, 
and who seems so kind and pleasant.” 

‘“‘He zs both kind and pleasant,” said Stella,— 
“really as tolerable a specimen of the millionaire 
as one is likely to.find. To look further would be 
perhaps tempting Fate. I suppose I might as 
well let him speak,” she went on meditatively, 
while she regarded her lovely reflection in the 
mirror as if seeking inspiration from it. ‘‘Much 
will depend on the way he offers himself. If 
he does it with the faintest touch of the arrogance 
of the man who thinks he can buy the world, 
and Stella Estcourt included, I must refuse 
him, mamma. There will be no help for it 
then.” 

“My dear child,” answered Mrs. Estcourt, 
solemnly, “I should never wish you to do other 
than refuse a man who could forget himself 
so far. But I don’t think,” she added, “that 
there is the least danger of anything of the kind 
from Mr. Lauderdale.” 

“I dont’ think so either,” Stella laughed. 
“He has had a lesson in humility not only from 
me, but from all Bay St. Louis, since he has 
been here, that has done him good. Well, come 
now, mamma, and make me as beautiful as you 
can. As for the rest, it is kismet.” 


VIII. 


HE Water Witch was a brilliant 
sight, as she lay on the still 
waters of the bay that night. 
` Besides her electric lights, she was 
3 AAD hung with colored lanterns from 
stem to stern; so that all her beautiful lines were 
clearly defined, and from the shore she looked 
like a fairy ship which had drifted for a moment 
into mortal vision. Nor was the picture less 
charming to those who, conveyed in boats to 
her side, were received by their host at the head 
of the stairway which led from the water up 
to the white deck, prepared and cleared for 
dancing. Everywhere the vessel was in festive 
attire. Masses of roses filled with their color 
and perfume the spacious saloon, with its 
luxurious furniture, and its silken-draped win- 
dows open to the sea-breeze; while musicians 
—brought from New Orleans for the occasion— 
were playing softly behind a screen of palms. 
It was hardly wonderful that the gay brilliance 
of the scene mounted to Stella’s brain like wine 
when she stepped on board; for she was well 
aware that the whole entertainment, with its 
beauty and its costly luxury, was given for her 
pleasure alone. 
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“Oh, enchanting!” she cried, as she looked 
around, while her hand lay in Lauderdale’s. 
“What a delightful host you are!” she added, 
smiling at him. ‘‘This is even more charming 
than your Newport entertainment.” 

“That is as I would wish it to be,” he answered, 
flushing with pleasure under her glance and her 
words. ‘‘I can do no less than give my best to 
Bay St. Louis in return for all it has given me.” 

“Do you always pay your social debts in 
such generous measure?’’ she asked, her eyes 
still smiling on him. 

“I always endeavor to do so,” he replied. 
“But there was something more difficult than 
paying social debts here,” he went on in a lower 
tone. ‘‘There was the effort to please you; 
and if you are really pleased—’’ 

‘“ Who could fail to be pleased with anything 
so beautiful?’’ she asked hastily, for at this 
moment another bevy of guests came up the 
side of the yacht. “But I mustn’t detain you 
now from your duties as host to tell you how 
much I am pleased. Later perhaps—”’ 

“Later, then; and don’t forget my dances,” 
he said, as she turned away. 

“I should be very ungrateful if I did,” she 
laughed back. 

“Mr. Lauderdale certainly does things en 
prince,” Mrs. Estcourt remarked, as they were 
conducted by a trim maid to a state-room fitted 
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up with sea-green silk into a bower fit for a 
queen, ° | 

“Why shouldn’t he?” Stella asked carelessly, 
as she threw off her wraps, and looked approv- 
ingly. at herself in the long mirror. ‘‘Who 
wouldn't like do to things in a princely manner 
if he could? It’s only a question of possessing 
the necessary means. Yet I confess,” she 
added, turning to Véra and speaking in French, 
“that all this is very charming, and the man 
himself not bad.”’ 

“It is all certainly charming,” Véra answered; 
“and the man himself deserves something 
better than such faint praise—from you.” 

“That is not faint praise—from me,” Stella 
rejoined. ‘‘But perhaps I may give him some- 
thing better, since you think he deserves it,” 
she added, with a mischievous laugh. 
© Before Véra could reply, Mrs. Estcourt inter- 
posed hurriedly. 

“How can you be so imprudent, Stella?” she 
asked, also in French. ‘‘ You don’t know what 
the maid understands, and this is not the place 
to discuss the person of whom you are talking. 
Are you both ready? Then let us go out.” 

But as Véra followed her stepmother, it 
occurred to her that the interruption had not 
been without another reason than the one given. 
It was more than probable that Mrs. Estcourt 
wished to prevent even a word of possible 
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remonstrance from reaching Stella; and yet, 
as the elder sister looked at the younger; as she 
saw and clearly read the meaning of the excite- 
ment and elation that were lending such radiance 
to the girls beauty, a sense of -hopelessness 
filled her, and it is doubtful if she would have 
uttered any remonstrance had the opportunity 
been given her, unless purely as a matter of 
duty. To her, too, something of the feeling of 
kismet came; she had a sense of an impending 
fate which it was altogether beyond her power 
to avert or control, and a new realization of 
those forces of character and temperament 
which we sometimes feel to be altogether irre- 
sistible in determining human conduct. The 
burden of responsibility toward her father’s 
children, which for years had lain so heavily 
on her young life, was not lessened; but to- 
night, for the first time, she felt that there was 
nothing for her to do,—that she could only 
stand aside and watch a decision which she had 
no means of influencing. This thought was the 
inner refrain with which she accompanied the 
throbbing music, the laughter and gaiety around 
her, in the last of which her effort to join was 
so far successful that only Thurston detected 
the shadow of anxiety in her eyes as they 
occasionally followed her sister and Lauderdale. 
It was on catching this look at the end of a 
dance which she had given him, that he said: 
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= “I wonder if you have explored all the nooks 
of the yacht? If not, there are one or two I 
should like to show you.” 

“By all means show them to me, then,” she 
answered; ‘‘for I am a little tired of dancing, 
and a nook sounds restful.” | 

“I will see that it is restful,” he replied, and 
led her away from the dancers and the music 
down the flower and lantern trimmed length 
of the deck to the extreme forward end of the 
vessel, where, in the point formed by the prow, 
one of the nooks of which he spoke had been 
arranged with palms and shaded lights. Here 
the sound of the violins came softened by 
distance; and mingled with it was the fainter 
music of rippling water as, swayed by the tide, 
the yacht swung on her anchor. 

“This is pleasant,” Véra said gratefully, as 
she sank into one of the large, silken-cushioned 
wicker chairs which the nook contained. ‘And 
restful, too,” she added, smiling at Thurston. 
“You have kept your word.” 

“I thought you would like it,” he awad 
“And now shall I order a little refreshment? 
I can summon a steward in a moment.” 

“No,” she replied. “All I want is to enjoy 
the quiet. It is more refreshing than any- 
thing else.” | 

And as she leaned back in her chair, while 
her gaze turned where the violet, star-set sky 
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sloped down to meet the outspread waters of 
the Gulf, he saw that the refreshment to be 
drawn from the wide, tranquil spaces, the two 
immensities of sea and sky, was indeed all that 
she desired. He was so sure of this that for a 
moment or two he did not break the silence, and 
it was Véra who presently spoke again. 

“You seem to know always what people like 
best,” she said, turning her dark, gentle glance 
upon him. “It is a great gift to be so sympa- 
thetic.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t always take the trouble 
to be sympathetic,” he replied; ‘‘but, as far as 
you are concerned, I flatter myself that I know, 
to a certain extent at least, what will please you. 
I have seen for an hour past that you were tired 
of the festive scene yonder, and I have only 
waited an opportunity to bring you here.” 

“It was very good of you,” she answered 
gratefully, though not surprised; for Thurston 
and herself had become very friendly during the 
_ days in which the yacht had lain in Bay St. 
Louis, and this was only another proof of the 
sympathetic quality which she had perceived 
and liked in him. ‘‘But I’m sorry that I’m so 
transparent,” she went on. “I would not have 
wished people to see that anything disturbed 
me this evening.”’ 

“I doubt if any one beside myself did perceive 
it,” he replied. ‘‘You have borne yourself as 
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gaily as others, and I am sure there’s no need 
for me to tell you that the ordinary gaze sees 
only the surface. Besides, people have been 
too much occupied in watching your sister to 
observe you, even if you had betrayed an 
anxiety which nobody would have been likely 
to suspect.”’ 

She was again silent for a minute before she 
said quietly: | 

“It has not been anxiety which I have been 
feeling; for that implies doubt, and I have no 
doubt now what Stella means to do.”’ 

“There does not seem much room for doubt,” 
he agreed, “unless she is more than an ordinary 
coquette.” 

“She is not that,” Véra said. “I believe 
that what has looked like coquetry up to this 
time has been only indecision, but now I think 
that she has made up her mind to accept Mr. 
Lauderdale.” 

“And you are sorry?” The note of inter- 
rogation in the words seemed unnecessary, but 
Thurston felt that the frame of mind of one who 
in modern America regretted the probable accep- 
tance of a millionaire justified a little study. 

She looked at him with surprise. 

“How can I be other than sorry?” she asked. 
“She will be marrying a man who is a stranger 
to her people and their traditions; she will be 
entering a society which you, as well as many 
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others, say is the most grossly material in the 
world, where all the lower part of her nature— 
its vanity and its love of luxury and of 
pleasure—will be fostered to the utmost; and, 
above all, she will be making what Catholics 
call a mixed marriage, which, in one way or 
another, is almost invariably unhappy.” 

It was now Thurston’s turn to be silent; 
for what was in his mind was, ‘‘She will be doing 
much worse even than that, from your point of 
view.” But it was not his place to speak of 
this, so he only said presently: 

“Then your sister is a Catholic, as well as 
yourself? ” 

“Oh, yes!?” Véra answered. “We are all 
Catholics.” 

“Not Mrs. Estcourt, I believe?” 

“No. Mamma is a Protestant.” She hesi- 
tated, then added, as if on an impulse: “I have 
reason to know something of what a mixed 
marriage means. When my father felt himself 
to be facing death, he could only send for me, 
though I was then little more than a child, and 
lay on me the charge to keep the children of his 
second marriage in the faith. He had no one 
else to trust.” | 

“He could have found no one better, I am 
sure,” Thurston said gently. “But it was a 
heavy responsibility to place on such young 
shoulders.” 
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“I have never minded the heaviness of the 
responsibility,” Véra said simply. “But as 
time goes on it becomes harder to fulfil the 
trust; for of course I have no real authority 
and not much influence, as opposed to that of 
their mother.” 

“Not to speak of the world, the flesh and the 
devil,” Thurston said. ‘‘ Those are strong forces, 
and you are fighting them all, you see. And 
since they are so many and so strong, you ought 
not to be discouraged by some apparent defeats, | 
observe that I say apparent, for in this extremely 
puzzling world it is often difficult to tell what 
are defeats and what are victories.” 

“Do you know that you are not only a very 
sympathetic but a very comforting person as 
well?” she asked. ‘“‘This is not the first time 
that you have said things which comfort me 
very much. Of course I know, and’’—with a 
note of compunction—‘“‘ought to feel more 
than .I do, some sources of spiritual comfort, 
especially that of absolutely trusting God. 
But I can’t close my eyes to the fact that God 
does not compel people to do what is right. 
He leaves them free; and if they wander away 
from Him after the trinity of which you have 
spoken, He does not force them to return.” 

‘And you would like to force them?” 

“I would like to shield them from evil in- 
fluences, but day by day this becomes more 
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difficult; perhaps I should say more impossible.” 

“It is impossible,” Thurston said, with the 
interest which he felt in this simple and candid 
soul unmistakably evident in his voice. ‘‘ No- 
body can shield another in that way, except to 
a very limited degree. And it really would not 
be good for the person so shielded, if it could be 
done; it would only tend to the weakening of 
character. To renounce the world willingly is 
no doubt the highest possible exercise of the 
will of which a human being is capable, but to 
renounce it unwillingly can be of little or no 
benefit. Thwarted desires can lower a character, 
and probably ruin a soul, as completely as if 
they were fulfilled; in fact, even more com- 
pletely, since there is no way of testing the 
thwarted desire, whereas fulfilment is a test 
which often reveals utter emptiness. King 
Solomon has not been the only person in human 
history to learn from satiety that all is vanity.” 

“But there are other ways of learning it,” she 
suggested. 

He shook his head. 

“Not for some people. Don’t deceive your- 
' self on that point. In your sister, for example, 
you must be aware that love of the world, and 
desire for all it can give, are like a consuming 
fire. She will never be satisfied until she 
. has gained possession of all the things for which 
she is now longing; and if Lauderdale were not 
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here to be the means to that end, it is likely 
that she would find other means which you 
might like even less.” 

“You seem,” said Véra, “to believe that if 
she accepts Mr. Lauderdale it will only be 
because he can give her the things for which I 
know that she does indeed long. But, worldly 
though she has become, I am sure that Stella 
would not do that.” 

Later observation of Stella had not inclined 
Thurston to be as sure of this as he had once 
expressed himself when Lauderdale interrogated 
him on the point; but he was not inclined to 
tell Véra what he really thought. Therefore 
he said: 

“I haven’t meant to imply that Lauderdale 
himself has no attraction for her. On the 
contrary, I think she likes him, and he is 
really not a bad fellow at all. It should be 
quite possible to like him for himself, apart from 
the halo of his millions.” | 

“If it were not for the millions—’’ Véra 
began, and then paused abruptly; for at this 
moment Lauderdale and Stella came in sight, 
among various couples who between the dances 
were promenading about the decks, leaning over 
the railings, or lingering in shaded corners. 
It was at once apparent that Lauderdale was 
bringing his companion to the pretty nook at 
the prow; but as soon as they were near enough 
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to perceive that it was occupied, he turned 
quickly and led her away. Véra’s eyes followed 
them, with the wistful expression with which 
Thurston was familiar; but he ‚could not but 
meditate, as he regarded her, on the utter 
unworldliness of spirit which her attitude toward 
this desirable suitor displayed. 

“Don’t be distressed,” he said at length, very 
gently. “No doubt Lauderdale is seeking a 
quiet spot in which he can lay his heart, and 
incidentally the millions of which we have been 
speaking, at Miss Stella’s feet. But remember 
two things: first, nothing is certain until it has 
happened, so, notwithstanding the offer, the 
marriage you fearmay never take place; and, 
secondly, if it should take place, the effect on 
your sister’s character may not be what you 
anticipate. In nothing are people more likely 
to surprise us than in the manner in which they 
are influenced by events and conditions, of the 
possible effect of which we fancied ourselves 
quite certain. I’m afraid,” he added at this 
point, with a slight laugh, “that you must find 
me insufferably didactic; but I am so anxious 
to throw an encouraging light on the situation 
that you will perhaps forgive me.”’ 

“I haven’t found you in the least didactic,” 
Véra declared quickly; ‘‘only sympathetic and 
encouraging. It has been kind of you to give 
me the benefit of your knowledge of life and 
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character, and your consoling philosophy. I 
shall not forget the things you have said if— 
if what I fear comes to pass.” 

“I don’t think there is any doubt that what 
you immediately fear will come to pass, —that 
your sister will accept Lauderdale,” he replied. 
“But in that case you may remember at least 
one of the things I have said.” 

“And that is—?” 

‘That, especially as far as marriage is con- 
cerned, nothing is certain until it has come to 
pass.”’ 

Véra looked at him with a sudden keenness 
for which he was not prepared. 

“If you know of anything which might pre- 
vent such a marriage,” she said, “I think you 
should. tell me what it is.” 

“I know,” he answered, conscious that his 
desire to be consoling had carried him a little 
too far, “that in life we may always count upon 
certain probabilities, of which the breaking of 
an engagement is one.” 

She kept her gaze upon him for a. moment » 
longer, and in that moment recognized both the 
evasion in his speech and the futility of seeking 
a more direct reply. 

“Yes, engagements are often broken,” she 
then agreed; ‘‘and we may be anticipating a 
great deal in taking even that much for granted, 
since engagements are also among the things of 
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which one can not be certain until they are © 
accomplished. But this discussion must be 
very uninteresting to you,” she added quite 
sincerely. ‘‘Do pardon me for being so self- 
absorbed.” 

“Self -absorbed I am sure you never could 
be,” he answered in a tone of equal sincerity. 
“And I think you will believe me when I say 
that, so far from being uninteresting, the 
discussion as well as the situation, interests me 
extremely.” 

“I suppose that to a writer all situations are 
in some degree interesting,” she said. 

“That,” Thurston answered, “is the first 
unkind speech I have heard from your lips.” 

“Unkind!’’ she repeated. “You can not 
think I meant—” ; 

“Anything really unkind? No, I don’t sup- 
pose you did; but, all the same, it was a trifle 
so,—to imply that my interest in what we have 
been discussing arises from that cold-blooded 
study of human nature in various situations 
with which writers are (if I may judge by my- 
self) somewhat unjustly credited.” 

“I never thought of it as cold-blooded,” she 
said apologetically. “I could not have talked ` 
to you as I have done if I had not felt how 
sympathetic you were. I told you that, you 
know. And of course I am aware that your 
interest in your friend is personal, but J have 
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imagined that your interest intherest of us was 
chiefly because we are new types to you.”’ 

“L may have talked some nonsense of the 
kind when we were first acquainted,” Thurston 
replied; “but I flattered myself that by this 
time I was recognized as something of a 
friend. How long a time is required to make a 
friend in Bay St. Louis?” 

Véra looked at him with one of her exquisite 
smiles. 

“About as long as we have known you, I 
think,” she said. 


TX. 


than that matrimonial engage- 
| ments are among the things of 
8| which one can not be certain 
until they are accomplished, it 
may be imagined that Mrs. Estcourt’s anxiety | 
to know Stella’s final decision with regard to 
Lauderdale’s suit was very great. For, not- 
withstanding the fact that a public announce- 
ment of such an engagement would have 
surprised no one present at the entertainment 
on the yacht, so devoted were Lauderdale’s 
attentions to his beautiful guest, and so unusual 
was the graciousness which Stella showed in 
receiving these attentions, Mrs. Estcourt felt 
less certainty of the result than any one else. 
And this was not only because she hoped 
exceedingly that her daughter might accept the 
highly gilded suitor, while stern experience of 
life had taught her that what we hope for most is 
seldom granted to us, but also because she 
remembered the things which Stella had said 
only a few hours earlier; and she knew better 
than any one else, better even than Véra, that 
there were forces in the girl which might at the 
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last moment influence her to a decision alto- 
gether different from what was expected of her. _ 
With some of these forces—that, for example, 
of high-spirited pride—she sympathized entirely, 
and would have had her daughter refuse a dozen 
millionaires rather than yield one of her preroga- — 
tives of sex or of blood. But there were others, 
what she called the “scruples”? that even an 
indifferent Catholic feels in making the most 
momentous choice in life, which she considered 
with dread and dislike, as something with which 
she had no power to cope, and which might take 
the most unexpected and exasperating turns. 

Therefore it was with an equal fear of what 
they should hear, though based on altogether 
different grounds, that neither mother nor sister 
asked any question of Stella on their way home 
from the yacht, nor even when they were 
finally within their own doors. | 

“It has certainly been a delightful evening; 
= but I fancy we are all too tired to say anything 
now but good-night,’”’ Mrs. Estcourt remarked, 
as they entered the hall, and she moved toward 
her chamber, which was on the ‘lower floor. 

“I am not tired,” Stella said; “so if you 
. don’t mind, mamma, I’ll come in your room for 
a little while.” 

‘“‘Good-night, then, to you both!” Véra said, 
moving rather hastily toward the staircase. 

But Stella’s voice arrested her. 
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“Don’t go, Véra,” she said. “I’m sure you 
are not too tired to come in also for a few 
minutes. I won’t detain you long.” 

Véra turned reluctantly, her sinking heart 
telling her what announcement she would hear, 
and followed the two who had preceded her into 
the spacious chamber. When with a touch 
Mrs. Estcourt turned up the flame of a lamp 
which was burning low, and its light fell on 
Stella, the girl’s beauty, with the touch of 
brilliancy which excitement lent, fairly dazzled 
her mother and sister. She stood, with the hood 
of her wrap thrown back from her flower-like 
head, and turned her shining glance from one 
to the other as she said: 

“I wanted to tell you both that Mr. Lauder- 
‘dale has asked me to marry him, and I have 
promised to do so.” 

“ My dearest child!” Mrs. Estcourt exclaimed. 
The next moment she had Stella in her arms 
and was kissing her excitedly. “You have 
made me so happy!” she cried. ‘It is a mar- 
riage such as I have always wished for you. I 
am so glad you have accepted this man, whose 
devotion to you deserves everything.” 

“Well, he is to have everything, you see,” 
Stella said, with a slight laugh. “I knew you 
would be glad,” she added, touching her lips 
to her mother’s cheek; ‘‘and I am glad to have 
pleased you.” Then, disengaging herself from 
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the encircling embrace, she turned to Véra. 
“I know that I have not pleased you,” she said, 
with an odd strain of regret in her voice; “and 
I’m sorry. But you'll wish me happiness all the 
same, I’m sure.” | 

“O Stella, with all my heart!” Véra answered, 
as she put her arms about the slender figure, 
and kissed, in: French fashion, first one and 
then the other of the fresh, satin-soft cheeks. 
“Mamma herself doesn’t wish for your hap- 
piness more than Ido. You must know that.” 

“Yes, I know it,” Stella answered. ‘‘ You’ve 
always been everything that is good and kind 
to me; and I’m sorry to disappoint you, as 
I am disappointing you now. But you must 
remember that you and I are very different,and a 
life that might satisfy you could never satisfy me.” 

“Yes, we are very different,” Véra agreed, 
with a sigh; “and, being so different, the needs 
of our natures are different, too. I always try 
to remember that, and I remember it now. God 
grant you may have chosen for your best happi- 
ness, ma bien aimee; and may His blessing be 
with you always!”’ 

Stella drew back a little, that she might lay 
her hands on the shoulders of the speaker, and 
meet the gaze of the dark, gentle eyes directly. 
Plainly she was moved beyond her usual wont; 
for generally she shrank with dislike from any 
expression of deep feeling. 
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“Remember this too,” she said quickly and 
earnestly: “I’m a very indifferent Catholic, 
but I’ll never give up or betray my faith, Véra. 
You may be certain of that.” 

“Then,” said Véra, kissing her again with a 
certain solemnity, as of one who accepts a 
pledge, “that is all which matters. Otherwise 
it is of no importance how or where you spend 
your life, if only you are true to your faith and 
its teachings.” ; 

“It seems to me,” Mrs. Estcourt exclaimed 
impatiently, ‘that this is a very strange time 
for preaching—only Véra is always so fond of it. 
As if Stella were likely to forget her faith because 
she makes a brilliant marriage!” 

“I hope that it doesn’t follow necessarily,” 
Véra said. ‘‘Forgive me, mamma! I didn’t 
mean to preach, only to tell Stella how happy | 
_ I am for the assurance she has given me. Now 
I will leave her to you, and to-morrow we'll talk 
over the brilliant marriage.” 

But at this moment a slim young figure, in 
white draperies, appeared at the door. It was 
Alix, who, roused by the return of the party, 
had come down to see what detained her sisters 
so long. Her curiosity was gratified by Véra’s 
last words; and she made a little sound like a 
crow of satisfaction, which turned all eyes 
upon her. 

“So the brilliant marriage is s settled, is it?” 
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she inquired. “I’m glad Stella has finally 
decided to put you, mamma, and Véra, not to 
speak of Mr. Lauderdale, out of your state of 
anxiety. Of course J always knew what she 
was going to do.”’ 

“You knew nothing of the kind!” said Stella. 
“How could you know what I didn’t know 
myself?” 

“Because I know you better than you know 
yourself,” Alix returned complacently. “I al- 
ways know what you, or almost anyone else, 
are going to do, because I have the insight of 
—er—I suppose it wouldn’t do to say genius.” 

“I really don’t think it would;” observed 
Véra. ‘‘Come, you modest young person, wish 
Stella happiness, and then I’ll march you back 
to bed.” 

It was with the same patronizing air, how- 
ever, that Alix kissed her sister and told her 
that she not only wished her happiness but was 
quite sure she would be happy. 

“For a time at least,” she qualified. ‘They 
say—people who are supposed to know—that 
nobody is happy very long; but I’m sure you'll 
enjoy tremendously spending Mr. Lauderdale’s 
millions, and being a great social success for a 
while, anyhow, Stella.” 

“It is very kind of you to promise, with that 
wonderful insight of yours, that I shall be a 
social success,” Stella replied. ‘Yes, I don’t 
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pretend to be above enjoying the good things of | 
life which money can buy, so no doubt I shall 
like well enough spending my share of the 
millions. Mamma dearest, I really don’t think 
there is anything more to be said to-night, so I 
might as well go to bed. Mr. Lauderdale will 
be here to see you in the morning, and then we 
can settle everything. So good-night!”’ 

‘“‘Good-night, my precious child!’’ Mrs. Est- 
court answered, embracing her again. “You 
have made me happier than I have been for 
many, many years.” 

“It must be a great thing to feel that you 
have made anybody as happy as mamma is, 
and no doubt Mr. Lauderdale also,’ Alix 
remarked meditatively, as the three sisters 
went upstairs a few minutes later. “And I 
suppose you are happy yourself too, Stella?” 

“A little,” Stella answered lightly, as she 
pinched the round arm near her. “It’s a 
relief to have come to a decision, and to feel 
sure,” she added more gravely, “that one has 
decided wisely.” | 

“You do feel sure of that?” Véra asked a 
little wistfully, pausing as they gained the head 
of the staircase. 

“Quite sure,” Stella replied. “I have weighed 
it all. Mr. Lauderdale can give me everything 
I want most—”’ 

“And you give him?” 
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“Myself, my dear, and you certainly won’t 
deny that that is a gift which should satisfy 
any man.’ 

“We are a modest family, aren’t we?” Alix 
mocked. ‘But Stella’s right: she’ll adorn the - 
millions more than they can ever adorn her. 
And you needn’t fret about the spiritual state, 
Véra; for it must be just as bad, spiritually, 
to be longing for the things of the world as to 
possess them.”’ 

“ Alix, sometimes I think you have a touch 
of real insight,” Véra said; and then she bade 
the two good-night and went on to her own 
chamber. 

The next morning Mr. Lauderdale presented 
himself, saw Mrs. Estcourt, and was accepted 
by that lady as her daughter’s fiancé, in a 
manner which, under all its exquisite polish and 
cordiality, made quite clear to his comprehension | 
that it was a distinct condescension for an 
Estcourt, springing from more generations of 
gentlefolks than could readily be counted, to 
ally herself with one whose gentility was of 
extremely recent, however highly gilded, 
origin. By what subtle means this impression 
/ was conveyed to his rather dull mind, Lauder- 
dale could not have said; but that, notwith- 
standing her suavity, Mrs. Estcourt did convey 
it there could be no doubt. 

“Your mother was as kind as possible,” he 
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told Stella a little later, when they were seated 
together under a magnolia on the lawn, while 
the sunshine, like distilled gold, lay over the 
sleepy, leaf-embowered town, the encircling 
autumn woods, and the far stretch of blue, 
sparkling sea. ‘‘She made it all very easy for 
me. But, by Jove! what a typical aristocrat 
she is! In spite of her kindness, she made me 
feel as if I had come, without much claim to 
do so, to ask for the hand of a princess.” 

Stella laughed, not ill pleased that her mother 
had conveyed this impression to one who other- 
wise might have entertained the mistaken idea 
that his superabundant wealth gave him a right 
to condescend. 

“That is our Southern attitude,” she answered. 
“And it isn’t a pose or an affectation: it’s as 
natural to us as to breathe. Mamma meant 
nothing offensive.” + 

“Oh, I wasn’t offended the least bit!’ he 
assured her. ‘‘I rather liked it, because, as 
you say, it’s the genuine thing. And you are 
a princess, or ought to be,” he added, looking 
at her with admiring eyes. ‘I’ve always felt 
as if you were too fine and delicate for a 
common-place fellow like me to hope to win.” 

“But you see that you have won me,” she 
answered, with a smile; ‘‘and I can tell you 
that it was just what you have expressed, 
the wholesome humility of your attitude, which 
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helped you to do so. No words can express 
how quickly I should have refused you, if you 
had ever been guilty of showing even a touch 
of the offensive confidence which I have 
seen men display in such circumstances, when 
they chanced to possess a good deal of 
money.” 

“Well, money is such a power in the world, 
and men who possess it are so kotowed to by 
the great American public, that perhaps one 
oughtn’t to blame them too much when they 
are arrogant,” Lauderdale said apologetically. 
“I should probably have been like the rest if 
I hadn’t been lucky enough to have for a friend 
Thurston, who has helped to keep my head 
level. And then I fell in love with you, and 
you’ve aided the levelling process tremendously, 
you know.” | 

“Have I?” Stella laughed again. ‘Really 
I don’t think you need much help in keeping 
your head level. Nature seems to have made 
it so. You strike me as a person of excellent 
common-sense, and people of common-sense 
seldom make mistakes in life.” 

“Iye made a few,” Lauderdale said, his face 
clouding over a little. He paused, looked down, 
hesitated a moment, and then raised a 
pair of honest eyes to Stella’s. ‘‘There’s 
one mistake about which I must tell you,” 
he said. 
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But Stella interrupted him quickly. Some 
instinct made her afraid to hear what he was 
about to tell. 

“Don’t!” she said. “I never care to hear 
about mistakes, especially after they are over.” 

“This of which I speak is certainly over,” he 
said; “but, all the same, I feel bound to tell you 
about it. It doesn’t matter in the least now, 
but I’ve been married before.” 

Stella’s heart gave a leap like that of a fright- 
ened bird, although she retained her outward 
composure. | 

“Have you indeed?” she said. “I never 
heard that you were a widower.” 

“I don’t think that is what they call a man 
who is divorced,” Lauderdale answered. 

“Divorced!” She could only repeat the word 
with lips which had grown suddenly stiff. “ You 
don’t mean that you are divorced?” 

He nodded. 

“That’s what I am,” he said. And then the 
expression of her face made him add appre- 
hensively: “I—I hope you won’t mind. It’s 
awfully common with us, you know; and—er— 
nobody thinks anything of it.” 

Stella drew her hand, which he was holding, 
from his clasp. A sense of horrible disappoint- 
ment filled and possessed her. Until this mo- 
merit she did not know how much she really cared 
to marry Lauderdale, how much the abundant 
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wealth he offered meant to her. Was it possible 
that she was to be forced, after all, to turn her 
back on the attractive future opening before 
her? Her eyes were shining with anger as she 
looked at him. 

‘‘ Why did you not tell me this before?” she 
demanded in a low, imperative voice. “You 
knew, you must have known, what it means 
to me.”’ 

“On my honor, I didn’t know that it would — 
mean more to you than to others,” he answered; 

“and it wasn’t a pleasant subject to talk about, 
you can understand.”’ 

“Vou knew that I am a Catholic, and every- 
body knows that the Catholic Church does not 
recognize divorce.” | 

“No,” he replied, “I didn’t know that you 
are a Catholic, although Thurston said once that 
he fancied you might be. Your mother told me 
that she is a Protestant, and it was natural to 
suppose that you were of her religion, since you 
never mentioned the subject yourself.” 

It was quite true. During all their acquaint- 
ance the subject of religion had never been 
mentioned between them. Stella remembered 
that now. As far as even the remotest allu- 
sion to spiritual things went, they might have 
been two pagans of ancient Greece or Rome, 
only in the latter case there would probably 
have been some allusion to the gods in their 
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talk. It was her own fault—the fault of her 
absorbing worldliness—that this man knew 
nothing of her beliefs, nothing of the faith 
which stood like a barrier between them. As 
she realized this she threw herself back in 
her seat, saying in the same imperative tone: 

“Tell me all about it.” 

It was not a pleasant story certainly which 
Lauderdale had to tell, yet one which is not only 
common enough, as he said, in the society in 
which he lived, but the knowledge of the com- 
monness of which has been brought to every home 
in the land by the sensational press. A young 
millionaire, running a course of ordinary folly, 
marrying a beautiful girl, whom he finds later 
was at the time of marrying him in love with 
another man; a brief life of discord, ending in 
discoveries which lead naturally and easily to 
the divorce court,—who has not been disgusted 
by relations such as this forced by glaring head- 
lines on the attention? In a few careful house- 
holds only are these stories kept from the eyes 
of the young, but Stella was of her day and 
- generation. She had read and, during her 
visits in the North, had heard many such stories; 
only, as it chanced, she had never heard this one 
story which was of vital interest to her. 

As she listened, her heart sank lower and 
lower, the sense of intolerable disappointment 
possessed her more and more. She felt like one 
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in the grasp of a relentless, mocking fate. It 
was all for nothing, then,—the coming of this 
man, the brilliant possibilities which he offered,. 
her own careful weighing of considerations, and 
final decision to accept him! The matter was 
taken out of her hands now, or rather had never 
been in them; for there could be no question of 
a Catholic marrying a divorcé. And, as she 
thought this, a certain rebellion rose within her 
against the straitness of the bonds in which her 
faith held her, and the inexorable nature of the 
authority behind them. It was the bitterest 
moment she had ever known, and the more 
bitter from the triumphant elation which had 
preceded it. 

Meanwhile, Lauderdale, having finished his 
story, was, in somewhat bungling fashion, 
pleading his case. It had been justified in 
every way, he told her; the court to which he 
had appealed had granted him a divorce at 
once; and since he was the injured and innocent 
party, surely “no church” could be so narrow- 
minded as to forbid his marrying again, or to 
forbid her to marry him. It was at this point 
that Stella interrupted him. 

“I don’t know what ‘no church’ or any 
church would do or say in such a case,” she said; 
“but I know, and you ought to know, that the 
Catholic Church does not permit divorce for 
any cause. As far as I am concerned, you 
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are still as much a married man as if you had 
never gone through the form of.a divorce. And 
of course, under these circumstances, there is 
nothing more to be said about our marrying.”’ 

She rose to her feet as she spoke, as if with 
the intention of leaving him; but Lauderdale 
caught her arm. 

“You don’t mean it, Stella! It isn’t possible 
that you would give me up for such a reason! 
Why, Id let a hundred churches go before I’d 
give up you!” 

“I suppose you would,” she answered, turning 
on him with mingled exasperation and scorn. 
“Why shouldn’t you give up a hundred churches 
of the kind you mean, since you have as good a 
right to make another to suit yourself as those 
who made them? But are you really so ignorant 
as not to know that it’s another case with people 
who belong to the one Church, the Church which 
has the power to shut you out from heaven 
by her anathema?” 

He looked at her startled and amazed. 

“You don’t—really—believe—that?”’ 

“Yes,” she answered passionately—who had 
ever seen Stella passionate before?—‘‘I believe 
it; and I wish I had never seen you, for you 
have made me feel that I should be glad if I 
didn’t believe it.” 

Then she broke away from his detaining hand, 
and fled across the lawn, into the house. 


X. 


ZW VE always said that the Roman 
®i Catholic is a dreadful religion, and 
I’m more than ever sure of it 


aeniea when she learned that her daughter’s 
engagement was at an end, and the reason for 
this ending, was intense. Indeed as far as fury 
was possible to one of her disposition—for under 
no stress of storm can a millpond produce the 
waves of the ocean—she was furious, with 
Stella for what she considered her folly, with 
Véra for sustaining her in this folly, but most 
of all with the serene, immutable power behind, 
which she held responsible for the situation. 
“I blame myself for ever permitting you to 
be brought up in such a religion,” she continued, 
addressing Stella; “‘but I really thought that 
you had more sense than to be led into such 
narrow extremes. To think of giving up the 
most brilliant opportunity for your settlement 
in life that you will probably ever have, and 
treating Mr. Lauderdale so heartlessly, because 
the Catholic Church holds antiquated laws on 
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the subject of divorce! 
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“The law of God can never become anti- 
quated,’’ Véra suggested, “and it is that which 
the Church maintains.” 

“Of course I never expect reason from you, 
Véra,” Mrs. Estcourt returned. ‘‘ You are hope- 
lessly bigoted in your religious views; but I 
should think that Stella might remember that 
there is a Scriptural ground for divorce, and 
that it is great presumption for the Catholic - 
Church to deny it.” 

Stella, who was lying at her full length on a 
couch, with her hands clasped under her head, 
and her eyes gazing rather sombrely out of a 
window at the intensely blue sky, did not 
answer for a moment. Then she said indif- 
ferently: | 

“You know I never argue about religion, 
mamma. You believe one thing and I another; 
and, whether I like it or not, I have to be guided 
by my belief. Perhaps I am sorry myself that 
I was brought up a Catholic—”’ 

“Stella!” remonstrated V éra, in a low, shocked 
tone. 

“I suppose it sounds frightfully to you,” 
Stella replied, glancing at her; ‘‘but I’ve some- 
times thought it before. You see, if you haven’t 
been taught things, you can’t know them, and 
you are not accountable for not knowing them. 
You can go on and live with a light heart, as 
` people all around you are living; you have no 
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troublesomely instructed conscience to nag at 
you, and possibly you are saved by your invin- 
cible ignorance at the last.” 

‘*Stella, you can’t really mean such things! 
They are dreadful, because they show the 
deepest ingratitude for the great blessing of 
faith.” | 

‘Oh, yes, I know!” Stella, returned. “And 
of course I am ungrateful. But when one is 
worldly—worldly to the core—it’s awfully hard 
to be held in the strict bonds of a faith which 
can neither be thrown off nor disregarded. If I 
were religious as you are, Véra, it would be a 
different matter; but I’m not religious, you 
know. I’m only like the devils,—I believe and 
tremble.” 

“This,” Mrs. Estcourt declared, “is perfectly 
shocking! Why you should continue to hold 
a faith that you only believe like the devils I 
can’t imagine. It seems to me positively—er 
—sacrilegious.’’ 

“It seems to me,” said Véra, “that although 
you are talking wildly, you are really giving 
a proof of your faith, which is greater than if 
you loved it,—though I can not understand how 
any child of the Church can fail to love it,” she 
added in a tone of wonder. 

“Of course you can’t understand,” Stella 
said. ‘‘You haven’t got a shallow soul like 
mine, to which religious things are distasteful, 
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teachings of sacrifice and renunciation abhorrent, 
and everything that belongs to the world 
- delightful and attractive. Oh, I know myself!” 
she went on, with another half-defiant glance 
at her sister. ‘‘I’ve never had any illusions 
about there being heroic possibilities in my 
nature.” 

“There are more than you think,’ Véra 
answered. She rose and kissed the girl with 
sudden fervor. ‘‘I don’t say that what you are 
doing now is heroic,” she added; ‘‘for in a certain 
sense you have no option but to doit. There is 
no choice for a Catholic in such a case. But you 
are giving up a great deal for your faith, and I 
am sure that God will reward you.”’ 

“I wish I were sure of it,” Stella observed 
gloomily, as she watched the speaker leave the 
room,—for Véra felt that there was nothing to 
be gained by remaining longer. “But I don’t 
feel as if doing a thing in the spirit in which I 
am doing this merits much reward.” 

“Then,” said her mother, ‘‘ why do you do it?” 

“I thought I had told you,” the girl answered. 
“Tt is because I haven’t the courage to do any- 
thing else, to incur the risk—no, the certainty 
—of being cut off from the Church.” 

“There are other churches—I mean other 
branches of the Church—which are more liberal.” 
= Stella looked at her mother with a sarcastic 
smile, but she did not answer her as she had 
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answered Lauderdale; for it was a cardinal 
principle with the Estcourts never to speak 
disrespectfully of their mother’s religion, while 
experience had taught them the utter futility of 
argument. Therefore she only said: 

‘Suggestions of that kind are useless, mamma. 
I must be a Catholic or nothing, and I am not 
ready yet to be nothing. So there’s no alter- 
native to sending Mr. Lauderdale away.” 

“You may never,” said Mrs. Estcourt, tear- 
fully, “have another such offer.” 

“Of course it is possible that I may not,” 
Stella replied; “but I don’t believe that I am 
altogether closing the door of hope on myself 
by refusing one man, however desirable. I 
wonder,” she said meditatively, as if speaking 
to herself, ‘‘ what I should do if I were sure of it? 
But I am not!” she added quickly, as she rose 
to a sitting posture, and looked across the room 
at her reflection in a mirror. “I am young and 
beautiful and charming, and there are other rich 
men in the world besides Jack Lauderdale. 
Some are certainly less desirable than he is, but _ 
others again are more so; and while I look 
like that’’-—she waved her hand toward her 
image—‘I will not run the risk of losing my 
soul for a man with whom I am not even in 
love.” 

“Of course there are other rich men,” Mrs. 
Estcourt agreed, with an air of taking up hope 
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again, as she regarded the superbly confident 
young creature; “but you may not meet them, 
Stella.” 

“That,” said Stella, “is merely-a matter of 
arrangement. Necessarily one must go out 
into the world, —and, by the by, this settles it 
that Mrs. Worthington’s invitation to visit her 
in the winter must be accepted.” 

“I wish it could be,” Mrs. Estcourt answered 
hesitatingly; “but it will mean great expense, 
and Véra said she could not help. She talked 
in her usual tiresome style of disapproving the 
visit.” | 

Stella glanced at, her mother with a gleam of 
something like mischief in her eyes. 

“That was before Mr. Lauderdale came,” she 
said. ‘‘You’ll see that after this Véra will be 
ready to do anything for me, especially if it is 
suggested that I shall need change and distraction 
after such a disappointment and sacrifice.” 


Véra meanwhile had not only left the room 
where this discussion was taking place, but also 
the house. She had slipped out quietly and 
was on her way into the town, when at the foot 
of the lawn she met Thurston, who had just 
come ashore from the Water Witch. It was 
their first meeting since the entertainment on 
the yacht, and as they shook hands each had a 
consciousness that their friendly intimacy had 
advanced many degrees. 
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“You are just going out?” Thurston said. 
“And yet you are the person I have primarily 
come to see.”’ 

“In that case I won't go out,” she answered, 
smiling. 

“I shall not detain you from any engagement?” 

“No.” She paused, and then added: “I was 
only going to the church.” 

“Ah!” He had not lived most of his life in 
a Catholic country without knowing what this 
meant. ‘‘That is something which can wait,” 
he said, “as it waits for most of us very long. 
But can’t we walk? Or’’—he glanced around— 
“sit down yonder perhaps? The day is deli- 
cious, and I should like to say a few words to 
you alone.” 

The place he indicated was the seat under the 
magnolia where Stella and Lauderdale had sat 
several hours earlier. Instead of the morning 
radiance which had been around them, the 
shadows of afternoon were now long; but the — 
day was still delicious, as Thurston said, and 
therefore Véra turned her steps without hesi- 
tation toward the tree. As they sat down, she 
looked at her companion with that direct 
glance of her dark, clear eyes which he had 
learned to know very well. 

“I understand now,” she said, “what you 
meant when you told me last night that even if 
Stella accepted Mr. Lauderdale, a marriage 
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between them might never take place. But 
would it not have been kind to have let us know 
the obstacle before she accepted him?” 

“I’m sure,” Thurston replied, “that if you 
think a moment you will see that it was not my 
` place to offer such information. I did suggest 
the obstacle to Lauderdale, but he said that he 
had no reason to believe that your sister was a 
Catholic; and I was not myself aware that she 
was one until I learned the fact from you last 
night.” 

“How strange!” Véra said, wonderingly. 
“Stella and Mr. Lauderdale have known each 
other for a comparatively long time, and well 
enough for each to think of marrying the other, 
yet until to-day he was ignorant of the most 
important fact about her!” 

Thurston regarded the speaker with his whim- 
sical smile. 

“How is it possible,” he said, “that, Cath- 
olic though you are, you have lived in the 
modern world without learning that it is held 
of little importance what religion people 
possess, or indeed whether they possess any 
at all?” 

“I am not so ignorant of the modern world as 
not to know that,” she answered; “but Stella 
is a Catholic, and therefore I can not but be 
shocked to know that her faith plays so small a 
part in her life that the man who might be 
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supposed to know her best was unaware that 
she held it.” 

‘You can hardly say that it plays a small 
part in her life when she is ready to give up for it 
a marriage which would open to her the world 
for which she longs.” 

‘‘That is true,” Véra acknowledged; “and 
I am grateful that she has stood the test so 
well. I am almost ashamed to say that, if it 
had been foretold to me, I am afraid I should 
have done her the injustice of doubting the 
result.” 

‘‘Frankly, her E E so immedi- 
ately, too, —has surprised me,” Thurston said, 
“and has also raised her very much in my 
esteem. Nevertheless, I am here to ask, on 
behalf of Lauderdale, if there is no hope what- 
ever that the decision may be reconsidered.” 

Véra looked at him with an expression of the 
utmost surprise. 

“How could there be hope of such a 
thing?” she asked. 

“Well, you see, he has heard of some Catholics 
who have married divorced persons—’ 
“Pardon me,” she interrupted, “but that is 
absolutely impossible, if they remained Cath- 

. Olics.”’ 

“Oh, no,” he said, “it is not impossible, for 
the simple reason that there are two ways of 
looking at a marriage,—one with the eyes of the 
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Church, the other with the eyes of the secular 
law. There are persons whom the law would 
regard as divorced whom the Church would hold 
never to have been married at all, you know.” 

“And does Mr. Lauderdale think that he is 
one of these?” 

“He doesn’t know,—how should he? But 
he is so much in love with your sister that he 
clutches at any straw of hope. And it has 
occurred to him that perhaps there was some 
obstacle which invalidated his marriage.”’ 

Véra’s face showed how repugnant the idea 
was to her. 

“I can’t imagine that it is likely,” she said. 
“ Persons outside the Church are of course not 
bound by the laws of the Church regulating 
marriage.” 

“There are some things, I think, which even - 
in the case of outsiders are held to invalidate 
marriage,” Thurston replied. “At least, I have 
heard of cases of the kind, when a Catholic 
desired to marry such a person.” 

Repugnance deepened on Véra’s expressive 
countenance. 

“I can not conceive a Catholic even consider- 
ing the possibility of marrying such a person,” 
she said; “and I know absolutely nothing of 
the laws governing cases of the kind. Neither 
does Stella, I am sure; and it seems to me that 
it would be a great pity to suggest to her an 
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idea for which there is probably not the Slighitest 
foundation.” 

“I’m afraid that it isn’t possible to dismiss 
the matter without at least considering it a 
little,” Thurston insisted. “It is clear what 
your feeling is, but would your sister’s be the 
same?” 

“ No,” Véra answered after a moment. ‘“‘Stella 
would probably also clutch at any straw of hope, 
and that is why I wish to shield her from almost 
certain disappointment; for it isn’t at all likely 
that there was any valid impediment to two 
Protestants marrying each other.” 

“T agree with you that the probability of 
finding any impediment is extremely slight; 
but Lauderdale is a very obstinate fellow, and 
now that the idea has entered his head he will 
certainly not be satisfied until it has been tested.” 

“Then let him go and test it,” Véra said 
almost vehemently. “Let him go and lay his 
' case before the proper ecclesiastical authority; 
but don’t let him—Mr. Thurston, I beg you 
don’t let him torment and tempt Stella any 
further !”’ 

“I understand,” Thurston answered,—and 
indeed he understood more than Véra herself 
did; he read clearly, under the deep repugnance 
and the desire to shield Stella from disappoint- 
ment and temptation, a fear lest the temptation 
might, after all, prove too strong for a nature 
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so grounded in worldliness. ‘‘I understand,”’ 
he repeated; ‘‘and I will do my best to induce 
him to go away without making an effort to see 
your sister again.” 

“Tell him that there can be nothing gained 
by seeing her,” Véra said in a tone of pleading. 
“As matters stand, she can give him no other 
answer than that which she has already given; 
there is simply no other possible. He will, 
therefore, only give himself and her useless 
pain by seeing her and trying to change her 
decision.” 

“I will tell him what you wish, and I will do 
my. best to get him away,” Thurston repeated. 
“That I promise you. And now’’—his voice 
changed a little—“ may I say a word of myself ?’’ 

“Oh, surely!” she answered, with quick, 
sweet friendliness. “I am very sorry that you 
will be going away, too; and I want to thank 
you again for all your sympathy. I understand, 
of course, that you have been chiefly interested 
for your friend— ” 

“You understand a great mistake, then,” 
Thurston interrupted with unusual abruptness. 
‘I didn’t have time to tell you so last night, 
when you made the same remark; but, as a 
matter of fact, the affair, as far as it concerned 
Lauderdale and your sister, has up to this time 
seemed to me altogether commonplace. It has 
assumed a slightly more interesting aspect to- 
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day from this manifestation of something which 
neither of us looked for in your Stella; yet even 
now my interest in it would be very slight but 
for my interest in you.” 

Véra was so much surprised by the manner 
as well as by the matter of this positive state- 
ment, that she could only murmur: 

“You are very. kind—’’ | 

“Pardon me,” he said, with the same odd 
abruptness, “but I am not kind at all. It isn’t 
kindness which leads one to recognize certain 
very rare qualities of character when they are 
unexpectedly presented to one. But I doubt,” 
he added, “if you are aware that you are a very 
interesting and a very attractive person.” 

“Iam certainly not aware of it,” she answered. 
“Indeed I am sure it is not so. No one has ever 
before thought or spoken of me as interesting or 
attractive. It is only your kindness—” 

“But I tell you I am not kind,” he repeated 
almost angrily. “On the contrary, I am as 
selfish as men usually are, —and perhaps a little 
more so than ordinary, because the artistic 
temperament is inclined to be both selfish and 
exacting.” 

“If that is the rule, you are undoubtedly an 
exception to it,” she said, looking at him with 
one of her charming smiles. ‘‘Don’t abuse 
yourself any more, please. You can not possibly 
make me think of you as anything but kind and 
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sympathetic; and I really don’t see why you 
should wish me to think of you as otherwise,— 
as something I have never found you.” 

“It’s a question of veracity, I suppose,” he 
said, with a slight laugh. “I don’t want you 
to endow me with good qualities out_of the super- 
abundance of your kindness, and then discover 
later that I don’t possess them at all.” 

“But, since you are going away, there will 
probably be no later,” she said. “It isn’t 
likely, I imagine, that you will ever wander 
again into this part of the world.” 

‘On the contrary,” he replied, “it is extremely 
likely that I shall do so; for I wish you to know 
me better. And if I don’t speak of knowing 
you better it is because I am presumptuous 
enough to think that I know you very well 
already. And so’’—again his voice changed— 
“if you don’t mind, I’m coming back.” 

“ Why should I mind?” she answered, meeting 
his eyes frankly. “Iam glad to think that you 
like us well enough to care to come back. I 
could never have thought that there was any- 
thing in our life to please and interest one who 
knows the world as you do.” 

“I find the life here very agreeable,” he said. 
“It has pleased me more than anything else I 
have seen in America—for you know I look at 
things American with the eyes of a foreigner,— 
- but I must, nevertheless, correct you again. 
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I am not coming back for the sake of the life, 
charming as it is; but simply and solely to see 
you and pursue our friendship further, if you 
will allow me to do so.” 

He could not but smile now at the wonder in 
her eyes. It was such absolutely sincere wonder 
that it almost amounted to incredulity. For 
what he had said was quite true: Véra had up 
to this time walked through the world, absorbed 
in others, without realizing in the least her own 
attractive qualities. She had never thought 
of herself long enough to realize them, and they 
had not been brought to her attention from the 
outside. For not only is the world extremely 
- prone to take us at our own valuation, unless 
that valuation happens to be too absurdly high, 
but, especially as far as the admiration of men 
is concerned, the woman who makes no claim 
upon it, and no effort to attract it, who, on the 
contrary, displays an unflattering indifference 
toward it, is certain to receive very little from 
the average man. Such men had invariably 
passed Véra by for girls who fluttered and smiled 
and preened themselves at their approach; 
and although her charn: of character and intelli- 
gence, as well as her delicate loveliness and the 
refinement which breathed from her like a 
perfume, had not been without recognition 
from men of a higher order, these men were 
generally too mature to please a girl’s fancy, 
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and in truth had often wearied rather than 
flattered her by their attentions. It therefore 
seemed almost too wonderful for belief that a 
man who came out of the great world in its 
greatest sense, who was at home in the society 
of every capital of Europe, who was famous for 
the work he had done, and whose personal 
charm women of much wider experience than 
her own had recognized, should find in her an 
attraction sufficient to make him say with 
evident sincerity that he would return solely 
and simply to see her. And where another 
woman would have read in this avowed resolu- 
tion, in the tone of the voice which made it and 
the glance of the eyes which seconded it, proof 
of an interest for which the name of friendship 
was only a mask, it was characteristic of Véra 
that no suspicion of the kind occurred to her, and 
that she accepted his words in their literal 
meaning. 

“If you really come back,” she said with the 
quiet simplicity which marked all her utterances, 
“I shall certainly be glad to see you; and I am 
very much flattered that you should talk of 
‘our friendship,’ and wish to pursue it.”’ 

“Why shouldn’t I talk of it?” he asked. 
“Didn’t you tell me last night that you recog- 
nized me as a friend?” 

“You must know,” she replied, “that to be 
able to recognize you as a friend is something 
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which I could not possibly have expected.” 

“I don’t know it,” he returned. ‘‘ Because 
I write books, and have acquired a little repu- 
tation for doing so, is no reason why my friend- 
ship should be particularly valuable, at least 
to a person like yourself who regards people 
strictly on their intrinsic merits, and pays no 
attention to extraneous matters. That being 
so, it is your friendship which honors any one 
on whom you bestow it. I feel this more deeply 
than I can venture to tell you, though perhaps 
—when I come back—I may try to do so.” 

The beautiful eyes met his still without a 
shade of self-consciousness in their clear depths 
as she answered: | 

“You object to my saying that you are 
kind, but what else can I say in reply to such 
a speech as that? It is more than kind of you 
to set such a high value on my friendship; 
but, whatever its value, please understand that 
it is yours.” 

“Tt is the best gift fortune has granted me 
in many a long day,” Thurston declared; and 
then, because he was afraid of saying more, and 
startling where he wished to win, he rose to his 
feet. ‘‘ The boat is waiting for me down below,” 
he said; ‘‘and Lauderdale is waiting on the 
yacht, so I had better get back. With your 
permission, I will now go to the house and make 
my adieux to Mrs. Estcourt; for I hope that 
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to-morrow you will be able to look down on 
your lovely bay and miss that inharmonious 
intruder, the Water Witch.” 


XI. 


RY ERA thought of Thurston’s words, 
AN)“ To-morrow you will be able to 
X| look down on your lovely bay and 
ve} miss that inharmonious intruder 
SR the Water Witch, á when she 
aeaea her window the next morning, and, 
glancing over the beautiful expanse of water, 
found that the trim and shapely yacht was gone. 
Like a witch, indeed, she had stolen away; and 
her place—the place where she had lain for 
many days, and flashed back the sunlight from 
her perfect appointments, her brightness of brass 
and paint—knew her no more. Around the 
curving circle of the shore the gray old town 
lay, wrapped in its quiet and buried in its ever- 
green foliage; a few weather-beaten schooners 
were lying in the bay, and the sleeping water 
stretched away, a sheet of shimmering turquoise, 
until it met the softer turquoise of the bending 
sky. A fairylike mist, full of opal tints of 
changing loveliness, was clearing away under 
the early sun-rays; and over sea, shore and 
sky brooded the soft spell, the tender charm of 
the South. The whole picture was harmonious 


now; there was no longer an intruder from 
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another world to mar it with the insolence of 
vulgar wealth, the threat of fateful change; 
and so it should have pleased Véra’s eyes, which 
always loved the old and the familiar. And yet, 
as her gaze fell on the spot where the Water 
Watch had lain, and marked its emptiness, she 
was conscious of a distinct sense of loss, of 
something like regret. It was certainly not 
regret for the yacht and all that she implied,— 
for the great worldly prosperity which had 
floated away from Stella like the mist now 
rising from the sea. That this was gone Véra 
could only give thanks; but the sense of loss 
remained, and she knew that it was for the man 
who had called himself her friend, and proved 
his friendship in this last act. 

For she was certain that it was through 
Thurston’s influence alone that the Water Witch 
had vanished from Bay St. Louis. Left to 
himself, Lauderdale would undoubtedly have 
lingered, haunted Stella, argued his case and 
pressed his suit with all the obstinacy which his 
face indicated, and with results which it was 
impossible to foretell and equally impossible not 
to fear. That Thurston had been able to fulfil 
his promise and carry him away was something 
for which Véra was deeply grateful, even while 
she felt how much she should miss the sympathy . 
which the former had given her throughout this 
trying episode. And it was not only for his 
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sympathy that, she acknowledged to herself, 
she would miss him. Never before had she 
known anyone whose companionship proved so 
stimulating and delightful in an intellectual 
sense, whose culture was so broad, whose 
knowledge so cosmopolitan, yet who was withal 
absolutely without the least inclination to assert 
superiority or inspire awe. She sighed a little 
as she looked down on the spot where the Water 
Witch had lain, and thought of the night when 
. She sat with Thurston on the yacht’s deck, in 
a fairyland of lights and music, and he had 
said. things which had helped her to bear with 
courage the announcement of Stella’s engage- 
ment. 

“I don’t suppose I shall ever see him again,” 
she reflected; ‘“‘for, although he talked of 
coming back, it is not likely that he will really 
do so. People seldom return to places which 
have charmed them for a little while, and to 
which they promise themselves to return. But 
I am glad to have known any one so interesting 
—more interesting even than his books,—and 
I shall always be grateful for the help he has 
given. Nothing could be more helpful than to 
carry Mr. Lauderdale away just now, and I am 
sorry I can’t tell him how much I appreciate it.” 

At breakfast Bertie was the only person bold 
enough to mention the departure of the 
yacht. 
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_ “She must have sailed at daybreak,” he said. 
“Mr. Lauderdale was plainly in a hurry to get 
away.” 

“Im sure I don’t wonder,” his mother 
observed, as, with the heightened color of anger, 
she nervously moved the cups before her. ‘“‘He 
would be very foolish if he stayed here after os 
treatment he has received.” | 

“I think he received uncommonly good treat- 
ment,” Bertie rejoined; “and as for his wanting | 
to marry Stella, I call that great cheek in a 
man who knew he was divorced.”’ 

“ Bertie,” said his mother, severely, ‘‘I shall 
be glad if you will not attempt to talk of things 
you know nothing about.” 

“But I know a good deal about this,” Bertie 
replied. “Alix told me—”’ 

But at this point Alix interposed. 

“Hush!” she said. “It makes no difference 
what I told you. And here’s Stella!” 

Indeed at this moment Stella entered the 
room, and no one could have imagined from the 
composure of her manner or the freshness of her 
bloom that she had so lately met and passed a 
supreme crisis in her life; that twenty-four 
hours earlier she had been engaged to the man 
who had now sailed away. As she dropped 
into her seat, she glanced around the table 
with a general, smiling ‘‘ Good - morning!” 
and then applied herself to her breakfast with 
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an excellent appetite. Alix glanced from her 
to her mother for a moment or two before she 
remarked, | 

“Whatever cause you may have for appearing 
so disconsolate this morning, mamma, it cer- 
tainly oughtn’t to be on account of Stella. I 
never saw her looking better.” 

Stella, whose amiability was a proverb in the 
family, lifted her eyes from a muffin she was 
buttering, and inquired with unruffled calm: 

“Is there any reason why I shouldn’t be 
looking well?” 

“Oh, none at all, of course!” Alix answered. 
“You are an object lesson in the philosophical 
mode of conducting a love affair, by which I 
hope I shall profit when my time comes.” 

“I hope that you will,” Stella remarked with 
the same composure; ‘‘ but meanwhile, it strikes’ 
me, there are some other things which you would 
do well to cultivate.” 

“ As, for example—?”’ : 

“A certain degree of reticence in discussing 
matters which don’t concern you—’’ 

“Vulgarly known as minding your own busi- 
ness,” Bertie joined in, with a laugh. ‘Good 
for you, Alix! Stella always knows how to be 
both crushing and polite.” | 

“She has the art of saying nasty things in a 
particularly cutting way, if that’s what you 
mean,” Alix returned. ‘J don’t mind it in the 
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least, but I’m rather sorry for the man she 
marries when she tries it on him.” 

“Reserve your compassion, my dear, until he 
at least appears on the visible horizon,” Stella 
observed serenely. 

““On the visible horizon’ is a very appro- 
priate expression,” Alix said, with a nod of 
approval; “the last aspirant for the position 
having just disappeared below it.” 

“I know you have been dying to tell me that 
ever since I came in,” Stella said. “But do 
you suppose that I don’t know that the yacht 
has gone?’’ Then she looked at Véra with a 
smile. “I am not the only person bereft of 
an admirer,’ she added. ‘You'll miss Mr. 
Thurston.” 

“I’m afraid I shall,” Véra answered frankly. 
“That is the drawback to meeting interesting 
people, —one misses them when they go away.” 

“It’s been a great feather in Véra’s cap that 
Mr. Thurston has paid her so much attention,” 
the irrepressible Alix observed. “I only wish 
he had taken a fancy to me,—and I believe he 
would if he had had a chance.” 

“ Alix’s modesty is her most striking quality,” 
Bertie remarked. “‘She’s been playing the rôle 
of Cinderella ever since the dance on the yacht.” 

“I certainly think it was a shame that I 
wasn’t allowed to go,” Alix said. “Of course 
I’m not out; but since it was an extraordinary 
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occasion, and this is only Bay St. Louis, and 
I’m never going in for society anyway—”’ 

‘‘ Alix,” said her mother, sharply, “I don’t 
want to hear anything of that kind from you 
again. You are going to do exactly what I 
arrange for you to do, about entering society 
and everything else. I have had enough of 
eccentric ideas and independent proceedings 
in my children, and I don’t intend to tolerate 
any more of them.” 

This pronunciamento naturally proved a check 
on the conversation. Alix gave her mother a 
glance which in its sarcastic amusement did not 
promise a very docile attitude for the future; 
but she refrained from reply, and nothing more 
was said, either directly or indirectly, of the 
Water Witch and the man who sailed on her. 

It was a few hours later when Alix came up 
to Véra as she sat reading in a corner of the 
gallery, and threw herself into a chair beside her. 

“Mamma says that we are going back to New 
Orleans next week,” she announced abruptly. 

Véra looked up from her book. 

“It is late enough to return,” she answered; 
“though I shall be sorry to leave Bay St. Louis.” 

“It’s a pleasant old place,” Alix said indif- 
ferently; “but I can’t say I'll be sorry to leave | 
it. Now that the yacht has gone, everything 
seems dreadfully dull. Honestly, Véra,”—she 
lowered her voice a little—‘‘weren’t you 
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surprised by Stella’s decision about Mr. 
Lauderdale?” 

“Why should I have been surprised?” Véra 
asked. ‘‘There was no other decision possible 
for a Catholic.” 

Alix regarded her for a moment, with her head 
on one side, like a bright-eyed bird. 

‘‘ All the same, I think you were surprised,” 
she said; “and I know that I was—tremen- 
dously.”’ 

“You surely didn’t think so badly of Stella as 
to imagine that she would give up her religion 
to marry a divorced man,” Véra said reproach- 
fully. 

“I don’t know about giving up her religion 
exactly,” Alix answered; “but I would have 
expected her to make a fight, and have to be 
threatened Mie bell, book and candle before 
she gave in.’ 

“That would not be like Stella. She never 
makes useless fights.” 

“No, because she always manages to gain her 
points without them. It’s curious how quietly 
she gave up this point; for I know—though 
none of the rest of you seemed to know—that 
her heart was set on marrying Mr. Lauderdale.” 
© “I really don’t think that you know as much 
as you fancy you do,” Véra said quietly. “Stella 
never gave me the impression of caring much 
about Mr. Lauderdale—”’ 
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“About him? Oh, no!. But about—’’ 

“Never mind,” Véra interrupted. “Stella has 
behaved admirably, and I only hope you may 
do as WEL when your time of temptation 
comes.’ 

“It will never be the same temptation. ” 

“Perhaps not, but we must all be tried in one 
way or another.” 

‘‘I—suppose so.” Alix threw herself back in 
her chair and meditated a moment. Then she 
said absently: “I wonder if it always comes to 
Catholics in these days,—the conflict of different 
‘standards, of something which the world offers 
and which the Church disallows?”’ 

“I think we are told that it has come in all 
days,” Véra answered. “And no doubt, in one 
way or another, it comes to everybody,—the 


chance to show of what metal one is made, to © 


range oneself under the standard of the world or 
under that of God.” 

“Yes, I know that it has always been so, to 
some degree,” Alix returned; “but surely never 
as much as now. It is like two different worlds, 
in which what is black in one is white in the 
other, and vice versa.” She shook ‘her head 
despondently. “It’s very discouraging,” she 
said. | 

“Why discouraging?’’ Véra asked. 

“Because,” the girl replied, “one doesn’t 
want to lose one’s soul, and yet one does want to 
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do something in the world. If one has talent, 
for instance, one wants to win recognition for it; 
and that is made very difficult to one who is 
forced into an attitude of antagonism to all 
modern ideas of thought and conduct.” 

Véra regarded the speaker with a look of 
wistful anxiety. 

“I don’t think you can really be aware of 
what you are saying,” she answered. “It 
sounds as if you were complaining of that for 
the possession of which unnumbered men and 
women in all ages have held no sacrifice too 
great. Lives, fortunes, friends,— they have 
gladly given them all for the faith which you 
seem to hold so lightly that you regret that it 
forces you into antagonism to the standards of 
the modern world.” 

Alix flushed a little. 

“It is a contemptible spirit,” she acknowl- 
edged; “‘but you see, Véra, although you have 
done the best for us, we are none of us of the 
stuff of which martyrs or saints are made; and 
the sooner you realize that, the better. I don’t 
know whether it’s owing to heredity, or to the 
opposing influences—one teaching one standard, 
one another—which have always been at work 
on us, but it is a fact that we are rather lukewarm 
Catholics. We’ll never any of us belong to any 
other religion; for that’s absolutely impossible 
when you’ve been taught Catholicity as we 
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have been taught it, and have any brains 
besides. But we are all worldly in a way that 
you, with your pious inclinations, can’t under- 
stand.” 

“I am beginning to understand, I think,” 
Véra said. “‘But all this leads to something, Im 
sure. It would be better to tell me plainly 
what it is.” 

“Well,” said Alix, “it’s simply that I have 
-a plan to propose which I know you won’t 
approve, ‘but to which I hope you'll consent; 
for I shouldn’t like to act in opposition to your 
wishes— ” 

“Would perfunctory consent on my part 
save you from that?” ” Véra asked. “‘ But go on! 
Tell me what it is.’ 

“Of course you remember, then, that when I 
graduated at the convent last summer, it was 
agreed that I should spend another year in 
taking a post-graduate course.” 

“I have made arrangements for it.” 

“Y-es, but what I have to ask is that, instead 
of carrying out those arrangements, you will let 
me make others, and apply the same means to 
them.” 

“And what are your arrangements?” 

Alix paused a moment. She evidently felt a 

slight difficulty in proceeding. 
= “Perhaps you know,” she said at length, 
“that two of my greatest friends, Grace Hunter 
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and Marion Forbes, went last year to New York, 
where they are living the life of bachelor girls. 
Grace is a reporter on a newspaper, and Marion 
is studying art. I should like to join them, and 
take a post-graduate course in literature at 
Barnard College—’’ Here the speaker suddenly 
broke off with a nervous laugh. “I knew I 
should shock you,” she said; “but, upon my 
word, Véra, I didn’t expect you to look at me 
with quite such horror-struck eyes.” 

And indeed Véra’s expression could hardly 
be described in other terms. Horror-struck she 
certainly was by a proposal which outraged 
every instinct of the social as well-as the religious 
training in which she had been reared. The 
‘modern emancipated girl is not unknown, even 
in the conservative and still (to some degree at 
least) aristocratic South; but in French Louis- 
iana she is so exotic that, in order to live the life 
of her desire, she finds it necessary to fare forth 
to regions where this somewhat unlovely product 
of modern theories exists in considerable number. 
To Véra, with her Creole blood, her convent 
training, and her deep religious feeling, the idea 
that her father’s daughter should go to New 
York, unprotected, and socially unchaperoned, 
to lead such a life, could not seem less than 
appalling; and in reply she was only able to say: 

“If you are in earnest, I think that you must 
have lost your senses.” 
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“Not at all,” Alix answered composedly. 
“Of course the proposal seems dreadful to you, 
because you are a product of the ideas of a 
hundred years ago; but I am modern, and I 
want the freedom of the modern girl. I don’t 
care anything about the social life that mamma 
has mapped out for me, but I intend to go in 
for an intellectual life, to take literature for a 
profession; so you see it’s very: necessary I 
should have the training I desire.” 

“On the contrary,” said Véra, “I fail to see 
any necessity for either the profession or the 
training.” 

Alix shrugged her shoulders. 

“Then I can’t make you see it,” she returned; 
“but, all the same it exists; and the only ques- 
tion is, are you going to help me in it or are you 
not?” 

Véra waived this question. 

“I can not possibly imagine,” she said, ‘‘that 
your mother will allow you to follow any such 
plan as this which you have made.” 

“Oh, I’ve counted on mamma’s opposition 
as well as on yours!” Alix answered carelessly. 
“We know on what she has set her heart; but 
if she wasn’t disappointed in one way she would 
be in another, for I should never be a social 
success like Stella. She’ll refuse to listen to my 
plan at first, but after a while she’ll recognize 
that it’s better to let me go my own way.” 
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“ And do you expect me to forget all the peril 
to your faith which such a way involves?”’ 
Véra asked. 

Alix gave her a look which was half-pitying, 
half-superior, with the infinite superiority of 
extreme youth. 

“What would my faith be worth if it couldn’t 
stand a trial?” she asked in turn. “I don’t 
expect you, any more than mamma, to consent 
at once,” she went on; “but, when you think 
it over, I’m sure you'll see that it will be wiser 
to let me go.” 

With these words, she rose and walked away; 
and as Véra sat, looking with troubled eyes upon 
the beautiful bay, where the waters rippled and 
danced enchantingly over the spot where the 
Water Witch had lain, she seemed to feel the 
weight of her father’s charge heavier than it 
had ever been before. 


XII. 


FEW days later the old house 
on Bay St. Louis was silent and 
j| deserted. The Estcourt family 
y had returned to New Orleans, 

7 whence Bertie departed to his 
eolie, and the feminine members, with the 
exception of Véra, spoke vaguely of probable 
flitting on their own part. Asa matter of fact, 
however, nothing was settled, nor could be 
settled with regard to this flitting, without the 
consent of ‘the virtual head of the house, whose 
possession of means made her voice in the family 
councils as powerful as her father had foreseen 
that it would. 

And yet, even while perceiving this, while 
knowing that neither Stella nor Alix could carry 
out the plans they had formed without her 
assistance, Véra had a disheartening conscious- 
ness of failure. Was it worth while to be able 
to control their actions, while failing absolutely 
to control their desires? This was a question 
which she found it difficult to answer, a problem 
hard to solve. For many days she debated it 
with herself, for many days listened to Mrs. 
Estcourt’s petulant complaints at her inability 
to do what she liked for her children, and yet 
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decision seemed no nearer. One point only 
had been finally settled: Mrs. Estcourt refused 
absolutely to listen to Alix’s * bachelor-girl’’ 
plan. Indeed, her horror of it was even deeper 
than Véra’s own. 

“Don’t ever mention such a thing to me 
again!” she said severely to Alix, when that 
young person first broached the idea to her. 
“I am astonished at you!—astonished that you 
could have dreamed that I would consent to 
anything so perfectly atrocious as your living 
with a set of girls, without protection or chaper- 
onage of any kind.”’ 

“The modern girl has emancipated herself 
from the need of those things, mamma,” Alix 
condescendingly informed her. 

“Well, my daughter will never emancipate 
herself as long as I am able to control her 
actions,” Mrs. Estcourt replied, with a decision 
so unusual that Alix, who, notwithstanding her 
youthful folly, was by no means a fool, saw that 
she had touched a point where her mother could 
not be moved. “No girl who respects herself 
would wish to be emancipated from restraints 
which are part of her social rank,” the latter 
went on. “The whole thing is as abominably 
vulgar as it is odious and dangerous in other 
respects. Never speak of it to me again!” 

Alix was silent for a moment, feeling, as many 
a would-be emancipated young person has felt 
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before, that the burden of an old-fashioned parent 
is hard to bear. Presently she said: 

“But you don’t object to my going to Barnard, 
if some other way of living in New York could 
be arranged?” 

“I object, and have objected all along, to 
your spending any more time on studies that are 
of no use to you,” her mother answered; “but, 
since my wishes on that point have no weight 
either with you or with Véra, I would as soon 
you went.to Barnard as anywhere else. But 
you must live in a proper manner, and under 
proper protection. On that I insist.” 

Alix sighed. 

“It would be delightful fun, living with the 
girls, and scampering about as free as air from 
social restraints,” she said; ‘‘but if you won’t 
hear of it, of course that must be given up. 
Perhaps Cousin Eloise would take charge of me. 
I’ll write and ask her.” 

Cousin Eloise—one of the large army of South- 
ern women living in New York because of the 
advantages offered in one way or another by 
that great city—was communicated with, and 
replied that she would be glad to have the com- 
panionship of her young cousin to brighten her 
rather lonely life, since her son, a surgeon in one 
of the hospitals, was little at home; and she 
added a cordial invitation to Mrs. Estcourt to 
accompany Alix and pay her a visit. 
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This put a new face on Alix’s plan; and, 
with the mother enlisted on her side, as was now 
the case, Véra found herself unable to maintain 
her attitude of opposition to a plan which she 
wholly distrusted and disapproved. 

“But what can I do?” she asked her coun- 
sellor in such cases,—the elderly lawyer who, 
having been her father’s partner and lifelong 
friend, had been appointed by his will guardian 
of his children and trustee of their fortune. 
“I think it unwise for Stella to visit Mrs. Worth- 
ington, which means great expense, besides 
other undesirable things—’’ 

“For example, a young millionaire, whose 
yacht has been lying at Bay St. Louis?” Mr. 
Réville asked, with a slight lifting of his flexible, 
dark eyebrows. ) 

“No,” Véra answered; ‘‘that is all over. 
Stella has refused the person of whom you 
speak.” 

“Indeed! But refusals are not always final.” 

“This must be. The man is divorced.” 

“Ah! So that accounts for his dismissal?” 

“Yes. Stella had accepted him; but when 
she learned that he had been married and was 
divorced, she of course dismissed him at once.” 

“Hum!” Mr. Réville leaned back and medi- 
tatively tapped with the ends of his fingers on 
his desk. ‘‘Now, do you know?” he observed 
at length. ‘‘That rather surprises me.” 
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Véra flushed. 

“You are not the only person who has said 

so,” she replied. ‘“‘But I think that you—or, 
ata to be truthful, I should say we—are 
rather unjust to Stella. She loves pleasure and 
admiration, and the things of the world that 
money can buy, and she isn’t at all piously 
inclined; but she has proved that she is staunch 
in her faith and that she will not do anything 
which it forbids.” | | 

“And that,” said Mr. Réville, as if to himself, 

“is exactly what I should not have expected 
her to prove.” 

“But you see,” Véra reiterated eagerly, 
“how unjust your judgment has been. And 
what I was about to say when I began was that, 
this being so, I feel as if something were due 
Stella,—some—er—”’ | 

‘“Sugar-plum, in reward for having acted 
better than was expected of her,” Mr. Réville 
suggested. 

“You are unkind,’ Véra told him reproach- 
fully. “But really she has set her heart on this 
visit, and there is no serious objection to it, 
except that it will cost a great deal of money—’”’ 

“Which, not being her own, is of course. 
of no importance,” Mr. Réville dryly com- 
mented. 

“Not very much,” Véra assented; ‘“‘for my 
personal expenses are very small.” 
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“They need to be, my dear,” her old friend 
said, ‘“‘ since you spend nearly all your income on 
your father’s family. Does it never occur to you 
that you owe a duty to yourself, or that you 
are spoiling these girls, and making them even 
more selfish and worldly than they already are, 
by gratifying all their wishes and enabling them 
to live in a manner for which they have not 
themselves the means?” 

“No,” Véra answered, ‘‘it has never occurred 
to me that I should be fulfilling any duty by 
spending on myself money which I do not need. 
But I have thought that it was hardly right to 
assist Stella to live a life beyond her means, and 
so I opposed this visit to Mrs. Worthington, 
until— well, call it a sugar-plum if you 
like, but now I feel that I should like to 
gratify her in the matter, since she wishes it 
so much.” $ 

“And on what ground is Alix to be gratified? 
She hasn’t refused a millionaire divorcé, has 
she?” | 

Véra gave the speaker another reproachful 
look. . 

“Please don’t talk in that way!” she said. 
“T am not trying to reward Stella for simply 
doing what she had no option but to do: I only 
want to divert her mind from what I fear was a 
great disappointment.” 

Mr. Réville nodded. 
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“It ts hard to have played your fish and 
caught it and be prevented from landing it,” 
he agreed. 

“But,” Véra went on, “there is no such 
reason for gratifying Alix. In her case it is 
merely that she has made up her mind what she 
wants, that her mother sustains her in it, now 
that she has given up the most objectionable 
feature of her plan, and that I have neither 
authority nor influence to oppose to her 
wishes.” 

“She can hardly go if you refuse to provide 
the means.” | 

“But will it do any good to prevent her going, 
—I mean any moral good? I feel already that 
I stand to them as an embodiment of irk- 
some restraint, and—and will it accomplish 
any purpose to emphasize this feeling more 
strongly? ” 

“If you stand to them as an embodiment of 
irksome restraint, they are most abominably 
ungrateful,” Mr. Réville said indignantly. 

“Oh, they are grateful enough!” Véra 
answered, —“‘at least they always thank me for 
the money I give; but they can not help it, you 
know, if—if there isn’t much sympathy of 
feeling betweer us. It is natural that the 
mother’s influence should be greater than mine, 
especially when hers is generally on the side of 
what they want, and mine is opposed to it.” 
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“Tt was a hard task that your father laid on 
you, my poor child!’’ the lawyer said compas- 
sionately. “I have always known that, but 
never, I think, quite so clearly as now. You 
have given your youth and your money and 
sacrificed yourself in a hundred ways to these 
people, and yet they can not show you the small 
respect of regarding your wishes even in the 
matters for which you are paying! My advice 
is, to let them go their own way, to New York 
or to the—ahem!—dickens, and take your life 
and try to get a little good out of it before you 
grow old.” 

Véra could not but smile at the impetuosity 
of her friend, especially since the fear of growing 
old did not loom very large before the eyes of 
twenty-four. © 

“You must not think of me,” she said, shaking 
her head at him. “If I have done anything— 
anything at all—to fulfil papa’s wishes, I am 
glad, and no sacrifice that I have made matters 
in the least. All that I want to consider now 
is the best thing for them. So tell me if you 
seriously think that I had better help Alix to do 
what she wishes.”’ 

“I do most certainly and seriously think so,” 
Mr. Réville answered. ‘‘She is old enough to 
know what she wants, and old enough to be 
allowed to try it. There’s never any good in try- 
ing to coerce people into being good, you know.” 
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“I know,’ Véra assented almost mechani- 
cally, for at the moment some words of an- 
other friend of hers recurred to her memory. 
“Thwarted desires can lower a character, and 
probably ruin a soul, as completely as if they 
were fulfilled; in fact, even more completely, 
since there is no way of testing the thwarted 
desire, whereas fulfilment is a test which often 
reveals utter emptiness,” Thurston had said 
on that memorable evening of the dance on the 
Water Witch when Stella accepted Lauderdale. 
Véra had recognized the truth of the words 
then, and she now felt their truth afresh. Yes, 
it was better no doubt to let Alix go and test 
things for herself, —those vague, desirable things 
of the world, which seem so enchanting when 
viewed from afar by the youthful soul, and 
which when fully grasped only reveal their 
inadequacy to satisfy. The girl’s inquiring mind 
and restless, ambitious spirit would never be con- 
tent without testing them for herself. “And it 
is true,” Véra finally added aloud, “that her faith 
is not worth much if it can not protect her.” 

Mr. Réville nodded. 

“Lay that thought home, my dear,” he said. 
“You’ve done the best you can, and now 
you must trust the children to God. It strikes 
me occasionally that we might at least allow 
Him to share our responsibilities,” he added, 
with a smile. 
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Véra met it with a smile of her own. 

“I'm sure you're right,” she said. “If we 
had more faith, we shouldn’t be so uneasy and 
want to do so much ourselves. I'll try to 
cultivate a humbler spirit. And just now I'll 
go home and relieve their minds on the money 
question.” 

“Take care that you don’t relieve them too 
much,” Mr. Réville warned her. ‘They don’t 
need any incentive to spending, and you are 
not dead yet,—you still need a little money for 
yourself.” 

“Oh, I'll take care about that!” Véra said, 
laughing, as she went away. 

The lawyer looked after her with a very 
tender expression in his keen, humorous eyes. 

“What a girl!” he said to himself. “No 
doubt the burden she’s borne has helped to 
make her what she is; and yet I, too, would like 
to play Providence and lift it from her shoulders. 
After all, we are great fools,—such fools that 
I think God must sometimes smile at our folly.” 

Meanwhile, fortified by the sympathetic coun- 
sel she had received, Véra went homeward with 
a light step and a lighter heart. There is no 
greater pleasure on earth than that of giving 
pleasure, especially to some natures; and the 
fact that she could, with a clear conscience, 
make the way they desired easy for those she 
loved, and cease to be to them what she had 
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described as a symbol of irksome restraint, 
filled her heart with happiness. And it was 
also, being a very gentle and humble heart, 
full of gratitude to the two friends who had 
helped her to see clearly what it was wisest to do 
and to feel. From Mr. Réville this help was an 
old story, so it was perhaps natural that she 
should think a little more of the new friend who 
had counselled her so kindly on the deck of the 
Water Witch. And it seemed sorhething more 
than merely one of the coincidences of which 
life is full that, while she was thinking of him, 
she lifted her eyes to glance into a bookseller’s 
window on Canal Street and found herself reading 
his name. It was attached to the announce- 
ment of the publication of his latest book, a 
romance of Sicily, of which she had heard him 
speak as ready to be issued from the press. She 
went into the shop at once and eagerly purchased 
it; for even before she had known the man she 
had liked best of all his writing that which dealt 
with Italy, the beautiful land where he had 
been born of an English father and an American 
mother,—the land which he loved and under- 
stood as no stranger could love or understand 
this marvellous. syren of the world. Then, 
with a sense that she was carrying with her a 
part of himself as real as the clasp of his hand— 
and indeed what can be more really part of 
himself than the book which a man writes?>— 
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she continued her way to the house on St. 
Charles Avenue where her father had lived, and 
where, by the help of her income, his. family 
still dwelt. 

Alix met her as she entered the house, and 
the girl’s book-loving glance marked at once the 
shape of the package she carried. 

“What book have you been buying?” she 
demanded. ‘‘Oh'!”’ (as she seized and opened it) 
“Mr. Thurston’s last! How delightful! I’ve 
always liked his books, but now I shall read 
them with ever so much more zest from knowing 
him. It’s tremendously interesting, knowing 
the people who produce literature. I hope I 
shall meet a great many of them when I go to 
New York, and I do hope Mr. Thurston will 
come to see me. It’s too bad that he met me 
only as a schoolgirl in Bay St. Louis!” 

“He couldn’t very well have met you as 

anything else, could he?” Véra asked. “But 
perhaps he will overlook the fact and go to see 
you—I am sure he will go to see mamma—if 
he is in New York when you reach there.” 
_ “When we shall reach there depends altogether 
on you,” observed Alix, sighing. “Mamma was 
saying only this morning that she can’t possibly 
go, or let me go, without your assistance.” 

“I will go and tell her, then, that I will do 
all I can to help her,” Véra said quietly. “I 
am sorry she has been in doubt about it.” 
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“Do you really mean it?” Alix asked, looking 
at her with shining eyes. “It’s awfully good of 
you, Véra! I—I hope you believe that I feel 
that.” | | 

“T’ve never doubted that your heart is all 
right, Alix,” Véra answered, with a rather 
tremulous smile. “I'm afraid only of your 
head leading you astray before you are old 
enough to estimate rightly the culture you are 
so eager for.” | 

“But the only way is to let me try, and if I 
make mistakes, suffer for them,’’ Alix said 
eagerly. “Oh, Véra, I’m so glad you have 
come to see that at last!” 7 

“Yes, it seems the only thing to do,” Véra 
agreed. “And now TIl go and speak to 
mamma.’’ 

After this, harmony and content spread 
their wings over the family circle, while prepara- 
tions for the departure of Mrs. Estcourt and her 
daughters were immediately begun. Many con- 
sultations took place among themselves, and 
with Mr. Réville, before the details of the hegira 
were settled; but it was at last arranged that, 
since there seemed no reason for Mrs. Estcourt’s 
immediate return to New Orleans, she should 
remain during the winter in New York (nobody 
taking the trouble to discover that Alix highly 
disapproved of this, as fettering her freedom in 
an undesirable manner), and that the house on 
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St. Charles Avenue should be rented, thereby 
adding materially to the means at the disposal 
of the family; Véra readily agreeing to make 
her residence with her relatives, who lived on 
aristocratic Esplanade Street, in the old French 
city. 

So it was all settled; and finally on one of 
those divinely beautiful days of winter which, 
while they last, make life in New Orleans a thing 
of physical delight, Mrs. Estcourt and her daugh- 
ters bade farewell to the fair Gulf city, and 
turned their faces toward the cold, gray skies 
of less attractive regions. ‘They were ‘‘seen off ” 
by a large number of their friends,—the occasion 
amounting indeed to a social ovation. And 
when the train which bore them finally steamed > 
away, Véra did not know whether to laugh or 
cry at the feeling that her occupation in life, all 
that had given it meaning up to this time, wa 
gone. 


XIII. 


HE Mass—the last of the morning 
—was over in the cathedral, and 


As she OS a the soft balminess of the day 
met her like a caress, and the temptation to 
linger outdoors became irresistible. She had 
already taken her morning coffee—served, ac- 
cording to Creole custom, before she rose,— 
so, turning riverward, she passed through the 
narrow alley that, like a bit of medieval Paris, 
runs between the massive cathedral walls and 
the quaint old house with latticed balconies, 
which is the residence of the priests who serve 
the church, and emerged from its shadow into 
the brilliant sunlight filling the Place d’Armes, 
now prosaically (and inharmoniously) known as 
Jackson Square. Crossing the roadway, she 
mounted the steps and entered the iron gates 
of the modern garden, where roses were blooming 
in the February sunshine, and the fragrance of 
countless violets filled the air. | 

Sitting down, she looked around with the 


glance of one who knew and loved every land- 
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mark of the scene, especially those connected 
with the historic past of the old city of De 
Bienville. On one side was the levee, beyond 
which rolled the mighty flood of the great river 
that had borne on its breast those ships carrying 
the royal flag of France, and those galleons 
floating the splendid standard of Spain, that 
for a century and a half brought the governers, 
soldiers and daring adventurers: who founded 
and ruled this Latin foothold in the New World. 
Opposite, the cathedral, dedicated to St. Louis, 
lifted its towers, and was flanked on either side 
by the picturesque Spanish buildings which 
were erected for the use of the clergy of the 
church, but are now devoted to municipal 
purposes; while only a step or two away from 
the great square was the famous ‘French 
market,’’ where all the fruits of the tropics were 
piled in luscious abundance, and old turbaned 
Negresses still dispensed coffee like the nectar 
of the gods. 

It was all as delightful as it was familiar to 
Véra; and, although she might have hesitated 
to acknowledge the fact even to herself, there 
was no doubt that she had found her winter in 
le vieux carré at once pleasant and reposeful. 
The atmosphere which had surrounded her was 
thoroughly sympathetic; her youth had asserted 
itself in her enjoyment of the social life that 
still makes New Orleans the most charming of 
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American cities, and it was only lately that she 
had felt again the pressure of the responsibility 
which was such an old and accustomed care. 
For a time the letters from New York, as well as 
the admonitions of her friends and relatives, had 
made her feel that she might put it aside,— 
that for the present at least she had done all 
that was possible to fulfil her charge, and had 
no further power to guide the destinies of those 
who had removed themselves beyond the reach 
of her influence. Of the details of their life she 
did not learn very much either from Mrs. 
Estcourt or Stella. Neither was a good corre- 
spondent, and she gathered from their brief, 
occasional letters only that the latter was as 
much immersed in the whirl of social gaiety, and 
as much admired as her own or her mother’s 
heart could desire. 

Alix, however, was more communicative. 
The cacoethes scribendi possessed this young 
person in its most virulent form, and, failing 
other outlet as yet, poured itself forth in volu- . 
minous correspondence. Her letters were both 
long and frequent; and Véra had found them 
extremely entertaining, with their clever sketch- 
ing of the strange life in which the writer found 
herself, until of late a new note had crept into 
them,—a note, as it were, of warning; a vague 
but. unmistakable intimation of something im- 
pending which would prove unpleasant and 
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perhaps painful. Rendered uneasy by these 
hints, Véra had written, begging to be told 
plainly what they meant, and to-day the answer 
had come. As she left the house to go to Mass, 
the. postman, making his first delivery of the 
day, put a letter into her hand. A glance 
showed her Alix’s dashing, black writing in the 
address; and she slipped the unopened envelope 
into the pocket of her coat, with that instinctive 
putting off of possible trouble to which we are 
all prone. Perhaps, however, her prayers at 
Mass had a little more fervor from the recol- 
lection of it; and she had certainly asked to 
be strengthened to bear with patience and 
wisdom whatever was before her to be borne, 
before she came out into the sparkling sunshine, 
and took her seat among the flowers in the 
garden of the Place d’Armes. 

It was with an audible sigh that, at length 
withdrawing her eyes from the picturesque 
scene around her, she took the letter from her 
pocket, and, breaking the seal of its envelope, 
drew forth several sheets covered with the 
same dashing writing which appeared on the 
superscription. 

“Dearest Véra,” Alix wrote, “I would be 
sorry that I said anything to rouse your appre- 
hensions and make you uneasy, if, since I wrote 
last, developments had not occurred which 
justify all that I feared and more than all that 
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I hinted to you. It is something which I knew 
(though nobody else seemed to know) would be 
more than likely to happen if Stella came to 
New York. I suppose you can guess now what 
itis. She has met Mr. Lauderdale again, he has 
been devoted in his attentions to her, and there 
seems every probability that she will end by 
marrying him. I gather this more from mamma’s 
manner, which is extremely elated and trium- 
phant, than from Stelia herself. She (Stella I 
mean) has very little to say about Mr. Lauder- 
dale when I see her, which is seldom, since she 
is absorbed in a constant round of social amuse- 
ments; but what she does say is significant in a 
way I can hardly describe, and there’s an air 
about her which indicates that she is on the 
verge of an important step. It appears that 
Mr. Lauderdale consulted some Catholic author- 
ity about his marriage and divorce, and hoped— 
I don’t know why—for a decision that would 
enable him to marry Stella. I suppose he led 
her to hope also, for she has allowed him to be 
with her so much in public that everyone 
regarded them as engaged; but the decision 
when it came was disappointing. There is no 
ground to doubt the validity of his marriage; 
and so, notwithstanding his legal divorce, he 
remains in the eyes of the Church a married man. 

“This was hard on him and hard on Stella; 
for, although we know well that she isn’t in 
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love with him, she is very much in love with 
all that he can give her. And there would be 
a certain triumph in marrying him, too. Of 
course there are plenty of women ready to marry 
a man as rich as Mr. Lauderdale, here where 
divorce isn’t counted any drawback at all; 
but, as it chances, there is one particular woman 
who is not only ready to marry him, but who, 
it is said, had almost secured him when Stella 
first appeared. To give him up will mean 
giving him up to this person, who has in many 
ways been particularly nasty to Stella. So you 
see there are a good many influences at work on 
her, though of course the chief and most powerful 
is the influence of the life she is leading. And 
you can’t imagine—nobody in our country can 
—what this life is, how money is the one domi- 
nant keynote of it all. And the Southern 
people who have come here and been successful 
are as bad as the rest in making it their standard 
of value. The Worthingtons, for example, asso- 
ciate only with the immensely rich, and outdo 
them in extravagant display. It is only by 
this means, Mrs. Worthington says, that they 
maintain their place in society. She is very 
anxious for Stella to marry Mr. Lauderdale; 
and her influence is strong, for she knows just 
how to appeal to Stella’s love of pleasure and 
. admiration. There is no doubt that all this 
luxury and glitter and what we would call 
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vulgar ostentation tempts her tremendously, 
although it is also plain that her conscience gives 
her some trouble. I have been observing the 
situation for a considerable time now, and find 
it an interesting study—”’ 

At this point Véra crumpled the sheet in her 
hand with a sudden impulse of passionate pro- 
test. She hardly felt as if she had patience to 
read more of this cool discussion by one sister | 
of the situation in which another trembled on 
the brink of moral destruction. What appeared 
to Alix ‘‘an interesting study’’ was to her a 
tragedy that she wondered now that she had 
not clearly foreseen, given Stella’s character, 
the influences which surrounded her, and the 

almost irresistible temptation of all that was 
offered her. It was a common enough case. 
Over and over again one hears of it, with details 
slightly varied, but the main motif the same. 
The world holds out something which the weak 
soul greatly desires, and the fateful choice is 
made. The Church, which knows no lowering 
of her inflexible standards for any greed, appetite 
or passion of man, is abandoned for a more facile 
creed; and the old story of apostasy, with its 
far-reaching consequences, is told once more. 
That such a story should be told of Stella seemed, 
however, to Véra almost more than she could 
bear. Was this to be the end of her care, her 
patience, her long struggle to fulfil her father’s 
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trust? Over the soul committed to her charge, 
was the influence of the world, of its rampant 
materialism and its intellectual cynicism, to 
triumph completely? She lifted her eyes appeal- 
ingly to the majestic front of the great old 
church which rose before her. “What can I 
do?” she asked, involuntarily speaking aloud. 
“My God, what can I do?” 

The next instant, startled out of her pre- 
occupation by the sound of her own voice, she 
glanced quickly around to see if any one were 
near enough to have overheard her words. 
There was, however, nobody in sight, except at - 
some distance a man advancing in leisurely 
fashion along one of the wide, rose-lined paths. 
Something familiar in this figure, in its manner 
of bearing and movement, caught and held her 
attention. For a moment she fancied herself 
dreaming, and then she knew that Thurston 
was coming toward her, with a sudden flash of 
recognition and pleasure in his steel-gray eyes. 

“But this is almost too good.to be true!” 
he cried, hastening his steps eagerly. ‘To 
find you sitting here in the sunshine—among. 
the flowers——”’ 

“Tt isn’t at all remarkable that I should be 
here,” she said, as she greeted him; “but you 
must have dropped from the clouds.” 

“No, only from a Pullman yonder,’’—and he 
waved his hand toward the railway tracks on 
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the river shore. ‘‘When my train made its 
first stop in the city this morning, the beauty of 
everything—earth, air and sky—intoxicated me. 
I stepped off, wandered to the French market, 
of which I had heard, took my coffee there, and 
came on here—to meet you! Of course it was © 
an appointment arranged by telepathy, but I 
was stupid enough not to know it until I saw 
you.” 

“It may have been arranged,” she agreed,. 
“but in that case I was stupid, too; for, although 
I am not in the habit of sitting here, I certainly 
had no premonition that my doing so this 
morning would lead to meeting you.”’ 

“I’m afraid we are all deaf, dumb and blind 
pawns of Fate sometimes,” he said, dropping 
down on the bench beside her. “But I shall 
not quarrel with it, so long as I am led in such 
agreeable fashion to a destination so desirable. 
Do you know that I am already enchanted with 
your New Orleans? All this’’—his glance swept 
the surroundings of the great square—‘is like 
a city of the Old World.” 

“Everyone says that of our old French 
Quarter,” she answered; “but you will find 
American modernity enough on the other side 
of Canal Street.” | 

“I shall not go in search of it, believe me. 
Don’t you live in what you call your old French 
Quarter?” 
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“For the present, yes. I belong here by blood, 
you know.” 

“It would be impossible to see you in this 

environment and doubt it.” 

As he spoke he looked at her—at the face of. 
clear, brunette paleness, at its dark eyes and 
delicate features—with the smile of one who is 
indeed well satisfied with the place where he 
finds himself. But the sense of satisfaction did 
not dull the keenness of his perceptive faculties; 
and now that the brightness, which came from 
her pleasure in meeting him, had faded, he read 
the signs of trouble on her face. His glance fell 
to the letter in her hand, and the smile left his 
lips. 

“You have had bad news,” he said; 
I fear I know what it is.” 

“Probably you know more than I do,” she 
answered; “for I have just received this letter 
and have not yet finished reading it. I lost 
patience, as you may see,’”’—she held it out in 
its crushed condition—‘‘a few minutes before 
I caught sight of you.” She paused and then 
added: “It didn’t strike me at first, but it does 
now, that it is a strange coincidence—your 
appearing exactly when tlie anxiety with which 
you were so sympathetic at Bay St. Louis has 
been revived.” | 

“The coincidence isn’t so strange as it ap- 
pears,” he replied. “I have really come to see 
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and talk with you on the subject about which 
you are anxious.” 

“About Stella and Mr. Lauderdale?” She 
looked at him with wide, startled eyes. ‘‘What 
has happened? Are they married?” 

“Not unless they have been married since I 
left New York day before yesterday. No, it is 
not as bad as that—yet. But, watching the 
way things have been going lately, it occurred 
to me that it would be well if your sister had 
some influence at hand which might help to 
withhold her from a step that, if taken, can not 
make for her happiness, since it will be in direct 
violation of what she believes to be right. And 
so I have ventured to come and suggest that 
you pay a visit to New York.” 

There was a short silence—a silence in which 
her eyes still rested on his face—before she said ` 
slowly: 

“You have come all this way to tell, me that 
—to warn me—to try to save a girl who is a 
stranger to you—”’ 

“Oh,” he interrupted quickly, “I have long 
intended to see New Orleans, and—I hope you 
haven’t altogether forgotten what I told you 
= when we parted in Bay St. Louis. I said then 
that I was coming back to your delightful Gulf 
country; and I would have kept my word long 
before this, but that I waited to see how matters 
would end between your sister and Lauderdale. 
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You have heard perhaps that he submitted the 
question of the validity of his marriage to 
ecclesiastical decision?” . 

“I have just heard it. Until I received this 
letter an hour ago, I knew nothing of what was 
going on,—not even that Stella had met Mr. 
Lauderdale again.” 

“I fancied as much, and thought more than . 
once of writing to you myself, but feared you 
might think me presumptuous—’’ 

“I should have thought you only very 
kind.” 

“Then I may confess that I began several 
letters, but found the subject difficult. It was 
easy to make you anxious, but it was not clear 
what good end would be gained by doing so 
until things reached a point where your influence, 
your intervention, were absolutely required. 
_ When that point came, the quickest thing to do 
was to take the first train for the South.” 

Her steady gaze still held him. 

“What,” she asked again, “has happened? 
What point has been reached?” 

“The point that your sister has promised to 
marry Lauderdale.” | 

She caught her breath. 

“You are sure of it?” 

“He told me so himself.” 

“Ah!” He saw the hands lying in her lap 
clasp together so tightly that the knuckles stood 
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out white. “And yet she is aware that his 
marriage was valid!” 

“As far as I can judge,” Thurston said, “I 
think that decision roused a spirit of angry 
defiance in her, as well as in Lauderdale. They 
had expected the marriage to be declared 
invalid.” 

“Why should they have expected it?” 

“Because they desired it, I suppose. That 
is a sufficient. reason with many persons for 
expecting anything.” 

“But Stella!” Véra paused as if words choked 
her. “Stella is a Catholic, —she knows what is - 
right!” 

“And, therefore,” Thurston agreed, “can find 
nothing but unhappiness in what she proposes 
todo. Itis hardly surprising, however, that she 
doesn’t realize this at present; for every in- 
fluence about her tends to feed the flame of the 
worldliness which amounts to a passion with her, 
and, like all passions, is obscuring in its effect.” 

“I knew,” Véra said, while the expression 
of pain deepened in her eyes, “when she went 
away what influences would surround her, and 
how susceptible to them she is, but I had not 
the courage to prevent her going.” 

“How could you have prevented it?” 

“By what I find is the greatest power on earth 
—the power of money,” was the slightly bitter 
reply. “She could hardly have gone without 
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my help. But I feared to disappoint and to 
alienate her; and I was foolish enough, also, to 
believe that all danger from Mr. Lauderdale 
was over. It seemed incredible to me—indeed 
it seems incredible still—that she could ever 
consider his suit. If I had not felt so sure on 
this point, I should have acted differently; but 
now ’’—she made a despairing gesture—“‘it is too 
late. You speak of my influence, my inter- 
vention; but the truth is that I have no in- 
fluence, and my intervention would do no good.” 

“You must allow me to doubt that,” Thurston 
said. “We are not always the best judges of 
our own power to influence others. At least I 
am absolutely certain of one thing’’—he spoke 
very gravely,—‘‘the only hope of preventing 
this marriage lies with you.” : 

‘Then there is no hope,” she returned sadly; 
“though it may be well for me to go to New 
York, if only to feel that I have left no means 
untried to save her. Now’’—she rose as she 
spoke—“ I must go home and tell my uncle and 
aunt what I have heard. You will come with 
me and meet them, will you not?” 

“If you permit me,” he answered, “I will 
have the pleasure of accompanying you to your 
door; but I think I had better defer the visit, 
in which I shall be delighted to meet your rela- 
tives, to a later hour. It-is really very early 
in the day yet.” | 
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“I had forgotten all about the hour,” she said, 
smiling faintly. 

They left the garden together; but, instead 
of directing her steps immediately toward 
Esplanade Street, Véra walked over to the 
cathedral, and, pausing at the door, turned to 
her companion. | 

“I am going in here for a few minutes,” she 
said. “But you must not let me detain you, 
unless you care to come.’ 

“If you were not here, I should hardly pass 
this old church without entering it,” Thurston 
told her. “It will interest me very much, if I 
shall not disturb you.” 

“How could you disturb me?” she asked. 
“The church is for everyone, you know.” 

And indeed, as he followed her into it, he had 
. a sense that she dropped all thought of him, as 
one might drop a garment, at the door. The 
impression was so strong, and he was so accus- 
tomed to rely upon such impressions, that invol- 
untarily he paused and allowed her to go forward 
alone. Then, as she passed toward the spot 
where the starlike lamp told of the Presence 
which makes a Catholic church unlike any 
other spot on earth, he sank into a seat ang 
looked around him. 

It has little architectural beauty to boast of, 
this old cathedral of New Orleans,—little besides 
its spaciousness, solidity, and air of antiquity, 
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to charm the eye, as it stands on the spot which 
De Bienville traced with his valiant and loyal 
sword for the site of the first church erected in 
all this part of the New World. But picturesque 
and heroic memories are thick upon it. Even 
in the century which has elapsed since the 
great-hearted Spanish gentleman, Don Andrés 
Almonaster y Roxa,’ with true Spanish piety 
and generosity, rebuilt its walls at his own cost, 
after fire had destroyed the older church, what 
changes it has witnessed, what figures of famous 
men and women have passed in and out of its 
doors, or come to lie down under the consecrated 
. pavement before its altars, what conflicting 
passions of race have surged around it, what red 
tide of war risen about its walls! Only the most 
ignorant or the most indifferent could fail to 
think of these things when entering for the first 
time into the hushed quiet of its interior, and 
Thurston was neither ignorant nor indifferent. 
Yet—and this was something unusual in his 
experience—he found his thoughts wandering 
from the consideration of stirring historical 
memories, from the time-mellowed interest of 
much that met his eyes, to reflections on the 
creed which was expressed in the massive walls, 
in the steadfast light shining before the altar 
and in the few absorbed figures scattered here 
and there, especially that of the girl who had 
so clearly forgotten him when she entered. 
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Familiar as he was with Catholic sanctuaries, 
with Catholic observances, and (in a measure at 
least) with Catholic beliefs, it had never before 
occurred to him to think what a marvellous 
thing it would be if that which Catholics believed 
were possibly true. He had long admired their 
faith, admired its wonderful power to restrain 
human conduct, to inspire and to console human 
souls; but never before had a consideration of 
its possible truth occurred to his mind, trained 
in all modern modes of thought. But if indeed 
God were here, present on that altar, as the 
girl kneeling yonder so truly and fervently 
believed—not the vague, remote God of Protes- 
tantism or the barely possible First Cause of 
gentlemanly agnosticism, but the Incarnate 
God of Catholic Christianity, the Redeemer 
who had died for the sins of men,—what a 
different matter it would make of life, what a 
different place of the world, with its otherwise 
hopeless riddle of existence and suffering! Merely 
to entertain such a suggestion was dazzling to 
the mind; and as Thurston sat, gazing steadily 
before him, he had the feeling of one to whom 
a vision is revealed,—a vision too radiant and 
wonderful, so he would have said, to be true; 
but even as a dream, better worth possessing 
than all that the world gives in exchange for it 
to the souls which have possessed and bartered 
it away. 
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‘How long he sat absorbed by these thoughts 
he did not know, but presently he roused with 
a start; for Véra was coming toward him, and 
when he silently joined her they passed out of 
the church together. 

“I hope you didn’t grow tired of waiting for 
me?” she said then; and as she lifted her eyes 
to his, he saw that the expression of anxious 
pain had left them and a certain tranquillity 
seemed reflected in their clear depths. 

“Very far from it,” he answered. “I have 
always liked the atmosphere of a Catholic church, 
which seems more the atmosphere of eternity 
than of time, but never I think so much as 
to-day.” 

She looked at him again, this time with some- 
thing of surprise. 

“It is strange that you should feel that,” 
she said; “but it is very true. And it is 
because one finds the atmosphere of eternity 
before the altar that one’s troubles grow bear- 
able there, and one’s difficulties clearer. Mine 
are much clearer since I entered. I am sure 
that you are right: I must go to New York, 
whether I can accomplish any good by going or 
not. So, if you please, we will immediately 
send a telegram to let them know that I am 
Starting to-night.” | 


XIV. 


CYGHURSTON afterward regretted 
Ai that he had not uttered the re- 
| monstrance which entered his 
yJ mind against the sending of that 
tepran. “It is very well to go 
to New York,” was what he was inclined to say; 
“but why warn them that you are coming?” 
At the moment, however, he felt a hesitation 
about offering more advice, and so the telegram 
was sent on the way to Esplanade Street. 
Then at the door of her uncle’s house he parted 
with Véra, promising to call later in the day. 
But before the time arrived when he felt 
that he might fulfil this promise, a card was 
brought to him in the pleasant quarters where 
he had established himself in the Hotel Royal. 
“Mr. Louis Antoine Deschamps” was the name 
it bore; and the bearer of the name proved to 
be a man of something more than middle age, 
whose white hair and moustache contrasted 
effectively with his bright dark eyes and 
flexible dark eyebrows; while his slender, well- 
‘built figure, with its small extremities, his 
refined, clear-cut features, and grace of manner, 
made him a typical Creole of the higher class. 
It was soon made clear to what T hurston owed 
his visit. 
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“My niece, Miss Estcourt, has told me of her 
pleasant acquaintance with you, and of your 
kindness in bringing her tidings of her family 
in New York,” Mr. Deschamps said; “so I 
have called without delay to express my thanks, 
as well as to welcome a distinguished visitor to 
our city.” 

“You are extremely good,” Thurston replied. 
“I only regret that the tidings I brought Miss 
Estcourt are of such a disagreeable nature.” __ 

Mr. Deschamps lifted both his PEI DIONS and 
his shoulders. 

“What would you expect?” he asked. “It 
was a foregone conclusion when the girl went to 
New York, at least in my opinion. Véra, of 
course, thought differently, and one did not 
wish to cause her useless anxiety by prophesying 
what she could not avert. The poor child has 
borne enough from a charge which should never 
have been laid upon her.” 

“It is,” Thurston agreed, “very unfortunate 
to have responsibility without power.”’ 

“It is not only unfortunate, it is absurd to 
imagine that responsibility can exist without 
power,” Mr. Deschamps said. “I have repre- 
sented this to Véra very often. She has done 
all that she possibly can for her father’s children, 
and she should now be satisfied to let them go 
their own way and work out their own salvation, 
both in a temporal and a spiritual sense. If 
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a man is foolish enough to marry a frivolous, 
worldly woman, he can not expect much from the 
children who inherit her traits and are exposed 
to her influence. Richard Estcourt married such 
a woman and then shifted the burden of his 
misdoing to Véra’s shoulders when she was only 
a child. She has borne it ever since, and is 
bearing it to-day with what I consider exagger- 
ated conscientiousness.”’ 

“It may be exaggerated,” Thurston agreed 
again; “but she not only feels it very deeply, 
as you must know better than I, but it seems 
to me that it has given to her character a strength 
and a distinctive charm—the charm of absolute 
unselfishness—which should make it almost 
impossible for her friends to regret it.” 

Mr. Deschamps looked at the speaker with 
something of surprise in his keen, bright glance. 

“Now, it’s a little odd,” he said, “that you 
should regard it in that way. Of course it’s 
true, and it’s what one of our particular friends, 
an old French priest, has always insisted upon; 
but it seems to me that her character was 
sufficiently good without such a discipline; and 
it’s hard for a girl, who has only one youth, to . 
spend it, and her money besides, in looking 
after a family who are all as ungrateful as they 
are worldly and extravagant.” 

“Perhaps they are not so ungrateful as they 
seem just now,’ Thurston suggested. ‘I’m 
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sure you don’t -need my reminding you that 
selfishness is the law of youth. But after a 
while, when these young people begin to realize 
what Miss Estcourt has done for them, they 
may repay her by responding to her influence.” 

“And meanwhile one of them will have married . 
a divorced man,” Mr. Deschamps observed dryly. 

“That is certainly a present danger,” Thurston 
admitted. “And because such a marriage will 
be unfortunate for everyone concerned—even, 
I am sure, for my friend Lauderdale himself,— 
I have taken what might be considered the 
extreme liberty of urging Miss Estcourt to go 
at once to New York.”’ 

“She has told us of your advice,” Mr. Des- 
champs replied; ‘‘and I may say frankly that, 
apart from my desire to meet you, one object 
which I have had in calling is to ask why you 
should think that she can accomplish any good 
by going to New York. To me it seems that 
she will only bring on herself a most painful 
and disagreeable experience.” 

“That is possible,’ Thurston said quietly; 
“but, apart from the fact that there is a bare 
possibility of her being able to exert an influence 
which may restrain her sister from the step she 
is about to take, do you think that any experi- 
ence she may have in New York will be more 
painful and disagreeable than that of remaining 
here until the irrevocable step has been taken, 
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and then reproaching herself for having made 
no effort to prevent it?” 

Again a surprised expression flashed into 
Mr. Deschamps’ dark eyes as they rested on 
the speaker. 

“You understand Véra very well,” he said; 
“and you are right. However unavailing the 
effort, she had better make it. Otherwise she 
will reproach herself, and think, ‘If I had gone, 
things might have been different!’ They 
wouldn’t have been—that is, they won’t be,— 
but self-reproach mustn’t be added to all else 
that she will suffer. I’m really very much 
obliged to you for making this so clear,’’ he 
added, with an air of charming courtesy, “as 
well as for giving her a warning which otherwise 
would not have reached her.” 

“Well, you see,” Thurston explained, “I was 
at Bay St. Louis with Lauderdale when he first 
asked Miss Stella Estcourt to marry him. 
Having discussed the situation then with Miss 
Estcourt, I knew how she regarded it—for the 
matter of that, one knows how any Catholic 
would regard it,—and therefore when I learned 
lately how matters were going between her 
sister and Lauderdale, it seemed to me that it 
would be well to invoke the only influence 
which can possibly prevent the marriage.” 

“It was very considerate of you,” Mr. Des- 
champs said. “But you will perhaps excuse 
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my adding that it is remarkable you should 
look at things in the way you do, since I believe 
you are not a Catholic.” | | 

“One need not be a Catholic,” Thurston 
replied, ‘‘to understand that a woman who acts 
in violation of her conscience is not likely either 
to be happy herself or to make happiness for 
the man she marries.” 

“I’m rather inclined to doubt the existence 
of the conscience, as far as Stella’ Estcourt is 
concerned,” said Mr. Deschamps. ‘‘Her faith 
has always struck me as purely nominal, and 
likely to be thrown overboard as soon as it 
came in conflict with any demand of the world. 
- Therefore I do not think Véra will accomplish 
anything by going to New York, but I agree 
with you that it is best for her to go. We. 
must get her off to-night; and that being so, 
will you dine with us this evening before she 
goes?” 

“It will give me great pleasure,” Thurston 
replied, while he restrained with difficulty a 
desire to say, “I, too, am going to New York.” 
The intention had been in his mind when he 
came to New Orleans, but he knew now that it 
would not do. By taking such a step in this 
conservative world of hers, he would subject 
Véra to comment which, he felt instinctively, 
could not be other than unpleasant to her. 

He found the day, which had begun so early 
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for him, rather long; although he spent its hours, 
after Mr. Deschamps’ visit, in the picturesque 
byways and tempting bookshops of the old 
French city. Then, as dusk was softly falling, 
he took his way to Esplanade Street, for Mr, 
Deschamps had said: “We shall dine early— 
at six o’clock,—since Véra’s train leaves about 
eight.” 

In the drawing-room into which he was 
ushered—a drawing-room so Parisian in all its 
appointments that he felt as if he had been 
transported to the city by the Seine—he found 
his host and hostess, the latter a woman with 
so much of the grace and elegance which accom- 
panies French blood that her lack of regular 
beauty was hardly observable. She received 
him cordially, and, like her husband, thanked 
him for the kindness of his warning to Véra. 

“Not that, in my opinion, there is the least 
good in her going,” she said, “except on the 
ground that it may be a satisfaction to her 
afterward to feel that she did what she could 
to prevent her sister from selling her birthright 
of faith for a mess of worldly pottage.” 

Thurston replied that in his opinion there 
was a chance of Véra’s being able to bring 
influences to bear which might deter Stella from 
the step thus described; but Mrs. Deschamps 
shook her head decidedly, and it was borne in 
upon him that for some reason (probably un- 
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acknowledged to herself) she hardly desired 
such a result. 

A few moments later Véra entered, followed 
by two graceful, dark-eyed girls—the daughters 
of the house,—and presently by a young man, 
tall, slender, handsome, a youthful reproduction 
of his father, with much of the same charm of 
manner, only more free and easy, after the 
manner of his generation. Having acknowl- 
edged an introduction to Thurston, he turned 
toward his cousin. 

“Are you ready, Véra?’’ he asked. “You 
know it isn’t very long before we must start.” 

“I am quite ready,” she answered; “but I 
really wish, Louis, that you didn’t feel it neces- 
sary to go with me.”’ 

“Your objection comes a little late,” he 
responded lightly, “since I have our tickets in my 
pocket. And, besides, you must know that I 
would rather go than not.” 

“Tf Louis were not able to go, I should have 
to accompany you, my dear,” her uncle said. 
“We could not allow you to travel to New 
York alone.” 

' “But, dear uncle, girls travel dlie every 
day—” 

“No girl of good social position travels alone 
when it can be avoided,” said Mrs. Deschamps 
in a tone of gentle but positive finality. ‘‘ You 
_ might of course go with a maid, but it is better 
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that your uncle or cousin should accompany 
you.” 

“Then I wish it were my uncle, if one of 
them must go,” Véra said, looking at that 
gentleman. 

Her cousin laughed as he turned to Thurston. 

“How flattering to me!” he said. “Perhaps 
I should explain that it is not so much aversion 
to my society as solicitude for my feelings which 
influences my cousin in preferring my father’s 
companionship to mine. She doesn’t forget that 
I was one of the adorers of the fair Stella before 
that young lady went away to be demoralized 
by a society of millionaires, and she fears—”’ 
= “Louis!? It was his mother who spoke. 

“It isn’t kind to jest on a subject which Véra 
feels so deeply.” 

“Véra knows that my jests are never meant 
to wound her,” the young man said. “I only 
want her to understand that she needn’t add 
concern for my heart to the many other anxieties 
she is carrying.” 

Thurston saw a flush rise into the clear olive 
of Mrs. Deschamps’ cheek. 

“I am sure,” she said in a tone of indescribable 
mother-pride, “that Véra has too much sense 
to believe that you could ever think seriously 
of such a girl as Stella has become.” 

“Mamma,” her son remonstrated, ‘‘who is 
likely to wound Véra now?” 
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“No one,’ Véra said quickly: “neither 
Louis’ jests nor my aunt’s opinion of Stella. 
That she has indeed been demoralized nobody 
knows bette. than I; but I want you to remem- 
ber’’—and iier glance swept the circle appeal- 
ingly—‘that she didn’t hesitate in rejecting 
Mr. Lauderdale in Bay St. Louis; and if she 
has now beun led to think of marrying him, it is 
because the influences around her are too strong 
for her naiure to resist. Mr. -Thurston’’—the 
dark, gentle glance rested on him—‘ knows 
that so we.l that he doesn’t think it hopeless to 
try to save her.” 

“None «cf us think it hopeless,’’ Louis Des- 
champs assured her. “After yourself, I know 
Stella better than any one here; and I know 
that, althcugh she mocks at her conscience, she 
has a conscience all the same, and it will give her 
some very bad hours if she makes the marriage 
she is supposed to be about to make. So we 
are going to prevent it if we possibly can,—you 
and I,” he added, putting out his hand and 
patting his cousin’s shoulder encouragingly. 

Involuutarily Thurston glanced at Mrs. Des- 
champs, and was not surprised to see a flush of 
annoyance rise again to her cheek; for by this 
time he understood the attitude of herself and 
her husband with regard to Stella. They thor- 
oughly disapproved of the girl on abstract 
grounds, but they still more thoroughly disliked 
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and dreaded her as a possible wife for their son. 
Under the jests of the latter Thurston read the 
story of an attachment, probably existing from 
early youth, which was by no means past, and 
which made it impossible for his mother to 
regret very deeply anything which would put 
Stella Estcourt decisively and finally out of his 
life. But she was clearly a woman who knew 
masculine nature well, for she made no comment 
on her son’s speech; and a moment later dinner 
was announced. 

The subject of Véra’s departure was not 
touched upon during the progress of this pleasant 
meal; but many plans were made for Thurston’s 
entertainment, in all of which he gratefully : 
acquiesced, with the thought in his mind that 
if Véra returned shortly all would be well, and 
he would ask nothing better than to linger 
indefinitely in the genial atmosphere of this 
charming Southern city; but if, on the contrary, 
her stay in New York was prolonged, why a 
telegram on important business could easily 
recall him to the harsher atmosphere of that 
metropolis of unrest. As one, therefore, who 
knows that the way of escape is open behind 
him, should escape become necessary, he lent 
an attentive ear to his host’s interesting talk 
about New Orleans, as it was and as it is, until 
Louis Deschamps suddenly pulled out his watch, 
and looked at Véra. 
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“I’m sorry,” he said, “but, pleasant as this is, 
we really ought to be going.” 

“I shall be ready in a moment,” she answered, 
rising from her seat. 

As she left the room, Mrs. Deschamps, remark- 
ing that coffee would be served in the drawing- 
room, rose also. A minute or two later they 
were all gathered again around the rosy radiance _ 
of the drawing-room fire, when a quick peal of 
the door-bell sounded through the house. 

“That,” said young Deschamps, ‘‘is no doubt 
the carriage.” 

But when a servant appeared, it was not to 
announce a waiting carriage, but to present ona © 
silver tray the familiar yellow envelope of the 
telegraph company. 

Mr. Deschamps, to whom he carried it, 
glanced at the address and then looked at his 
wife. 

“It is for Véra,’’ he said. ‘‘Shall I send it 
to her?” 

“She will be here immediately,” Mrs. Des- 
champs replied. 

Louis, who had been talking to Thurston 
while he stood by the fire drinking his coffee, 
now placed his cup on the mantelshelf, and, 
stepping over to his father, took the telegram 
from his hand. 

“ No doubt it is merely a reply i her message 
of this morning,” he said; “but on the chance 
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that it may contain something of importance, 
I'll open it.” | 

He tore the envelope as he spoke, and dre 
out the enclosure. A glance was all that was 
necessary to take in the few words which it 
contained; but he read them twice, and then, 
lifting his eyes, met those of Véra, who, wearing 
her hat and wrap, at that moment entered the 
room. He walked forward and gave her the 
telegram. 

“This has come in time to save us a useless 
journey,” he said. | 

There followed a silence, in which every eye 
in the room rested on the girl who stood under 
the chandelier reading the message thus put 
into her hand. Thurston was not the only 
person who observed that she turned very 
pale; but she preserved her composure, 
and after a moment looked up again at her 
cousin. | 

“Do they know?” she asked; and when he 
made a negative motion of the head, she 
handed the telegram back to him. ‘Read it 
to them,” she said, and, turning quietly, left the 
room. | 

Louis, himself paler than he had been, faced 
the expectant group with the smile which a man | 
wears when he is least amused, but when he 
knows that smiling is, on the whole, better than 
cursing. 
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“The message I am requested to read to you,” 
he said, “is from Mrs. Estcourt, and simply 
states,— 

“‘Stella was married to Mr. Lauderdale 
to-day.’”’ 


Peeraes 


XV. 


THINK,”’ said Louis Deschamps, 
meeting Thurston a few days 
j| later at the club, where the 

¥és} latter had been introduced, ‘‘ trat 

T. my cousin would like to see you.” 
“It will give me great pleasure to call on 
Miss Estcourt,” Thurston repli:d very truth- 
fully. “I have hesitated to do so only because—” 

“You have felt as if there hid been a death 
in the family,” Deschamps sai&, as he paused. 
‘I quite understand; and, in fact, what has 
occurred is sufficiently tragical. But it doesn’t 
call for mourning, or seclusion from the world. 
On the contrary, the world, outside of Catholic 
circles, is disposed to be very congratulatory. 
To marry half a dozen millions is an achievement 
which strikes the popular fancy extremely, you 
know.” 

Thurston signified that he knew, having been 
some time in America. 

“Not that the cult of money is limited to this 
country,” he added. ‘“‘It exists, of course, to 
a great degree in all countries; but almost 
everywhere else there are a few other recognized 
standards of value. Here there appears to be 
no other—and yet pardon me!” he apologized.. 
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“I should not say ‘here,’ for I find the South is 
different. You have some other standards.” 

“For a little while longer, yes,” Deschamps 
agreed; ‘‘but we are fast becoming inoculated 
with the virus of money-worship—it is the 
particular note of what is called the New South, . 
_-—and another generation will no doubt be 
thoroughly satisfactory in that respect. I say 
‘satisfactory,’ because there is nothing so sedu- 
lously preached from every platform and in every 
journal as the gospel of money-getting. It is a 
preaching which men are ready enough to heed; 
and, as we have just had occasion to learn, 
there are women also who find it very attractive.” 

“Lauderdale,” observed Thurston, in answer 
to this by no means ambiguous remark, ‘“‘is 
really a very good sort of fellow. It would be 
quite possible for a woman to value him for 
himself.” 

Louis Deschamps gave the speaker a signifi- 
cant glance from his handsome dark eyes. 

“For ‘a woman,’ perhaps,” he said; “but is it 
likely that Stella Estcourt values or will value 
him for himself?” 

Thurston did not reply immediately. With 
his mental vision he saw Lauderdale’s plain and 
rather dull countenance—truthful index of the 
mind behind it,—and his heavy figure, speaking 
in every line of the common clay of which it 
was made, in contrast with the clear-cut, high- 
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bred face. alive with thought and spirit, and 
the graceful, well-buiit form of the man before 
him. Even if Stella Estcourt had not loved 
the latter—and Thurston was much of Alix’s 
opinion that the charming Stella was not likely 
to love any one save herself,—she had at least 
known him, and many like him, intimately, and 
hence formed a standard by which, whether she 
would or no, others, including the man she had 
married, must be measured. It was again an 
old story—most stories are old in this world,— 
and involuntarily Thurston found himself mur- 
muring some familiar lines: 


“Is it well to wish thee happy?~—having known me—to 
decline l 
On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart than 
mine!” 


Deschamps acknowledged the quotation with 
a laugh. 

“Don’t fancy that I meant anything of the 
kind,” he said. “As you are aware, I am not 
acquainted with Mr. Lauderdale’s range of 
fee ing or width of heart. But I know Stella 
Estcourt extremely well, and it would be difficult 
to find a woman less likely to value, for his 
possibly sterling qualities, a man who could be 
described a ‘very good sort of fellow.” 

This Thurston knew to be true. 

“Iam afraid,” he said, “that sterling qualities 
are not those which appeal most to the lady 
under discussion.” 
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“She is,” replied Louis, “fastidious, critical, 
keen-eyed, and cold-hearted; therefore, an un- 
safe woman to marry, unless a man had been 
fortunate enough to win her heart, or at least 
please her taste. But if, besides failing in this, 
he has induced her to do violence to her con- 
science, he has my sincere compassion; and, 
although I have been in love with her since our 
childhood, I much prefer my place to his to-day.”’ 

“You have good reason to prefer it,” said 
Thurston, “if only for its advantage of being 
free from responsibility; whereas Lauderdale 
incurred a great responsibility when he persisted 
in his suit, after learning the price Miss Estcourt 
would have to pay if she married him.” 

“We must remember,” Deschamps suggested, 
“that the price meant nothing to him. The 
average Protestant is altogether incapable of 
understanding what his or her faith means to a 
Catholic, even a careless one.” 

“It was no fault of mine if he did not under- 
stand that to tamper with souls is a dangerous 
business, by whatever name we call their belief.” 

The young Creole smiled. 

“I need hardly ask if you convinced him,” 
he said. “Indeed, if the average Protestant is 
incapable of comprehending Catholic standards, 
the average man of the world may be said to 
know and to care quite as little about souls. 
But we have wandered rather far in our dis-. 
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cussion of Mr. and Mrs. Lauderdale. I may 
tell Véra, then, that you will call to see 
her?” | 

“This afternoon, if she will be at home,” 
Thurston replied. | 

The springlike day was still delightful with 
brightness and fragrance when he went to the 
Deschamps house that afternoon. Great bowls 
of flowers filled with their perfume the room 
into which he was ushered, and open windows 
let in the warmth of the outer air. Miss Est- 
court, he was told, was at home, and after a 
suort delay she entered. 

He had not seen her since the evening when 
she had stood under the chandelier and read the 
telegram which told of Stella’s marriage, and 
he was struck by the change in her appearance. 
It was as if she had passed through severe 
illness. There was not a tint of color on her 
pale cheeks, and dark shadows—such shadows 
as are caused only by mental suffering or phys- 
ical pain—lay under her eyes. But the eyes 
themselves were undimmed in their beauty 
and sweetness as she held out her hand to 
him. 

“Louis told me that he had seen you,” she 
said. ‘‘It is kind of you to come so promptly.” 

“On the contrary, it is kind of you to allow 
me to come,” he answered. ‘“‘Do you suppose 
T have not been wishing to do so?” 
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“Why, then, have you hesitated?” she asked. 
“Surely you couldn’t doubt that I should be 
glad to see you?” 

“I am afraid I did doubt it,” he replied. 
“I felt as if I had become so closely associated 


. with painful things that even the sight of me 


might be painful to you.” 

“But what a mistake!” she returned. ‘‘ You 
are not associated with the painful things, 
except by memories of your kindness and sym- 
pathy, and efforts to help—to save—” Her 
voice faltered for a moment; then, regaining 
composure, she added reproachfully: ‘How 
could you think me ungrateful enough to forget 
all that?” 

“It would not have been ungrateful,” he said, 
“to shrink a little from seeing one who only the 
other day brought you warning of what was 
likely to happen—too late.”’ | 

“It was not your fault that the warning 
came too late.”’ 

“I am not certain of that. I saw clearly 
enough how things were going. I should not 
have waited to make perfectly sure.”’ 
“Your delay had nothing to do with the 

matter,” she told him. “It was the news of 
my coming that hastened the marriage. I have 
had letters from both mamma and Alix which 
make that very clear. There was no thought of 
such a hurried marriage on the part of any one 
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until they received my telegram. It was I 
who precipitated the final step,—I, who would 
have done anything to prevent it!” 

“But don’t you see,” he continued, earnestly, 
“that if the news of your coming merely 
hastened the step, it proves that their minds 
were fully made up, and therefore you could 
have done no good by going? So it 1s well 
that you were spared the pain of useless 


effort.” 


“I don’t know,’ she answered. “I must 
have more influence than I ever credited myself 
with; for, by Alix’s account, the message threw 
them into little less than a panic. Stella was 
passionately urged by her mother to marry 
Mr. Lauderdale immediately; ‘for if Véra © 
comes she will move heaven and earth to prevent 
it,’ she said. Mr. Lauderdale, too, was spurred 
by fear of me to great urgency; Mrs. Worth- 
ington threw in all her influence, and—Stella 
yielded.” 

There was a moment’s pause before Thurston 
asked: 

“By whom was she married?” 

Véra looked at him with an expression he 
never forgot. 

“Her mother writes,” she said, “that, ‘know- 
ing it would be useless to call in a Roman 
Catholic priest, the ceremony was performed 
by a clergyman of my own church.’”’ | 
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“Ah!” He knew what this meant too well 
to comment on it. “And has not your sister 
written to you herself?” 

“No,” Véra replied. “She went away with- 
out a word. Perhaps she thought words were 
useless—as indeed they are.”’ 

“ Where have she and Lauderdale gone?” 

“They sailed for Europe the day after the 
marriage.” 

Again silence fell in the flower-scented room, 
and this time it was Véra who presently 
broke it. 

“Do you remember,” she asked, “the night 
on the yacht, when you said so many encour- 
aging things to me? I have often since then 
repeated them to myself when I needed encour- 
agement, but now they seem to have lost their 
force.” 

“I remember,” he answered; “that I told 
you, in substance at least, that it is useless to 
try to lead people in a different direction from 
that in which their characters impel them, and 
I think I reminded you that we can not know the 
end and final effect of anything until it occurs. 
It strikes me that I might say the same things 
over again, and that, even in the light of what 
has happened, you might do well to heed them.” 

“But what has happened is final, in the 
sense that it is irrevocable,” she said, with a 
note of sharp pain in her voice. 
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“In that sense all our acts are final,’ he 
returned; “for neither the word once spoken 
nor the deed once done can ever be recalled. 
Of course your sister’s act is irrevocable in a 
peculiar sense, and I know that to you it is more 
terrible than words can readily express. But 
what I said holds good even in such a case as 
this. She was impelled to it by passions so 
strong that she could never learn except through 
their gratification.” 

“But learning will come too late.” 

‘Does such learning ever come too late?” 

“Perhaps not, but you know—you must 
know—what I mean.”’ | 

“Yes,” he assented gravely, “I know. You | 
mean that she has placed herself in a position 
from which, however much she may come to 
realize the emptiness of her fulfilled desires, it 
will be difficult for her to extricate herself. 
That is true. I can only give you an old and 
wise counsel—wait for the end.” 

“I must wait,” she said,—‘ wait and leave 
her in the hands of God. But oh the bitterness 
of it!” She rose quickly, walked to one of the 
windows, looked out for a moment, and then, 
turning, came back. “This must seem very 
weak and perhaps very foolish to you,” she 
went on in a different tone. ‘‘When I asked 
you to come, I had no intention of dwelling on 
what it is now so useless to discuss. I simply 
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wanted to tell you what I had heard, and to 
thank you once more for all your interest and 
sympathy—on which I have made fresh de- 
mands.” 

“You can never make too many demands 
on my sympathy, nor on anything else that I 
possess,” he answered. He had risen when she 
did, and he now took a step toward her. ‘Do 
you never think of yourself?” he demanded 
abruptly. “If not, can’t you think a little of 


She looked at him with a startled glance. 

“Have I seemed disregardful of you?” she 
asked. ‘‘I—never meant that.”’ 

“You are disregardful of me just as you are 
disregardful of yourself,” he answered. ‘*You 
are so absorbed in thought of others that I 
doubt if you comprehend in the least what I- 
feel for you.” 

If this were true, if she had not comprehended 
before, save in a dim, half-acknowledged manner, 
there was no room for further misconception 
now. The eyes which met hers spoke too 
clearly to be mistaken, and what she read in 
them made her involuntarily draw back a little. 

‘‘I—have not known,” she said hastily, in a 
tone almost of dismay. “It seems impossible 
that you can really mean—”’ 

“I mean that you have taken possession of 
my life, my heart, my thoughts,” he said 
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deliberately, as she paused; “and it is plain 
that if the fact is ever to obtain from you any 
consideration, it must be forced—a little roughly 
perhaps—on your comprehension. Almost any 
other woman would have understood long ago, 
but you have been strangely unconscious, 
absolutely without thought of yourself, or of 
me as a man who might possibly love 
you.” a 

“How could I think of such a thing?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘How could I have vanity enough to 
imagine that I should be able to attract you, 
who have known, no doubt, so many brilliant 
women—”’ 

“And tired of their brilliancy,” he interposed. 
“Never mind about the other women. You 
have become the one woman in the world to 
me,—the woman I have been seeking a long 
time, and had almost despaired of finding. For 
I am not a man who is either easily pleased or 
easily moved to deep feeling. But you—’’ he 
paused a moment as if to maintain his tone of 
self-restraint—‘‘have satisfied every demand of 
my nature; and this being so, I want you— 
want your sympathy, your responsiveness, your 
sweetness—for my very own. Is it too much 
to hope for—to dream of winning, when perhaps 
you know me better?” 

“Oh, I am so sorry!” she said in reply, and 
all her tender heart was in her voice. “You 
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have been so kind a friend to me, and the only 
return I can now make is to give you pain.” 

“You mean that there is no hope for me?” 

“How could there be?” she asked. “I have 
never thought of this—”’ 

“But you can have time, all the time you 
desire, to think of it,” he said. 

She shook her head, while she sank into a 
chair which stood behind her. 

“It is impossible,” she said, looking up at 
him with an expression of mingled sorrow and 
decision. ‘‘ There are—many reasons—why it is 
impossible.” 

“You are mistaken,” he replied firmly. 
“There is only one reason why it should be 
impossible, and that is if you can not care for 
me as I care for you.” 

“That is your point of view,” she answered; 
“but mine is different. To my mind there are 
reasons which would render it impossible even 
if I—cared for you.” 

He drew a chair forward and sat down before 
her. 

‘Now let us argue this out,” he said. “ What 
reasons are there which, in such a case as that, 
should stand between us?” 

“For one thing,” she answered, “the duty 
to which I have devoted my life.” 

“But that duty is practically done,” he 
urged. ‘‘Those who were put in your charge 
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have gone from under your influence, into 
the world where you can control them no 
longer.” 

“That is true,” she replied; ‘but E 
the time will come when I can influence them 
again. They may some day have need of me, 
and I must be ready for, and free to follow, such 
a call of duty if it comes.” 

~“Good Heavens!” He looked, as he felt, 
appalled. ‘‘This—forgive me—is self-sacrifice 
gone mad! You must know that your father 
could never have intended to lay a lifelong 
burden on you.” 

“My father, no,” she said: “he meant, I am 
sure, nothing of the kind. But I promised him, 
—and’’—her voice sank—‘‘I promised God 
that I would fulfil the charge he gave, to the 
utmost extent of my power; and that promise 
I should break if I formed a tie the obligations 
of which would take precedence of it.” 

' “Vou have already fulfilled all that you 
promised.” 

Her glance reproached him. 

“Can you say that when Stella has disowned 
her faith by making a marriage which in the 
eyes of the Church is no marriage, and when 
Alix is drifting away into the world of pagan 
intellectuality which has fascinated her?” 

“But if you have no power to hold them 
back—’”’ 
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“God,” she said softly, “has power to draw 
them back, and I must be ready when He needs 
me. There is no other way. I see it quite 
clearly, and I see that I must not, I dare not, 
think of myself.” | | 

Under the quietness of her words he felt the 
inflexibility of her will; and for the first time 
he was conscious of a sense of impatience, 
almost amounting to anger, against the strong 
religious influence which dominated her life and 
her thoughts. 

“Until now,” he said, ‘‘ I have alwavs admired 
Catholic ideals and standards, but you make me 
recognize that with certain characters they tend 
to produce a spirit of self-sacrifice which is 
exaggerated and suicidal.” 

“I suppose it is natural that you should 
think so,” she responded; “but in that do 
you not see another obstacle to what you 
wish?” 

“You mean your faith?” 

“I mean the fact that there ts such a wide 
gulf between the Catholic ideals and standards 
of which you speak, and those of even the most 
liberal person who is not a Catholic, that com- 
prehension seems almost impossible. I have 
often thought of this in the case of a mixed 
marriage, —often wondered how sympathy in 
_ any real sense could be possible, when there is 

hardly a subject which the Catholic and the 
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non-Catholic do not regard from different points 
of view.” 

For a moment he seemed struck dumb, and 
then— 

“You think that of me?” he asked. “You 
believe there would be no sympathy between us 
—we who have been so sympathetic !—because 
I can not accept the religious authority that 
you do?”’ 

“Don’t misunderstand me,” she said gently. 
“I don’t forget that you have shown a wonderful 
comprehension of the Catholic point of view 
with regard to the matter we have talked of so 
much; but there are many other questions 
which would arise, and—is it probable that we 
should always look at them alike?” 

“Is it necessary that we should do so?” 

“It is necessary, I think, that we should at 
least be agreed on the standards by which to try 
them. I know that there are people to whom 
differences of the kind are not vital; but I am 
sure that I do not belong to such a class, and 
neither, I believe, do you. They would strike 
at the root of happiness for both of us. And 
so it is well perhaps that there can be no question 
of what you wish.” 

Again there was a pause, and something in 
his aspect as he sat silently regarding her—the 
strong leash in which he was evidently holding 
his feeling, the deep shadow in his eyes, 
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and the paleness which had settled on his face 
—touched her inexpressibly. All women, except 
the most callous, are easily moved by the sight 
of a man’s pain, and especially when they feel 
themselves to be, however innocently, the cause 
of it. Just now the sight of this man’s pain 
seemed to Véra almost -more than she could 
bear. She suddenly put out her hand to him 
with a wistful entreaty in her eyes. 

“Oh, I am so sorry!” she said again,—‘‘so 
very sorry!” 

“I know you are,” he answered, holding the 
slender hand in a very close clasp for an instant. 
“You would not be yourself if you were not 
sorry, even for what is no fault of yours. But J 
am not sorry either to have known you or to 
have loved you; and I want you to remember 
that you are a positive and lasting value in my 
life, whether or not you consent to share it. 
And you must also understand that I don’t 
give up the hope of your consenting to share it 
some day. I am a patient as well as a rather 
determined man. I can wait.” 

“But,” she remonstrated quickly, “that is 
what you must not do.” 

“What must I not do?” 

“You must not wait for what is never likely 
to come to pass.” | 

“You mean that your decision is final and 

unalterable?’’ 
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“I mean,” she said, with the wistfulness 
deepening in her eyes, “that I see no possibility 
of its altering. It is not likely that things as 
we know them will change so as to leave me 
free to assume other obligations, or—or that the 
great difference between us will lessen.” 

“Yet things more unlikely than both have 
happened,” he said. ‘‘Therefore I do not give 
up hope. And meanwhile I shall hold you to 
the pledge of friendship, which I trust you 
haven’t forgotten.” 

“I can never forget it,” she said. 

“Then that is enough for the present,” he 
told her. ‘‘I would ask you to forgive me for 
forcing the thought of myself upon you in this 
manner, if I did not think it is, on the whole, 
better than the other thoughts with which you 
have been tormenting yourself. And don’t 
begin to torment yourself about me. All you 
need to remember is that there is a man in the 
world who holds you in his heart and would do 
anything to serve you.” 

Then he went away. 


XVI. 


RYJHERE are,” said Alix, “occa- 
Ñ| sional compensations for social 


41 boredom.” 
“No doubt,’ assented her 
friend, Marion Forbes. “But 


what particular compensation have you in view 
at present?” 

Alix looked at the speaker with a smile, but 
did not reply immediately. Outside, the quick- 
coming twilight of winter was falling over a cold, 
gray world; but all was brightness and comfort | 
in the little room, which Alix called her den, 
where the two girls were drinking tea. Dwarf 
bookcases, a broad, cushion-piled divan, a 
desk elaborately fitted with appliances for 
writing, a low tea table, and a few luxurious 
chairs, not only filled but crowded its small 
space. The walls were covered with framed 
and unframed pictures, most of thern signed by 
the artists; yet, notwithstanding these details, 
the room had an air of being a place primarily 
for work and only incidentally for lounging. 
The typewriter on the desk, with a neat pile of 
MS. beside it, and the stacks of current publi- 
cations which overflowed to the floor, had some- 
thing to do with this; but there can be no doubt 
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that the life which is led in a room leaves its 
impress no less curiously than unmistakably 
on the atmosphere of the apartment itself. 

And it was a working life which Alix led 
here, except in moments of relaxation like the 
present. Energy and ambition, with the tireless 
strength of youth behind them, dominated the 
girl, and were fed, as fuel feeds flame, by the 
existence into which she had plunged almost 
unmediately on her coming to New York. This 
existence was that of the world which likes to 
call itself Bohemian—a world of workers in the 
various grades of letters and art,—the door of 
which had been opened to her by the two 
friends whose ‘‘bachelor-girl’’ mode of life she 
had so much desired to share. That, however, 
had been denied to her. Her mother had not 
only accompanied her to the great, cosmopolitan 
metropolis, but she had remained there. After 
Stella’s marriage she decided that, since Alix 
was determined to stay in New York for the 
advantages it offered in the literary career on 
which her heart and her will were set, she, Mrs. 
Estcourt, would stay there also. 

Many things left behind in her Southern home 
she would miss: her assured social position, 
the companionship of her old friends, the habits, 
manners and customs of lifelong familiarity,— 
things easy and genial as the soft sunshine of 
the land in which they were born. But there 
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were other things here which appealed to her, as 
they had appealed to and conquered Stella. 
The overwhelming wealth, the thousand forms 
of luxury, the many possibilities of pleasure, 
the dazzling glitter of material success,—all 
attracted her, as they have attracted thousands 
of her compatriots, men and women. It was, 
moreover, a great advantage that, thanks to 
Stella’s marriage, she might herself become a 
part of this fascinating world, and that Alix 
might possibly marry as satisfactorily as her 
sister, if only she would put away her literary 
ideas and aspirations. This, however, was a 
point of radical, irreconcilable difference between 
Alix and herself; and it was only because each 
desired, from widely different reasons, to remain 
in New York that a compromise was arrived at, 
and that their lares and penates were finally set 
up in one of the pretentious apartment-houses 
which cover the upper part of Manhattan Island. 

Here they had now lived for two years, 
during which time Alix achieved, in a modest 
way, her ambition of seeing herself in print, 
and Mrs. Estcourt had been somewhat com- 
pensated for one daughter’s perversity by the 
brilliant success of the other. For all that was 
prophesied of Stella had come to pass. Abroad, 
as well as at home, her beauty, her cleverness, 
and her charm, aided by her wealth, enabled her 
to carry everything before her, and placed her 
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in the foremost rank of ‘‘smart’’ society. 
Only a small part of these two years, however, 
had she spent in New York. She was even 
more restless, even more migratory, than others 
of her fashionable, plutocratic world; and so 
her mother and sister had seen little of her. 
Lately she had returned from an extended stay 
“on the other side,” and opened the handsome 
house which Lauderdale had purchased on 
Central Park East. There Alix was to dine this 
evening; and, having already. mentioned this 
fact, she now proceeded to explain her last 
remark. | 

“The particular compensation I have in view 
at present,” she said, “is the prospect of meeting 
a man who interests me. Very few men do, 
you know.” 

Her friend nodded. 

“Vou are difficult to interest,” she said. 
“We all know that. And who is the man?” 

“Mr. Thurston, the author.” 

“Indeed!” Marion looked up from her teacup 
with an expression of interest on her own face. 
“I should think you would like to meet him! 
_ But are you sure he will be at your sister’s this 
evening?” 

“Quite sure. Stella told me so when I begged 
her not to send me in to dinner with some 
empty-headed man who could talk only social 
gossip and ‘autos,’ ‘PIH send you in with. Mr, 
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Thurston,’ she said. ‘That ought to satisfy 
you.’ And of course it did.” 

“I hope you won’t be disappointed in him,” 
Marion hazarded. ‘‘Authors—in the flesh—are 
often very disappointing. They put all their 
cleverness in their books, and have none to spare 
for social purposes. At least that is what Grace 
says, and she has had a wide experience, pro- 
fessional and otherwise, with them.”’ 

“Tf I were an author—”’ Alix began. 

“Don’t be so modest,” Marion interposed. 
“Doesn’t a story, actually published and paid 
for, in the Cycle constitute authorship?”’ 

Alix waved the interruption aside. 

“If I were an author,” she repeated—‘‘a 
famous author of great books,—I should decline 
to scintillate to order. But, so far as Mr. 
Thurston is concerned, I know exactly what to 
expect. He never scintillates, but he is always 
interesting. You see I’ve known him before.”’ 

“Oh, you have! Where, if I may ask?” 

“Down in Bay St. Louis, the year before 
Stella was married. Jack Lauderdale brought 
him there on his yacht, and I shall never forget 
how pleased he was with everybody and every- 
thing.” 

“Including yourself, I suppose?” said Marion. 

“I think he liked me well enough. But I was 
still a schoolgirl, and of course he didn’t take 
much notice of me; though he was always 
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pleasant, never odiously patronizing, as men 
often are to very young girls. I saw a good 
deal of him, because Jack was courting Stella— 
don’t you like that old-fashioned word, ‘court- 
ing’?—and both men were in our house con- 
stantly.” She paused a moment. “I had a 
suspicion that he was inclined to fall in love 
with Véra at that time,” she added meditatively ; 
“but I suppose I was mistaken, since nothing 
ever came of it. Then he went away—he lives 
‘in England and Italy, you know,—and I have 
never seen him since. But he came over 
with Jack and Stella the other day, and 
now—”’ 

“Now, a full-fledged woman of letters your- 
self, you are to meet him again. It sounds 
suspiciously novelesque, and as if something 
might happen which would be too romantic for 
such an apostle of modernity as yourself.” 

“Romantic things never happen in reality,” 
Alix said, with a half sigh—perhaps for the 
‘stern attitude toward romance to which she was 
committed. ‘I am not idiotic enough to expect 
anything of the kind. I’m only glad of an oppor- 
tunity to meet again one of the few interesting 
men I have known in my life.” 

“And to prove what an interesting woman 
you have become! That’s a desire which may 
be permitted even to ‘new women ’—as I suppose 
we are.” 
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“As we certainly are,” Alix replied positively. 
“I wouldn’t be an old woman—I mean, a 
woman of the old type—for anything. Fancy 
looking up to men as superior beings, and 
humbly waiting for one of them to be good 
enough to come and ask you to marry him, 
instead of living your own life, making your own 
way in the world, and—er—” 

“Sometimes not making it,” said the other, 
with subdued sarcasm. She was a slender 
creature, bearing every trace of inherited refine- 
ment, whose soft, brown eyes were pathetic as 
well as brave, as they looked from her delicate 
face. ‘I’m afraid I’m in danger of becoming 
a reactionist,’’ she went on, laughing a little. 
‘Occasionally I am so weak-minded, or perhaps 
so tired, that it occurs to me it would be an 
agreeable thing to be an old woman and be 
taken care of.” 

“Marion, I am astonished at you! That isa 
positively degrading sentiment.” | 

‘No doubt it is,” Marion agreed. ‘Of course | 
I’m properly grateful for the new conditions, 
which give a woman liberty to live her own life 
and work her own way, when she is obliged to 
do so; but, O Alix, just between ourselves, the 
old way must have been the pleasanter!”’ 

“That,” said Alix, severely, “is merely an 
inherited instinct speaking in you,—inherited 
from women who were for ages the dependents 
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of men and never dreamed of anything 
better.” | 

“Perhaps so,” Marion agreed again. “But 
since they were so long the dependents of men, 
it would be a little odd if we didn’t feel their 
instincts sometimes, wouldn’t it?” 

“I don’t know. I have never felt them, and 
I should be ashamed to acknowledge that I 
wanted or needed to be taken care of, like a 
child.” 

Marion gave a glance around. There was no 
bitterness in it, only a wistful envy. It occurred 
to her that in reality no child could be more 
thoroughly taken care of, more shielded from 
the brutal realities of life than the girl who sat 
in this pleasant room and talked in this fashion. 
She, who had looked the wild beast, called the 
world, in the face, and felt her heart almost 
faint within her from fear, had learned the value 
of all that Alix, uttering the speech of her 
emancipated generation, held so lightly. But 
she was herself enough of this generation to feel 
truly a little ashamed of her reactionary senti- 
ments and dim longings; so she instinctively 
retaliated in a very effective manner on the 
young apostle of modern ideas, who was regard- 
ing her so severely. 

“I thought,” she said, “that Catholics were 
obliged to believe that the old positions of men 
and women were best.” 
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A flush rose to Alix’s face, and something 
like a light of combat into her eyes. 

“ People imagine a great many absurd things 
that Catholics must believe,” she remarked 
crisply. ‘‘I don’t know that the subjection of 
women is one of the dogmas of faith. If it 
were—’’ She paused, perhaps in time. ‘‘Many 
things are merely matters of opinion,” she 
explained loftily; ‘‘and Catholic opinion is 
always conservative, you know; but one is not 
necessarily bound by it.” 

“You can think as you please, then?” 

“Certainly I can—except on matters of faith.” 

“Then it seems Catholics are not very 
different from other people, after all. I’ve 
thought that they were, and envied them a little 
_ for being certain of things, when others seemed 
groping about in the dark. Well’’—she rose 
and drew her furs up about her shoulders,— 
“this is very pleasant, but I must go, or else 
everything will be dark and cheerless for poor 
Grace when she comes in, tired from her day’s 
work. Good-bye! I'll be anxious to hear if 
you find Mr. Thurston as interesting as you 
expect.” -- | 

After she was gone, Alix sat still, the echoes 
of some words ringing disagreeably in her ears. 
“Then it seems Catholics are not very different 
from other people, after all. I’ve thought that 
they were, and envied them a little.” There 
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had been an accent of regret in the voice, as 
for an illusion lost; and for the first time Alix 
realized, what many others have had occasion 
to realize before, that the Catholic who strives 
to minimize the differences which divide him 
or her from those who belong to that City of 
Confusion which we call the outside world, 
forfeits, even in the eyes of the latter, a certain 
proud distinction, as well as coming sometimes 
perilously near to betrayal of faith. 

Now, the forfeiting of a distinction which she 
really valued was not to Alix’s mind, and it was 
this perhaps which made her uncomfortable, 
rather than any fear of having lessened respect 
for the Church. Since she came to New York 
she had certainly drifted into the position of an 
extremely “ liberal’’—which means an indifferent 
—Catholic. It was not easy, she found, to 
harmonize the new ideas on all subjects which 
she absorbed so eagerly, especially the rampant 
paganism which dominates literary art, with the 
unbending standards of faith; and so—again 
an old, old story!—the standards which could 
not be lowered were put aside. 

Yet, with a strange though common enough 
inconsistency, she was proud of her Catholicity, | 
—proud of its flawless logic, of its august past, 
of its mystic beauty, and of its mighty power. 
Intellectually, it inspired her with boundless 
respect; and even as a Roman of the ancient 
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world lifted his head with pride when he uttered 
his Civis Romanus sum, so she on all occasions 
declared herself with equal pride a citizen of 
the greater spiritual Rome; and nothing would 
have been Iss possible to her than to exchange 
her faith for any form of crude modern heresy, 
or even for the fluid agnosticism which she 
encountered more frequently than anything 
else. But, like many another of her time, she 
was influenced and swayed more than she 
imagined by ideas which were in the very air 
she breathed, and pervaded the entire literature 
in which she steeped her mind. From ‘‘smiling 
superior” at the utterances to be heard from 
Catholic pulpits—utterances too palpably ad- 
dressed to people who cared more for their 
souls than their minds,—she reached the point 
of finding them distasteful and provoking, and 
presently to avoiding what possessed, she would 
have said, so little charm of thought and style. 
It had now been months since she had heard a 
sermon, a Low Mass hurriedly attended on 
Sunday being her only tribute to spiritual things; 
and meanwhile the clamor of the world, its 
siren voices of pleasure and ambition, were ever 
in her ears, growing louder day by day. 

She was still sitting where Marion had left 
her, thinking vaguely and rather uncomfortably 
of some of these things, when there was a rustle 
of silken draperies, the olive-toned portieres 
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which divided her den from the drawing-room 

were drawn back, and Mrs. Estcourt entered. 
She had evidently just come in; for she still 
wore her bonnet and wraps,—and, it may be 
added, looked extremely handsome in n her elegant 
outdoor costume. 

“What! all alone, Alix!’’ she exclaimed. 
“T thought you told me, when I asked you to go 
out with me and pay a few calls, that you were 
expecting a visitor?”’ 

“So I was,’ Alix answered. ‘‘ Marion has 
just gone. Sit down, mamma, and let me give 
you a cup of tea. You must be awfully tired 
if you have been paying calls, which is the most 
acute form of social torture.” 

“I do wish you wouldn’t talk in that manner!” 
Mrs. Estcourt remonstrated, as, having slipped 
off her coat, she sat down and began removing 
her gloves. ‘‘What would become of society 
if nobody paid calls?” 

“That is a depth into which I am not able to 
plunge, even with a conjecture,” Alix laughingly 
returned. ‘I suppose chaos would come; and 
therefore I am resigned that those who like 
paying calls should pay them, as long as they 
excuse me from doing so.” 

“But you can’t hold your place in society if 
you don’t visit people. I have often represented | 
that to you.” 

‘““Yes,—poor mamma !—I know that you have; 
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and I’ve often replied that I didn’t see the 
necessity of taking so much trouble to hold 
_ one’s place in what only bores one.” 

“You say a great many foolish things, my 
dear.” 

“I haven’t a doubt that I do. Nobody can 
be wise all the time. And I’m really sorry that 
I’m such a trial to you, but I can’t well make 
myself over. Have you seen your comfort 
to-day?” 

“Stella? Yes, I saw her fora few minutes. 
She was just going out.” Mrs. Estcourt paused, 
tasted the cup of tea which Alix gave her, 
dropped another lump of sugar into it, and then 
added reluctantly, yet with the air of one who is 
impelled to speak: “I am not sure that Stella 
is such a comfort to me.” 

‘Mamma!” Alix stared at her in genuine 
amazement. “I thought Stella never was, 
never had been, never could be, anything 
else than a comfort. What -on earth has 
happened?” 

“Nothing has happened,” her mother replied. 
She paused again, and then, with the same air 
of reluctance added: “It is only that I am afraid 
that Stella is. not happy.” 

“Oh!” It was a very significant interjection, 
and then even Alix’s ready tongue seemed to 
fail. It was fully a minute before she said 
gravely: “I should never have spoken of it to 
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you; but, since you have seen it for yourself, 
I may say that I am sure she isn’t happy.” 

“Why not?” Mrs. Estcourt demanded as 
sharply as if Alix had originated the idea. 
“Why isn’t she happy? She has everything in 
the world to make her so.”’ 

“Everything in the world, yes,” Alix echoed. 
Then she shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘How can I 
tell?’’ she asked. ‘‘Stella hasn’t confided in me. 
Like yourself, I have only observed that she 
hasn’t the look or:the -manner of a happy 
woman.” 

“I thought that perhaps you might have 
seen or guessed what is the matter,” her mother 
said. ‘“‘You are very sharp sometimes.” 

“Yes,” Alix agreed, ‘‘I am sharp, as you say; 
but Stella is on her guard with me, as she is, no 
doubt, with you; so I can not tell what troubles 
her. I only know—” 

“Yes?” Mrs. Estcourt queried eagerly, as the 
girl hesitated. 

“That misery is plainly to be read i in her eyes 
whenever she thinks nobody is observing her.” 

Mrs. Estcourt finished drinking her tea, and 
put the empty cup down before she said slowly: 

“I wonder if her husband is possibly unkind 
to her?” 

“Jack? No!” Alix repudiated the idea vig- 
orously. ‘‘He is perfectly, abjectly devoted to 
her, more so than when they were first married. 
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But I can tell you this,—he knows as well as 
we do that she is unhappy. I’ve seen him 
watching her occasionally in an anxious, appeal- 
ing way that spoke volumes.” 

“Then what can be the matter?” 

“If I told you what I really believe, you 
would not agree with me.” 

“What do you believe?” 

“That Stella probably regrets her marriage.” 

sé Why? 99 

“Ah, mamma, you know why! She married 
Jack Lauderdale in defiance of her conscience, 
and her conscience 1s making her unhappy now. 
That is my reading of the situation.” 

“I don’t believe it!’’ said Mrs. Estcourt, 
violently. ‘‘I don’t for an instant believe that 
Stella has so little sense.” 

Alix shrugged her shoulders again. 

“I knew you wouldn’t agree with me,” she 
said; “and of course I may be wrong, but 
that is what I think.” 


XVII. 


á ABNIND this is my old friend, Mad- 

A \ emoiselle Alix! I am delighted to 

| meet her again.” 

Wea ¥e; It was Thurston who spoke, as 
CANS he stood looking, with the slight, 
whimsical smile which Alix remembered well, 
at the tall, graceful girl, to whom Stella had 
presented him,—remarking laughingly that, as 
they had not met before since her social début, 
an introduction was perhaps necessary. 

“But the introduction wasn’t in the least 
necessary,” he added, as Stella moved away. 
“The important fact of being ‘out’ has changed 
you very little from what you were at Bay St. 
Louis,—charming Bay St. Louis!” 

“I remember that I lamented very much not 
being ‘out’ at that time,” Alix answered; “but 
it was not so much because I was anxious for 
social pleasures as because I wanted to see more 
of you.’ 

“How flattering you have become!” 

“Not at all!” she laughed. “You were the 
first living author I had ever met, and my 
curiosity in regard to you was insatiable.” 

“You probably wanted to learn in what 
fashion I roared.” 
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‘‘And I found that you roared not only very 
gently, but very entertainingly as well.” 

“I trust you may continue to find me enter- 
taining, since I am to have the pleasure of taking 
you in to dinner.” 

“That is very nice of Stella,” she commented 
approvingly. 

“Extremely nice,’’ he agreed; ‘‘and nicer 
still of you to think so. Evidently the old 
curiosity is not entirely satisfied; and yet you 
must have met many authors since we parted, 
besides having become one yourself.’’ 

‘Ah, Stella told you that! I asked her not 
to do so.” | 

“Mrs. Lauderdale did not tell me. Why 
should you think I couldn’t discover it for 
myself? Alix Estcourt isn’t a common name, 
—and neither, I may add, is what you write 
commonplace.” 

Her bright eyes, shining more brightly still 
with pleasure, thanked him. 

“It’s kind of you to say so, because I’m sure 
you wouldn’t say it if you didn’t believe it,” 
she answered. 

“And that being granted,” he went on, 
“there isn’t really much kindness in saying it, 
No, your work is not commonplace at all. I 
never thought it would be.” 

“ You never thought! Do you mean that you 
knew I would write?” 
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“I had not the faintest doubt of it. The 
signs of predestination were, upon you too 
clearly to be mistaken, at least by one acquainted 
with them.” 

“That was it,” she said. ‘Because you were 
acquainted with the signs, whatever they may 
be, you knew. But nobody else did.” 

“Very likely not. Often enough the last 
people to recognize such signs are the friends 
and relatives of the person possessing them.” 

“And not recognizing them, they fail also to 
recognize that one must do certain things, and 
leave other things undone.” 

‘That also follows naturally. But apparently 
you have not been added to the long list of 
geniuses misunderstood and persecuted by Phil- 
istine stupidity.” 

“I wouldn’t wish to call what opposition I 
have encountered by that name; but I have 
overcome it only because I belong to my gene- 
ration, and believe that no one has a right to 
prevent my living my own life in my own way.” 

The smile was in Thurston’s eyes again as he 
regarded her. 

“I see,” he said, —but exactly what he saw she 
did not learn, for dinner was at that moment 
announced. 

“I understand that you are now living in 
New York,” he observed when they were 
seated at table. 
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“Yes: mamma and I are settled here,” she 
told him. 

“And your sister, Miss Estcourt, remains in 
the South alone?” 

“Véra has not cared to come with us,” she 
answered, a slight tone of constraint creeping into 
her voice. Then the impulse of candor, which 
was so striking a trait of the girl’s character, 
asserted itself. ‘The life here really wouldn’t 
suit her at all,” she said. ‘‘For every reason it’s 
better she should remain at home.” 

“And you prefer the life here?” 

“For its many conveniences and advantages, 
yes,—and because for a writer it is a more 
stimulating atmosphere. Here I not only know 
many literary people, but I am an acknowledged 
member of the guild of authors—though my 
place in it is low as yet,—while at home, among 
our old friends, I should be merely a young lady 
with a fancy for scribbling.” 

He glanced over the luxurious, flower-decked 
table, and the extremely fashionable company 
assembled about it. 

“It strikes me that here, as well as at home, 
you belong to a society which is likely to con- 
sider you ‘merely a young lady with a fancy for 
scribbling,’’’ he remarked. 

“Oh, this!” Her glance was clearly scornful 
as it followed his. ‘‘I don’t belong, except in 
the slightest, most transient manner, to the 
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society represented here. It is a great grief to 
mamma that I won’t give all my time and 
strength, and incidentally spend all our money, 
in obtaining a foothold in it; but I have long 
since made my declaration of independence on 
that point. I shouldn’t be here this evening 
except to please Stella and meet you.” 

“A thousand thanks for my share!” he said. 
“But if you wish to become a true literary 
artist, you mustn’t be narrow. Even those who 
compose society, the society which spells itself 
with a captial S, are sometimes worth study; 
and it is by no means every literary person who 
has an opportunity to study it.” 

“One discovers that by the internal evidence 
of many books. But the follies and foibles of 
fashionable people don’t interest me. Whether 
well or ill done, the subject has been done to 
death.”’ 

‘The subject of the follies and foibles, yes. 
But those things lie on the surface, and even in 
fashionable people there is something besides 
surface. Go deep enough, and under any and 
all veneers you find human nature.” 

“If I had ever doubted it, your books would 
have taught me that truth. You never fail to 
make one realize the humanity under the veneer.”’ 

‘Then I have been fortunate in accomplishing 
my chief aim. And your eyes are keen enough, 
I am sure, to recognize the soul-tragedies which 
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may lie even under fashionable frivolity; while 
you are too much of an artist not toknow that 
souls are the only important things, after all.” 

‘That sounds—ethical,’’ she said, with a 
little laugh. 

“It is no doubt true ethically,” he replied; 
“but I meant it artistically.” 

“Of course I understood, and of course 
it is true—in both senses.” Involuntarily she 
glanced at Stella, smiling and talking in brilliant 
beauty at the head of the table. She had not 
needed Thurston’s explanation to be aware that 
his words had an artistic rather than an ethical 
meaning; but, nevertheless, she wondered if he 
knew of the soul-tragedy so close to them at 
that moment. When she turned her eyes 
toward him again, they were very grave. 
“Nobody repudiates optimistic views of life 
more than I do,” she began. | 

“So I have observed in your writing,” he 
remarked. 

‘But still,” she went on, ‘‘one doesn’t 
always like to have things which are true but 
disagreeable pressed on one’s attention.” 

“Oh, that certain writers, whom we feel bound 
to read, would only heed that wise saying!” 
he exclaimed. ‘But, to prove to you that I 
am myself ready to heed it, I willingly abandon 
the subject of soul-tragedies for any other you 
may choose.” 
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“Then tell me about yourself, what you have 
been doing since I saw you last—it seems half 
a century ago!—in Bay St. Louis.” 

“Ah, the wide difference between youth and 
—let us say, maturity!” he sighed. ‘Instead 
of half a century, it seems to me but yesterday 
that I was in Bay St. Louis, and you were 
inquiring what was my favorite tipple for 
purposes of inspiration. I didn’t suspect then 
that a practical purpose lay behind your 
inquiry, but I am now able to retaliate by 
asking what is yours?” 

“When you come to see me, I will take 
pleasure in letting you know. Meanwhile, what 
have you been doing, I mean in the way of 
writing?” 

“My writing,” he replied, “is always in one 
of two conditions, —either I am at work upon 
a book, in which case I never talk of it;- or it 
has passed out of my hands into those of the 
publisher and the public, and then I never 
think of it.” 

It was now Alix’s turn to sigh. 

“I fear it will be necessary for another half 
century at least to elapse before I can emulate 
either of those frames of mind,” she said. 
“When I am writing, I burn to talk of what I 
am doing to some one who will understand; and 
if I am ever successful enough to have a book in 
—what was it you said?—the hands of the 
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publisher and the public, I am sure I shall think 
of it all the time.” 

“Not when you have been writing books 
for twenty years,” he assured her, smiling. 
“A first book, however, is another matter. 
When may I come and talk to you about 
yours?” 

“Oh, will you?” Again her eyes—eyes of a 
lucid, indescribable tint of hazel-green—thanked 
him. “That will be delightful. But I’m afraid 
I shall bore you dreadfully.” 

“You will not bore me at all,” he answered 
with evident sincerity. ‘“‘There are some things 
which I, too, am burning to say to you,—advice 
which an old craftsman may offer to a beginner 
in the difficult field of letters.” 

It might have been, he thought, the Alix of 
Bay St. Louis who returned fervently: 

“I always knew you were charming, but I 
never realized before just how charming you 
are!” 


“Well,” said Stella, ‘you had Mr. Thurston 
all to yourself at dinner, for I took care to put 
nobody who would want to talk to him on his 
other side; and you also bestowed a good deal 
of attention on him afterward—”’ 

“It would be prettier,” Alix suggested, ‘‘to 
say that he bestowed a good deal of attention 
on me.” 
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“So I hope you are satisfied, and have derived 
all the mental stimulus you expected from his 
society,” Stella went on. 

The two sisters were alone in the spacious 
drawing-room, from which the guests were gone; 
and as they sat facing each other, while waiting 
for the announcement of the carriage which 
was to take Alix home, any observer would have 
been struck by the difference in their aspect. 

Alix was radiant with the radiance which, 
especially in youth, pleasure leaves in its wake; 
her eyes were still shining like stars, her cheeks 
fiushed, her whole manner buoyant with agree- 
able excitement. Ordinarily she was what 
people call an “‘interesting-looking’’ rather than 
a very pretty girl; but now and then, under the 
influence of strong feeling, she glowed into 
positive, striking beauty, and the present was 
one of those occasions. 

Stella’s appearance was just the opposite of 
this. With her the excitement of playing her 
part as hostess, of reading admiration in all the 
(masculine) eyes which looked at her, of feeling 
the nimbleness of her wit, the readiness of her 
tongue, and, in a certain sense, of enjoying the 
opportunity to show how well the grande dame 
rôle became her, had died down. And when such 
excitement dies down, it is, even under ordinary | 
circumstances, a very flat reaction which sets in- 
But if harassing thoughts and feelings have 
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only been kept at bay by these means, then the 
reaction is almost intolerable, and its physical 
effect perceptible to the dullest observation. 
This effect could be read now in the paleness 
which had come to Stella’s face, the dulness to 
her eyes. She looked like one who is exhausted 
by severe effort, as she lay back in the deep, 
luxurious chair into which she had thrown 
herself after the last guests had taken their 
departure. 

In reply to her last speech, Alix laughed— 
a gay little laugh full of satisfaction. 

“Mental stimulus!” she repeated. “Yes, I 
had a good deal of mental stimulus—oh, what 
a thing it is to talk to a man who has ideas and 
knows how to express them!—and I am going 
to have some more. Mr. Thurston is coming 
to see mamma to-morrow, and he and I are 
going to talk literary ‘shop’ to our heart’s 
content—” 

“How agreeable for mamma!” Stella com- 
mented. 

“And then,” Alix continued triumphantly, 
“he is going to look at my novel, and give me 
advice about it.” 

“I didn’t know you had written a novel.” 

“I haven’t published it—if that’s what you 
mean, —but I have been writing it for some 
time; and now, just as it is nearly finished, 
Mr. Thurston appears and offers to give me 
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the advantage of his criticism, his fine knowl- 
edge of art, and his great experience. Isn’t it 
delightful? I feel absolutely intoxicated with 
pleasure!” 

“You look so,” Stella said, regarding her. 
“What an odd girl you are! I really thought 
it was the man you were so pleased about, and 
it seems it is only because he is going to criticise 
your novel.” 

“You don’t understand. I am pleased to 
have met the man, and I think him as charming 
as I always thought him; but to have his help 
in my work means more to me than you can 
evidently imagine.” 

“I can imagine,” Stella said, with a faint 
laugh, “that one of two things is quite certain 
to happen. Either you will find his criticism 
less agreeable than you expect—that is, if he 
tells you the truth—”’ 

“I should never desire him to tell me anything 
but the truth,” Alix said quickly, ‘‘ however 
disagreeable it might be.” l 

“People always say that,” Stella remarked; 
“but, all the same, if the truth is disagreeable, 
they resent it when told.” 

“I never should.” 

“Nonsense! You might say to yourself that 
you didn’t, but you would; and then your 
tremendous fancy for Paul Thurston would 
come to an end, or else—” 
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“Well?” said Alix with dignity, as the other 
paused. ‘‘Don’t hesitate to mention what else 
your imagination foresees.” 

“Probably I had better not mention it, after 
all. What will be, will be, whether it is 
prophesied or not.” 

Alix rose from her seat, lifting her head high on 
her slender neck, with her chin as much elevated 
as if she were sitting for an artist in black-and- 
white, or posing for a fashionable photographer. 

“Of course I understand what you mean,” 
she said. “You are thinking of the absurdity 
called—er—falling in love. As if I were a girl 
for that kind of thing!” 

“Ihave observed,” said Stella, dispassionately, 
“that, sooner or later, most girls are ‘for that 
kind of thing.’ You haven’t been so far, 
because your head has been full of other matters, 
and because you’ve never met a man who 
exactly appealed to all your difficult fancies. 
But Paul Thurston is the man to do it, although 
he is old. enough to be your father; and so 
perhaps I had better tell you that he isn’t in 
the least likely to fall in love with you.” 

“Stella, I never knew you so odious before! 
I don’t know how you dare—”’ Alix’s eyes 
suddenly filled with angry tears. “Are you 
trying to spoil all my pleasure in Mr. Thurston’s 
society and help, by putting such hateful ideas 
in my head?” 
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“No,” Stella answered more kindly. She 
knew that it had been because the sight of the 
girl’s radiant pleasure vaguely irritated her that 
she had said these disagreeable things; but 
she felt a little sorry for them now. It did 
seem a pity to have spoiled, in some degree at 
least, the association to which Alix had looked 
forward with such unmixed delight. “I am 
older than you are,” she went on, ‘‘and I suppose 
I may call myself a woman of the world—God 
knows” (in a bitter tone) “that I have paid 
dearly enough to become one,—so I feel as if it 
would be wrong not to say a word of warning 
to a person as ignorant as you are of everything 
except what is to be found in books.” 

“You forget,” said Alix in a tone vibrant 
with indignation, “that I haven’t lived in a 
cloister during these years you have been 
away. I, Ses have had some worldly 
experience—”’ 

“Oh, I know!” Stella waved the soia 
superbly aside with a motion of her hand. 
“You’ve lived in Bohemia, and known a few 
journalists and people of that kind. But, my 
dear child, you couldn’t fall in love with those 
men. They are not gentlemen—from our point 
of view.” 

“If you have fallen to the point of rating 
people as gentlemen by the amount of money 
they possess, perhaps not.” 
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“That,” said Stella, ‘‘is nonsense. You know 
that I don’t rate people by the amount of money 
they possess, but you also know perfectly well 
that neither you nor I can ever forget the 
standard of what constitutes a gentleman,— 
the standard in which we were brought up; and, 
judged by that, I am sure your Bohemians are 
as lacking as are many of the millionaires of m 
world.” l 
= “I never think of trying them by that stand- 
ard,” Alix said, unconsciously giving away 
her case. 

“But Paul Thurston meets its requirements,” 
Stella went on. ‘‘He is a man of good birth, 
and an accomplished man of the world, as well 
as a man of letters. So there might be danger 
in seeing too much of him—”’ 

“I don’t want to be childish,” Alix hastily 
interposed, ‘‘but really all this is so offensive 
_ and so uncalled for that I must decline to hear 
another word. If you wanted to deprive me 
of the great pleasure I was anticipating from 
Mr. Thurston’s society, you have succeeded, 
and that ought to satisfy you.” 

She walked away, as she spoke, down the 
length of the beautiful, richly furnished room. 
It made an effective setting for her slender, 
graceful figure, her proudly lifted head; and as 
Stella sat watching the picture she made, a 
passionate sense of envy assailed her. All the 
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world, all life, was yet before this girl, with her 
charm of youth and loveliness, of refinement, 
and of an intelligence closely akin to genius, if 
not genius itself. Everything seemed to the 
fancy of the elder sister made easy for her. To 
win what she desired, it was not necessary for 
her to sell her spiritual birthright, and suffer— 
suffer— 

A sudden, stifled sob made Alix turn and then 
hasten back to where Stella was lying in her 
seat, with handkerchief pressed to her eyes. 
Her own vexation was forgotten in her amaze- 
ment. . 

“Stella!” she cried aghast—for even in her 
childhood Stella had never manifested emotion 
like this,—‘‘what is the matter? I am sorry if 
I was rude and odious—’’ | 

With a desperate effort Stella controlled 
herself. l 

“It wasn’t—that,” she said. “You had a 
right to be angry. Itwas I who was odious. 
Sometimes—now—I can’t help being so. Some- 
thing that is too strong for me makes me say 
hateful things like those I’ve been saying to 
you. I don’t know why it is,” she ended 
despairingly, “unless it is because I am so 
wretched.” 

“Oh, dear Stella!” Alix threw herself on her 
knees beside the chair in which Stella was now 
sobbing miserably, and put her arms around the 
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shaking form. “ Poor old darling, don’t !—don’t!”’ 
she pleaded. ‘‘It isn’t like you to give way, no 
matter how bad things are; and they may be 
made better, you know.” 

“Not for me,” Stella whispered brokenly. 
“I am a fool—oh, a thousand times worse than 
a fool—to give way like this! I never thought 
that I should,—I was always so proud of my 
self-control, and so contemptuous of people 
that hadn’t any. But when you suffer for a 
long time and have no outlet, no relief, it ends 
by getting on your nerves, and—and you 
break down unexpectedly, as I have done 
now.” 
‘Perhaps it will do you good,” Alix said, 
endeavoring to be calm. ‘‘There’s relief some- 
times in talking of what troubles one to a really 
sympathetic person. And you know I’m sympa- 
thetic.” 

“I haven’t reached that point of weakness 
yet,” Stella said, —“the point of talking about 
what I suffer just for the sake of talking and 
making somebody else uncomfortable, I mean. 
There’s only one way of talking of it that would 
bring me relief, and that I shall never know 
again. What is the old saying about making 
your bed and lying on it? I’ve made my bed 
and I must lie on it, and I despise myself for 
being so weak as to act in this manner—to talk 
even to you—” 
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At that moment a voice in the hall, outside 
the portière-hung doorway of the drawing-room 
spoke. 

“Very well,” Lauderdale said, evidently ad- 
dressing a servant. “Tell Mrs. Lauderdale’s 
maid to bring Miss Estcourt’s wraps.” 

Stella sprang to her feet, pushing Alix aside 
as she did so, and, walking to the fireplace, stood 
with her back to the door as her husband entered. 
Alix, left kneeling, had time only to rise to her 
feet as he pushed aside the velvet draperies 
and came in. 

There is scarcely a possibility of concealing 
the fact when a scene of strong emotion has been 
interrupted in this manner. The person who 
interrupts must be dull indeed if he or she does 
not feel, as positive forces in nature can be felt 
‘though not seen, the passions, feelings, words 
which in such case charge the atmosphere like 
electricity. Lauderdale undoubtedly felt this 
influence, as he entered the room where his wife 
presented her back to him, and his sister-in-law 
was standing by an empty chair. He glanced 
quickly from one to the other, and Alix saw the 
look which she had observed before come into 
his eyes,—a wistful, apprehensive look as of one 
who recognizes the presence of familiar trouble. 
But he made no comment on the situation, only 
spoke in his usual manner. 

“I’m sorry that, owing to a stupid misunder- 
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standing of my orders, you have had such a 
long time to wait for the carriage,” he said to 
Alix. “I’ve put in the time smoking. But 
you and Stella must be tired; so, if you are 
ready now, we can go.” 

“It isn’t in the least necessary for you to 
come with me,” Alix protested. ‘“‘Why can’t 
you just send me home?” | 

“For one thing, because I wouldn’t be able 
to look your mother in the face the next time 
I saw her,” he answered, with an attempt at 
lightness. 

“Then I suppose I must let you be gallant, if 
you will,” she returned lightly also. ‘After all, 
it’s good for your spirit, if not for your body. 
Good-night, Stella!” She went up to Stella, 
and kissed her with an intense tenderness in the 
mute pressure of her lips. “What is it one’ 
says to one’s hostess?” she went on, trying to 
keep the lightness in her voice, and thus shield 
Stella, who had been forced to turn around, 
from lLauderdale’s observation. “So many 
thanks for a delightful evening! TIl let you 
know how thoroughly Mr. Thurston demolishes 
my poor novel.” 

‘Tell mamma you have been lovely to-night,” 
Stella said. 

Lauderdale paused a moment as he was about 
to follow Alix, who went into the hall where the 
maid with her wraps stood waiting. The same 
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appealing look which had been in his eyes when 
he entered was in them now as he glanced at 
his wife. 

“ Do go to bed at once, Stella,” he said. “You 
look—tired out.” 

“Iam a little tired,” she answered carelessly; 
“and of course I’m going to bed. Don’t trouble 
about me—and don’t keep Alix waiting.” 

Still he hesitated an instant. 

“You know that I must trouble about you,” 
he said in a low tone, and then he quickly went | 
out. ‘ 


XVIII. 


ZN LIX, you really distress me more 
Rİ than I can say!” 

It was Mrs. Estcourt who spoke 

4) in her most plaintive tone, while 

AU she looked reproachfully at her 
daughter. The latter was stretched at full 
length on the divan of her “den,” a book in her 
hand, and evidently not the faintest intention 
in her mind of making any immediate exertion, 
social or otherwise. Thus arraigned, she glanced 
up at her mother, with a short sigh of im- 
patience. 

“What is it now, mamma?” she asked, 
trying to keep the impatience out of her voice, 
and only partially succeeding. ‘‘What am I 
doing to distress you at present?” 

“It’s what you are not doing,” Mrs. Estcourt 
replied. ‘“‘Here you lie reading, when you 
ought to be getting ready for Stella’s luncheon. ” 

“I am not going to Stella’s luncheon.” 

“You told her that you would.” 

“I know I did; but I repented myself, and 
told her yesterday that I couldn’t. Stella 
doesn’t mind.” | 

“But IZ mind!’’ Mrs. Estcourt had often 
learned the futility of remonstrating with Alix, 
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but now and again irritation overcame the 
wisdom gained from experience. “You have 
no regard whatever for my wishes,” she went on, 
“or you wouldn’t throw away your chances in 
life in this reckless manner.” 

Alix sighed again, laid the book she was 
reading down by her side, and, clasping her 
hands under her head, regarded her mother 
with a resigned expression. , 

“I suppose there’s no help for me ’ she said. 


- “We shall have to thresh out the old differences 


again. I was afraid Stella’s coming would 
bring them up. Now, mamma, once for all, 
can’t you understand that I am not going to 
fritter away my time and my energy by going 
into society?”’ 

“I understand that, for all your cleverness, 
you are an extremely foolish girl,” Mrs. Estcourt 
returned. “How do you expect ever to be 
settled in life if you refuse to go into society?’’ 

“I am quite sufficiently settled in life. Going 
into society would only unsettle me.” 

“Don’t answer me in that manner, Alix! 
You know perfectly well what I mean.” 

“Oh, yes, I know!” Alix replied.. ‘You 
mean that I ought to take advantage of Stella’s 
position in ‘smart society’ to embrace all the 
opportunities she offers—opportunities to dress 
and dance, talk gossip, play bridge, and flirt— 
all for the ultimate end of settling myself, in a 
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very final sense, by marrying a plutocrat and 
continuing the same mode of life indefinitely. 
But haven’t you learned yet, mamma, that I’m 
not made for that kind of thing, that I should 
commit suicide from sheer weariness if I were 
condemned to such an existence, and above all 
that I could never be a success in it? Iam not 
like Stella, you know.” 

“Indeed you are not,” Mrs. Estcourt assented, 
with unflattering emphasis. ‘‘Stella was made 
for social success.” | 

“And she has achieved it, hasn’t she?” Alix 
could not refrain from saying. ‘“‘You know as 
well as I that Stella is unhappy in the marriage 
she has made, and yet you would like nothing 
so much as to see me make one of the same 
kind.”’ : 

“We don’t know what is the cause of Stella’s 
unhappiness—if she is unhappy, which I can 
hardly believe—’’ 

“You believe it readily enough when you are 
with her. I am sorry for her,” Alix went on, 
recalling the evening when Stella had betrayed 
her wretchedness in a manner not since repeated; 
“but the person for whom I am most sorry is 
Jack Lauderdale.”’ 

“Why should you possibly say that?” 

“ Because Stella knew exactly what she was 
_ doing when she made such a marriage, and he 
didn’t.” 
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“I am not at all sure that the—er—fact of 
having married a divorced man is the cause of 
Stella’s unhappiness.” 

“It may not be the whole, but it is certainly 
the chief: cause.’ 

“Has she spoken of it to you?” 

“Of the cause? Not at all! But her unhap- 
piness is plain enough. That’s the reason she is 
not satisfied unless she is in the midst of excite- 
ment, that she never wants a minute for thought, 
and that she flirts so desperately with that 
handsome Frenchman who came over in her 
train.” i 

“Stella flirts! Really, Alix, you forget—” 

“Beg pardon, mamma! It’s you who forget 
that we aren’t in the South—the dear, old- 
fashioned South,—where the frisky matron is 
comparatively, at least, unknown. Here she 
flourishes in such numbers that girls are quite 
thrown into the background, and Stella is the 
latest acquisition to her ranks.” 

Mrs. Estcourt looked at the speaker with 
something like consternation. Worldly as she 
was in many respects, she was yet essentially 
a woman of the old régime—the régime of her 
country and her time,—and the. loosening of 
morals, as well as the deterioration of manners, 
in the modern world was shocking to every 
instinct of her nature, every tradition of her 
rearing. 
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“It is dreadful to hear you talk in this 
manner,” she rebuked. “And you should be 
ashamed to speak so of your sister.” 

“I never could perceive the good in burying 
one’s head, like an ostrich, and refusing to see 
things,” Alix replied. ‘‘But of course I won’t 
talk of them if you don’t like to hear—’”’ 

“I must hear everything about Stella,” Mrs. 
Estcourt hastily interposed, with the degree of 
consistency that people often display when 
declaring that they wish to know something 
which they immediately resent being told. © 
“Don’t try to conceal anything from me, Alix.” 

“I have nothing to conceal,” Alix answered; 
“and I shouldn’t have mentioned the subject 
only you are so persistent about my going into 
society that I couldn’t forbear pointing out 
that the result of Stella’s doing all that you 
want me to do hasn’t been successful enough to 
be encouraging.”’ 

“You are the most exasperating girl!” said 
Mrs. Estcourt, losing her temper altogether. 
“What has Stella’s life, even if she isn’t happy, 
to do with yours? That is no reason why you 
should break a social engagement in order 
merely to lie here and read.” 

“I'm sorry,” Alix said, half-laughing, “to be 
so vexatious; but if you would only make up 
your mind to the fact that I am a social failure—’”’ 

“You need not talk nonsense!” 
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‘Well, that I should be a failure if I were 
foolish enough to entertain social ambitions, 
we should get on so much better. And I 
haven’t stayed at home merely to lie here and 
read—though I may remark incidentally that 
reading really isn’t on a par with the vice of 
drinking, as your tone implies. I am staying 
at home because I have had a note from Mr. 
Thurston, telling me that he will be here this 
afternoon.” 

“Oh!” 

Mrs. Estcourt was a little mollified. If this 
truly vexatious girl would persist in objection- 
able dabbling in literature, there was at least 
some compensation in the fact that a man like 


Thurston distinguished her by his notice. For _ 


even Mrs. Estcourt knew that Thurston’s notice 
did distinguish the persons to whom it was paid. 
Of his social position there could be no question, 
while he stood in the foremost rank of those 
who are not spoken of as “literary people,” 
but as “men of letters.” She permitted herself 
a final remonstrance, however. 

“You might have put Mr. Thurston off until 
to-morrow,” she said. 

“Put Mr. Thurston off!’’ Alix’s bright eyes 
expressed boundless scorn. “O mamma, how 
can you have so little idea of comparative 
values? Put Mr. Thurston off, when he. does 
me the honor—for it’s the highest kind of an 
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honor, you understand—to come and tell me - 
what he thinks of my novel, in order to go and 
bore myself to death throwing down painted 
pieces of pasteboard!’’ (In this manner she 
did not scruple to speak of the sacred game of 
bridge.) “I should deserve never to see him 
again if I did such an idiotic thing as that.” 

“Very well.” Mrs. Estcourt rose in a stately 
manner which showed that she was offended. 
“I shall make na further suggestions, my dear, | 
lest they might also be idiotic.” | 

““Dear mamma, you know I didn’t mean to 
be rude! But really—”’ 

Mrs. Estcourt, however, passed majestically 
from the room, leaving the sentence in the air; 
and Alix, after relieving her feelings by severely 
punching a cushion, opened her book, and, in 
its clever pages, forgot the vexations attendant 
upon the possession of unappreciated genius. 


A few hours later, she was a picture of radiant. 
though subdued delight, when Thurston, in 
accordance with her orders, was shown into ` 
the same cosy den. As she rose from her chair 
to greet him, he was struck with her slender, 
girlish grace and the vivid animation of her face. 

“How good of you to be so punctual!’’ she 
cried, pointing to a clock. ‘‘You must have 
known that I would count every minute after four 
—and there really haven’t been any to count.” 
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“You may judge from that fact of my desire 
to find myself again in this charming sanctum 
of yours,” he told her. “But, do you know, I 
was a little surprised that you allowed me to 
come this afternoon when I heard from Mrs. 
Lauderdale that you had an engagement with 
her to-day?”’ 
| “An engagement to lunch and play bridge!” 

Alix said with a grimace. “Do you suppose 
‘ I wasn’t glad to throw that over to have the 
pleasure of seeing you, apart from the reason of 
your coming?” 

“I hope I am properly grateful, bit I regret 
to have interfered—” l 

“Don’t regret anything!” she interrupted. 
“Mamma has done regretting enough, and I 
tell you I’m thankful to be spared the boredom 
of such an occasion. Now let’ us enjoy our- 
selves, —at least I am sure that I shall enjoy 
myself.” 

“I wish I were equally sure of it,” Thurston 
replied, as he settled himself in one of the 
comfortable chairs, and looked at the eager 
countenance before him. 

“Ah!’’—she met his eyes with a gallant smile. 
“That means that you are going to be a critic 
in earnest.” 

“Wasn't that agreed upon? Didn’t you 
pledge me to ‘be a critic in earnest, or none at 
all?” ? 
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“Yes,” she assented quickly. “I wouldn’t 
wish to hear a word if you smoothed over 
anything, if you didn’t tell me exactly what you 
thought when you read that,”—and she waved 
her hand toward a MS. on the desk. 

“Well, the first thing which I have to tell 
you is pleasant enough. I was struck by its 
extreme cleverness.” 

“Thanks! But if you begin with praise, 
something very unpleasant must be sure to 
come.” 

“No,” he replied; ‘‘as far as the literary 
qualities of the book are concerned, I have 
really nothing unpleasant to say. You have 
a gift of style, a felicity in the use of language, 
which would lend charm to a much less inter- 
esting story. And besides your style you have 
true artistic insight in drawing character. I 
don’t mean that the drawing is faultless—”’ 

“How could it be?” p: 

“But it is striking; and there are moments 
when one feels that you have grasped something 
so deep that it could never have come to you 
by experience, but must have sprung from 
pure inspiration.” 

“Oh, you are kind—too kind!” she said. 
fervently. “I can bear any fault-finding after 
such praise as this.” 

“Can you?” he asked, bending forward and 
fastening his eyes keenly upon her, while under 
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the keenness she read a hint of the compassion 
with which a surgeon might regard the patient 
before he uses the knife. ‘Prepare yourself, 
then; for now comes the unpleasant part of 
what I have to say.”’ 

“T shouldn’t believe in your sincerity if there 
was no unpleasant part,” she replied. ‘‘ Please 
go on. What.is it that you object to?” 

“Frankly, I object very much to the story, 
and to your treatment of certain portions of it. 
I should object to—that is, I should dislike this 
from any one, but it is particularly repugnant 
when coming from you.’ 

She threw her head back, the light of battle 
flashing in her eyes. 

“And why particularly from me? But 7 

(hastily) “you needn’t answer: I know. You 
think that because I am a woman and—young, 
I shouldn’t write of certain things.” 
. “ Yes,” he answered firmly, “I do think so. 
Because you are a woman and yoting, and 
because you can not part either with your 
womanhood or your youth, certain subjects 
are, or should be, necessarily barred to you.” 
- “There is no sex in art,” she reminded him _ 
defiantly. 

“That saying has much to answer for,” he 
replied. ‘Because of it women seem trying to 
prove that there is no decent reserve in art. 
They are so afraid of being ‘feminine’ in their 
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treatment of life that they outdo men in brutal 
unreserve, and fancy that the exaggeration of 
realism is strength.” 

His words, and still more the contempt of his 
tone—although she knew this contempt was 
less for her than for the class of writers to which 
he alluded,—hit Alix hard; and, to avoid the 
weakness of tears, she took refuge in anger. 

“I could never have believed,’ she said, 
“that you were so conventional, so—so—’’ 

“Narrow, perhaps you would say,’ he 
prompted, with a smile which exasperated her 
further. 

“Narrow certainly,” she went on, “as to 
entertain such opinions,—to think that women 
should be so handicapped by their sex as to be 
forbidden to deal unreservedly with the facts 
of life.” 

“My dear girl,” he said, “it is you, and those 
from whom you have learned these things, who 
forget that, whether you will or no, the fact 
remains that women are handicapped by their 
sex.” 

“As athletes or as soldiers no doubt, but 
not as artists.” 

“ As artists just as much; for no true artist 
writes of what he or she does not really know, 
and no woman who respects herself knows in 
reality things of which many women write in 
these days.” 
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“I among the number, I suppose you mean?” 
she said bitterly. “Oh, you are—odious!”’ 

“I was afraid you would think me so,” he 
said in a tone of regret; “but I can not deal 
other than sincerely with you,—not only because 
of the trust you have placed in me, but also 
because you have gifts which will enablé you 
to become a true artist if you use them rightly.”’ 

“How would you wish me to use them? 
To write ‘goody-goody’ books?”’ 

“You know that I would wish nothing of 
the kind. I would wish you to look out on life 
with clear, open eyes, not blinded by the cant 
of a ‘naturalistic’ or ‘realistic’ or any other 
kind of school; and to paint it as it is, with 
its sunshine and its shadow,—not forgetting 
that there really is such a thing as sunshine in 
the world.” 

“I understand!” she said scornfully. “You 
want me to be optimistic and romantic and 
sentimental, and all the other things which 
modern art scorns and abjures.” 

“And by so doing reads its own death- 
warrant,” he answered quietly. “For no art, 
whatever its technical excellence, is truly great, 
and therefore fitted to endure, which paints 
only half of life, and draws from that half 
lessons of pessimism and despair.” He paused 
a moment. ‘What surprised me most in that 
book. of yours,” he then said, nodding toward 
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the MS., “is that it should have been written 
by a Catholic.” 

She leaned back in her chair and stared at 
him, . | 

“I wonder how much more you are going to 
surprise me?” she remarked. “What has my 
religion to do with my work as an artist?” 

“I was under the impression that it had a 
good deal to do with every part of your life,” 
he returned a little dryly; “and you surely 
don’t need for me to tell you that your work is 
perhaps its most important part.” 

He extended his hand and took from a table 
near by the volume of essays which she had 
been reading earlier in the day, and, turning 
over the pages rapidly, found a place. 

“<‘It is one of the strangest and silliest notions 
ever developed by man,’”’ he read, “‘‘ that fiction 
is a light matter, a thing less ambitious than the | 
chronicles of knowledge. ~ Fiction attempts in 
the full sense of the terrible words to give a 
picture of life.’”’ 

He closed the book and looked at her. ‘‘That 
is absolutely true,” he said. “The creative 
artist attempts a ‘terrible’ work, and to accom- 
plish it worthily must possess a religious as 
well as an artistic conscience.” 

“Am I listening to a preacher?” she asked. 

“We are all preachers to a certain extent,” 
he replied, “If Iam preaching now my theories 
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of art, you are preaching there’’—he nodded 
again toward the MS.—‘‘some other theories, 
which, although they are not original with 
yourself—”’ 

“You grow more and more kind!” she told 
him, with slightly quivering lips. 

Again the look of the surgeon came into his 
eyes. He knew that he was hurting her des- 
perately; but, even as the surgeon steels his 
heart and uses the knife, so he felt that he must 
go on,—must save her if possible from a great 
mistake, not only for her own sake, but for that 
of another girl whose wistful, gentle eyes 
looked at him across the years, and whom he 
knew that he was serving now as no one else 
could serve her. 

‘The theories of which I speak,” he said, 
“pervade all modern literature, and therefore 
can not possibly be original with any one. They 
are theories of the compelling force of natural 
instinct, and of man’s irresponsibility to any 
power outside of himself.” 

“I detest an ethical purpose in art,” ” she 
declared passionately. 

“An ethical purpose in the sense of forcing 
events to teach a predetermined moral, I hold 
in as much abhorrence as you do,” he told her. 
“But you can not afford to ignore the effects of 
ethics on human conduct. Directly or indirectly, 
the conscience formed in man by two thousand 
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years of Christian teaching must be reckoned 
with; and to paint it as nonexistent is bad 
art, as well as—forgive me!—bad morals.” 

The silence which followed these words lasted 
several minutes, and gave him time to be more 
and more sorry for the girl, whose radiance of 
aspect was all gone now. She sat quite motion- 
less, gazing straight before her, as if turning 
over in her mind this judgment of her work, 
and of the canons of art, which had dominated. 
it. Since she did not speak, Thurston at last 
broke the silence. 

“I know that I have hurt you,” he said; 
“but I hope I haven’t angered you. I should 
never have spoken as I have if I hadn’t thought 
you were strong enough and brave enough to 
bear it. Could I be your friend and not tell - 
you the truth?” 

“I wanted only the truth,” she replied, without 
looking at him; “but I—I never thought it 
would be so—bitter.” 

“It is bitter,” he agreed; “but truth is often 
that. And remember that nothing I have said 
touches your powers, but only the use you 
make of those powers. With all its cleverness, 
that book is not worthy of you; and if you 
publish it—of course I needn’t say that you 
wouldn’t have the least difficulty in doing so— 
you will regret it with a bitterness far beyond 
anything you feel at present,” 
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Her eyes met his now with consternation in 
them. 

“You don’t—you can’t mean,” 
“that I shouldn’t publish it at all?” 

“I am sorry to say that.is what I mean,” 
he answered. “It is hard advice, but I can 
give no other.”’ 

“I could change—tone down what you iid 
fault with—” 

He met her appealing gaze steadily, and she 
had a feeling that. his clear gray eyes were 
wells, at the bottom of which truth was very 
distinctly to be seen. 

“You have the instincts, the soul of an 
artist,” he said. ‘‘ You know that is impossible. 
The book as a work of art Stands or falls as you 
have written it. You must decide to publish 
it as it is, thereby adding another novel to the 
ephemeral successes of the day, and taking all 
the responsibility of the influence which any 
book as clever as this must exert on its readers, 
or you must make a great sacrifice to high 
ideals—shall we say of art?”’ 

“I don’t think,” she murmured, “that you 
can believe that I have any high ideals of— 
any kind.” 
= “I am very sure that you have,” he replied in 
a tone of conviction. ‘‘They have only become 
a little confused by a clamor of many voices 
preaching lower ideals in very positive tones. 


39 


she gasped, 
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Take time to clear your mental visiòn, to 
weigh and measure a little more before you 
commit yourself in anything so serious—anything 
which should be so serious—as a book. Some 
day you will write something of which you and 
all your friends may be proud. Now you 
must try to forgive me for all the pain I have 
given you.” 

She made an effort to smile. 

“I can not thank you sufficiently for having 
taken interest enough in me to give yourself 
so much pain,” she said. “No doubt I shall 
be even more grateful some day than I am now, 
‘but please believe I am grateful now.” 

“You are brave,at all events,” he said almost 
tenderly as he took her extended hand. 

And he would not probably have changed 
his mind had he seen her a moment later weeping 
her heart out in hot, salt tears over the MS. on 
the desk. 


XIX. 


ZG I was soon after this interview 
with Alix that Thurston wrote 

| the following letter to Véra. He 
A had not seen her since he left 
New Orleans two years before— 
had not, in n fact, been in America from that time 
until the present,—but, without maintaining 
a regular correspondence, he had written to her 
at intervals, generally when he had news of 
Stella to give; and she had answered his letters. 
Now he wrote, with the consciousness that what 
he had to say would have for her a very deep 
interest. 

“When I wrote you last from Paris,” he 
began, “I told you that I had decided to return 
to America with the Lauderdales, and gave 
you my reasons—at least some of my reasons— 
for this decision. We came over together,— 
the Lauderdales, De Vaucourt and myself. 
And during the voyage I was more than ever 
convinced that I had been correct in—shall I 
call it my diagnosis?—of your sister’s case. 
She is profoundly unhappy, profoundly dis- 
satisfied with what she has gained in life by 
sacrificing her conscience; and, in a manner 


common to all mankind, she takes refuge from 
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suffering in dissipation. If she were a man 
she would ‘plunge’ in the wildest fashion. 
Being a woman, she does the equivalent; always 
preserving, however, certain instincts of refine- 
ment which prevent her lapsing into the viola- 
tions of good taste of which women in her 
world—the particular and extremely fashionable 
section of ‘smart’ society which holds itself 
quite above the necessity of regarding rules of 
decorum—are so frequently guilty. She is 
grande dame throughout, your sister; a very 
beautiful and, with the poise which has come to 
her from wider knowledge of the world, ex- 
tremely fascinating woman. For such a woman 
. —one who, let us be frank, does not love but 
merely tolerates her husband, and whose unhap- 
piness makes her seek excitement wherever 
excitement can be found,—life is full of perils. 
And one of these perils just now is the Baron de 
Vaucourt. Hence, when I learned that he was 
accompanying the Lauderdales to New York, 
after having been constantly in their society 
in Paris, constantly near Mrs. Lauderdale when- 
ever she appeared in public, I decided that a 
little ocean air would also be good for me, and 
took my passage on the same steamer. 

“Al this, however, I told you when I wrote 
last; and it is perhaps unnecessary to repeat it, — 
except to emphasize the fact that association 
and close observation on the voyage assured 
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me that whatever De Vaucourt’s sentiment 
for Mrs. Lauderdale, hers for him is limited to 
finding in his admiration merely an agreeable 
stimuiant and distraction. As a more than 
ordinarily distinguished and highly polished 
man of the world, he appeals to her in many 
ways, by the charm of his manners—who can 
excel a high-born Frenchman in this?—by the 
grace of his perfect savoir-faire, by the delicate 
flattery of his homage, and by something else 
deeper than these,—a touch of likeness to her 
own people, a breath of association with your 
old French city by the Gulf. It was by accident 
that I learned the last, which is interesting as 
showing how, as experience of life increases, the 
heart often turns back to things which it once 
held lightly enough. 

“We had gone up on deck one night, Mrs. 
Lauderdale and I, for a breath of fresh air 
before turning in; and, perhaps because I had 
rather markedly anticipated De Vaucourt in 
my attendance on her, she spoke very plainly, 
as we stood together by the rail, looking at the 
phosphorescent light of the frothing waters in 
the ship’s wake. 

“You are extremely good, Mr. Thurston,’ 
she ‘said in the light, mocking tone you will 
remember, ‘in constituting yourself my shield 
against the Baron de Vaucourt. But, really, 
I don’t know that your solicitude is necessary. 
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I have never seen the man from whom I could 
not shield myself—if I desired to do so.’ 

“Must I apologize, then, for what you call 
my solicitude, and understand that you do not 
desire to be shielded from the attentions of the 
Baron de Vaucourt?’ I inquired. 

“‘Why should I desire to be shielded from 
them?’ she asked carelessly. ‘He is a very 
agreeable person,—even more agreeable than 
you are, if you will pardon my saying so.’ 

“‘He is not perhaps more aware of your 
attractions than I am,’ I replied; ‘but there is 
no doubt of his being able to make you more 
aware of his appreciation of them.’ 

“That is amusing,’ she retorted, ‘since as a 

matter of fact you have never appreciated 
my attractions at all. I doubt if, but for the 
kind offices of men like Jack and M, de Vaucourt, 
you would even be aware that they exist.’ 
_ ‘There you are much. mistaken,’ I assured 
her. ‘I should be an extremely dull person if I were 
not aware that you are a very charming woman. 
The trouble is that I am afraid you don’t your- - 
self realize how dangerously charming you 
are.’ | 

“<I think I realize perfectly,’ she said quite 
coolly. ‘Modesty was never a drawback of 
mine; and if I had ever possessed the virtue, 
it could hardly have survived my experiences 
of the last two years.’ 
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“Certainly no more brilliant success than 
yours has been made in international society 
within the memory of special correspondents,’ 
I remarked. | | 

““T am quite sure of that,’ she returned 
‘indifferently. Then there was a pause, in which 
she stood looking out over the turbulent, 
gleaming waters for some time before she said, | 
rather abruptly and without turning her head: 
‘Do you remember the day we sat on the Water 
Witch down in Bay St. Louis, and I wished I 
could sail away and see all the countries and 
cities of the world? My wish has been gratified 
to its fullest extent, and I have not only seen but 
enjoyed all that there was to be enjoyed in them. 
_ Everything that I then desired has been given 
me in abundant measure, and’—she laughed 
rather unmirthfully—‘the result would serve 
to point a moral. What is it about “He gave 
them the desire of their hearts and sent leanness 
withal into their souls’’? I have had the desires 
of my heart, but there is leanness—awful lean- 

ness—in my soul.’ 
= “Jf you could have heard—but no! I am 
glad you did not hear her voice as she uttered 
the last words; for your tender heart would 
have been stirred with a pity which stern 
moralists would tell us was not deserved. Ina 
degree I was conscious of this pity myself, and I 
suppose my own voice told her so when I said: 
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“I can only remind you that it is sometimes 
better to suffer leanness in your soul than to be 
satisfied with unworthy things.’ 

“‘How like you that is!’ she said. ‘Fora 
modern novelist, you have a remarkable weak- 
ness for moralizing. No wonder you and Véra 
always agreed so well.’ Then, perhaps to 
stifle a sigh, she laughed again. ‘Poor dear 
Véra!’ she went on. ‘How hard she tried 
to induce me to avoid the leanness of soul! 
But I wouldn’t—or perhaps I might truly say 
I couldn’t. It was stronger than myself,— 
the force that drove me on. If she understood 
that—’ 

‘“*T think she understands,’ I ventured to 
suggest. 

“*Oh, no,’ she answered quickly. Véra 
could never understand such an act as mine! 
She would go to the stake, you ‘know, for any- 
thing she believed and loved. Now, I believed 
fast enough, but I didn’t love—anything. It’s 
only lately that I have found out what love 
means.’ 

“Not I hope—’ I paused there. 

“‘No, she replied quietly. ‘From nobody, 
from nothing that has come into my life since 
—it changed. And yet,’ she added, ‘I should 
not perhaps say from nothing; for I suppose 
it is the effect of contrast that has made me 
think in a manner which surprises me of the old 
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things, the old life at home. We find as we go 
on that we are tied by our heartstrings—aren’t 
we?—to the places where we were born, to 
the people—oh, the dear, dear people—’ 

“Her voice broke and we both stood silent 
for some time. When she presently went on, 
it was in another tone—her usual light, careless 
tone. 

“You wouldn’t believe, would you,’ she said, 
‘that M. de Vaucourt’s chief attraction to me 
is that he is like those people, especially like 
certain men among the French Creoles of New 
Orleans?’ 

_“‘It is not strange,’ I answered. ‘There is a 
marked general resemblance of type.’ 

“There are some traits of individual resem- 
blance also,’ she said. ‘There are times when 
he reminds me strikingly of—one or two whom 
I have known from my earliest childhood; and 
then—it sounds absurd, I know—my heart 
warms to him as if he were one of those friends.’ 

“<But he isn’t, you know,’ I said as lightly 
as herself; ‘and perhaps, for M.de Vaucourt’s 
sake, it might be well not to forget it.’ 

“She shrugged her shoulders. ‘M. de Vau- 
court isn’t likely to misunderstand,’ she said; 
‘but if he does, so much the worse for him!’ 

“The conversation ended there, but it had 
told me a good deal; and, as the only glimpse 
given to me (or, I fancy, any one else) into the 
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inner life and thoughts of this outwardly gay 
and inwardly unhappy woman, I have reported 
it to you in full. Since our arrival in New York 
I have seen little of her; for she is immersed in 
the full swim of fashionable society, which, as 
the life of people who live merely to amuse 
themselves, is everywhere distasteful to me, 
but peculiarly so here, from the taint of purse- 
pride—most vulgar of all forms of pride—which 
pervades it. With the Lauderdale millions, 
her own social gifts, and the hall-mark of even 
more exclusive fashion brought from abroad, 
= Mrs. Lauderdale has easily become one of its 
foremost figures. The Baron de Vaucourt, to 
whom the same society has gladly opened its 
arms, is still her devoted attendant; but beyond 
a certain point in this attendance I am sure she 
does not permit him to go. And so we may 
leave her for the present. What the final result 
of the bargain she has made will be, no one can 
venture to foretell; but there is this hope for 
her, that she does not derive satisfaction from 
what she has obtained. If she were satisfied, 
there would be, humanly speaking, no hope. 

“And now about your other sister, concerning 
whom it did not need a few words in your last 
letter to tell me that you are anxious. I find 
her agreeably established here; and if I do not 
say that she has developed into a very attractive 
person, it is only because she was always that. 
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Naturally, however, she, like Mrs. Lauderdale, 
has gained poise from her intercourse with the 
world. She is full of delightful cleverness, 
and brimming over with eager ambition, eager 
desire to assimilate all the ideas which modern 
culture offers to so alert‘and receptive a mind. 
But you are right in thinking that among these 
ideas she does not discriminate altogether well. 
It would no doubt be too much to expect that 
she should do so. Discrimination is a faculty- 
which, as a rule, comes only with maturity. 
Youth is almost invariably carried away by 
the dominant ideas and tastes of its time, how- 
ever much these ideas and tastes may fail to 
conform to standards which are for all time. 
Le dernier cri, in literature and in art, is what 
appeals to it—and fortunately so, since else the 
world would stand still,—while the process of 
weighing, measuring, testing comes later. To 
Mademoiselle Alix, naturally enough, it has not 
come yet. Her standards are the standards of 
her immediate day, the products in great degree 
of her immediate environment. 

“If I had not learned this from herself, I 
` should have discovered it from her writing. 
It is plain even in the slight efforts from her pen 
which have appeared in print; but it is strikingly 
apparent in an unpublished novel which she 
was good enough to give me to read, and which 
in the lightness of her heart she pledged me to 
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criticise. You will readily believe that to tell 
her the truth about this clever, immature, and 
extremely ‘realistic’ story was not an agreeable 
task. But even if I had not seen your appealing 
eyes urging me to do what I could, her confi- 
dence would have forced me to be honest with 
her, and, if possible, save her from publishing 
a book which later she could hardly fail to 
regret. “That books as objectionable are pub- 
‘lished every day, and frequently from the pens 
of women, who seem bent upon proving how 
completely they have kicked over the traces 
which formerly restrained them, in English 
" literature at least, did not alter the fact that it 
was not only such a book as in later and wiser 
years she would blush to recall, but which her 
conscience as a Catholic could never approve. 

“If she had not been a Catholic, the matter 
would have been different,—it is different, as 
you well know, in many ways for those who are 
Catholic and those who are not. For the former, 
Dante’s ‘gran rifiuto’—in a different sense from 
that in which he used the phrase—must be often 
made. As the world is now constituted, the 
necessity for making this refusal may indeed be 
said to meet them at every turn, since the 
austere ideals of an unchanging religion can not 
possibly be brought into accord with the neo-. 
paganism in art and the laxity in conduct which 
mark every phase of life in our time. Now and 
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again we see the experiment of compromise 
made, and the result is invariably one of two 
things,—either the person who has lowered his 
standards and compromised with the zeitgeist is 
satisfied with his choice, in which case the 
deterioration of character is rapid and complete; 
or, like Mrs. Lauderdale, he finds that even 
in this world the wages of sin is death,—death 
to the higher life in which alone the soul of man 
can find satisfaction. 

“Perhaps you will forgive me if I make here 
a slight personal digression. In a certain sense 
I have long been aware of this distinguishing 
difference between Catholics and those around 
them; of the renunciations courageously made, 
the disabilities calmly endured by those who 
hold in the modern world—legitimate child of 
the pagan spirit which seized Europe at the 
Renaissance—the ancient Faith of Christendom. 
But this difference, which I had merely observed 
as a social phenomenon, was never by.personal 
contact strongly forced on my attention until 
I went with Lauderdale in the Water Witch 
to Bay St. Louis. Then for the first time I saw 
closely the two irreconcilable forces brought. 
into collision. I had always known that among 
the vital things of the world, the power of 
Catholicity stood first; but I had never realized 
the intense vitality of that power until I saw it 
in its immediate action on human souls. To 
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you, it was a terrible thing that your sister 
yielded to what was for her an overwhelming 
temptation; but to me, the struggle which she 
‘made against yielding was the most remarkable 
feature of the affair. I had read her so clearly— 
read all the shallowness and the intense world- 
liness of a nature to which high ideals, so far 
from being attractive, were positively repug- 
nant,—yet I saw this nature make a great, 
though unavailing, effort to act in accordance 
with those ideals. And, then, the manner in 
which not only yourself, but all those of your 
Faith whom I met in New Orleans, regarded 
what she had done! There was not even a 
thought of the great worldly advantage she 
had gained, but pity for her choice,—pity and 
a horror almost too deep for words. 

“All this was, as Catholics would say, ‘most 
edifying.’ I looked and wondered, and felt 
my respect grow for the august Church which, 
with its immutable laws and standards, seems 
the only stable thing in a world of shifting 
shadows,—the only thing able to command the 
allegiance and obedience of man’s proud mind 
and rebellious heart. I think you will like to 
know this,—that it may even afford you a little 
consolation for the bitterness of the memories 
I have recalled. And so I have written some- 
what egotistically and wandered rather far 
from Mademoiselle Alix. | 
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“To return to her now. She bore very 
bravely the blow of my unfavorable criticism, 
but she has avoided me ever since; and when 
I have gone to see her, placed me by her manner 
at such a remote distance from her inner self 
that I am unable to say whether or not she will 
heed my advice. This advice, briefly, was that 
she should not publish the novel she has written, 
into which she has poured all her crude enthu- 
‘siasms, all her revolutionary theories of life and 
art, and all her youthful defiance of what she 
and the school she follows regard as outworn 
laws of morality and good taste. It is, I know, 
a ‘hard saying’ to her, this advice of mine,— 
almost too hard, too bitter, to be borne. For 
to many writers, of whom she is evidently one, 
a child of the body is not more dear than a 
child of the mind,—a book which has been 
written with the delightful sense of inspiration 
that perhaps may never come again. And she 
is .well aware that this book would almost 
certainly achieve a great success, that it has 
qualities to take the popular fancy by storm; 
while its striking cleverness, and the magic note 
of freshness in it, would appeal to the higher class 
of readers. Once published, once placed, as 
it surely would be, high on thie list of the ‘best 
selling’ books, and to its author every editor’s 
and publisher’s hand would be at once eagerly 
extended. Now you can understand the struggle 
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she is undergoing,—a struggle from the stress 
of which she has temporarily lost the radiance 
of her aspect,—that radiance of something 
closely akin to genius which distinguished her 
when she was a schoolgirl in Bay St. Louis, and 
which struck me as altogether exquisite when 
I met her first on my return here. To say 
that I regard her struggle with sympathy is 
really to express very inadequately what I feel. 
Before her, too, is placed the necessity of making 
‘al gran rifiuto,’ and on her decision rests more 
than the publication of a book. 

“Perhaps you would like to ask if, in this 
moment of fate when so much hangs in the 
balance, you can do nothing? Forgive me if 
I answer—nothing. A word indiscreetly said 
“might give the touch which would precipitate 
an irrevocable step. To every soul the hour 
comes when it must decide under which 
king it will serve; and there are some souls— 
proud, self-confident, impatient of control— 
which must make the fight alone. Such a soul 
is hers. For it you can only pray, and that I 
am sure you do already. | 

“In those gentle prayers also remember 
sometimes one who would be glad if Heaven 
had pleased to make him a saint, in order that 
he might set you in hw prayers with some 
prospect of benefiting you thereby. Failing 
this, however, he can serve you only in such 
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lowly and mundane fashion as he may, and 
remain always in a very literal sense, 
“Faithfully yours, 
“PAUL THURSTON.” 


XX. 


CORON N D now that you have seen 
Ai something of society here, what 
y do you think of it?” asked 
PŠ Stella, as she handed a cup of 
tea to the Baron de Vaucourt. 

The Baron smiled expressively. 
= “What can I say,” he answered, “except 
that it is all that there is of the most fashionable, 
the most splendid? Your women are beautiful, 
your entertainments superb— ” 

“Don’t call them mine, please,” Stella gently 
corrected, in French as pure as his own. “Iam 
as much an alien here as you are, and therefore 
you can speak quite frankly to me. Of course 
all that you mention jumps at the eyes. The 
entertainments are superb, the women are 
(sometimes) beautiful, the last fashion in the 
great world over there’’—she waved her hand 
toward the Atlantic—“‘is scrupulously followed; 
but don’t you find it all dull with a deadly 
dulness? ” 

“It is impossible,” the Baron replied gallantly, 
“for any society of which you are a member 
to be dull.” - 

She made him a little bow, graceful and 
slightly mocking. 
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: “Even if we take that for granted,” she said, 
“to leaven a whole society by my individual 
charm is what would be called ‘rather a large 
order.’”’ 

“Not for me,” he returned. ‘‘You could 
leaven a much larger mass by your individual 
charm—for me.”’ 

“ You are too flattering. But it was of society, 
not of myself, that I asked your opinion.” 

“Then, since you permit me to speak frankly, 
I may acknowledge that I do find this pluto- 
cratic society a little dull. With few exceptions, 
the men in it appear to be entirely absorbed 
in making money, and the women in spending 
it as extravagantly as possible. But you, dear 
Madame, are altogether different. You seem 
to belong to an older, less crudely material 
social order.”’ 

“So I do,” she assented—apparently for- 
getting that she had in a fashion rebuked him 
a moment ago for this personal tone,—‘‘ and 
therefore it is no credit of mine if I am different. 
It is my inheritance from generations who went 
before me. But I had not sense enough to 
understand this—I mean my difference—when 
I first came here. I was young, foolish, easily 
dazzled. I thought that to have money to spend 
with both hands would be the most delightful 
thing in the world. And now I find that it is 
the dullest. Ah, heaven!’’—she cast her eyes 
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expressively toward the ceiling—‘‘how dull the 
life is into which nothing but the spending of 
money enters!” 

“For you, necessarily,” continued the Baron. 
“You have not only beauty, you have esprit, 
charm,—everything which demands a wide life 
filled with varied interests. Do you think’’— 
he leaned forward, his voice sinking a little— 
“that I have not recognized this?—that I have 
not known how misplaced you are?—that I have 
not desired—”’ 

A slight sound—such a sound as might be 
caused by the sudden movement of a chair— 
made him pause. He glanced in the direction 
from which the sound had proceeded,—a small 
room at the end of the drawing-room suite, 
over the doorway of which the draperies hiing 
closed. As he looked, these were drawn back 
and Lauderdale entered. 

His appearance was, rather ostentatiously 
perhaps, that of a man who. had been half or 
wholly asleep. He yawned slightly as he saun- 
tered forward to where his wife and her visitor 
were sitting beside the beautifully appointed 
tea table of the former. 

“I thought I heard voices,” he remarked. 
“Ah, De Vaucourt, how are you? Stella, that 
novel you recommended as amusing proved 
an absolute soporific. Suppose you give me a 
cup of tea to counteract its effects,” 
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“You look as if you were decidedly in need 
of something in the line of a stimulant,” Stella 
observed, laughing. “A little Santa Cruz, I 
suppose?” she added, lifting a small, gold- 
etched decanter, and, as Lauderdale nodded, 
putting a dash of rum into the fragrant cup of 
tea she handed him. 

Both men watched admiringly her slender 
white hands, with their flashing rings, moving 
over the delicate china and silver; and De 
Vaucourt’s admiration was increased by her 
absolutely unruffled self-possession. That this 
interruption of their fete-a-tete was not as dis- 
agreeable to her as to himself his vanity would 
not allow him to believe; yet there was no trace 
of discomposure to be read even in the depths 
of her eyes, and he knew well that the eyes 
betray many things which the manner is able - 
to conceal. Indeed it struck him that there 
was something like amusement shining in those 
eyes as she turned them on him. 

“I have just ‚been asking M. de Vaucourt 
to tell me frankly how ‘smart’ society here 
impresses him,” she said, addressing Lauder- 
dale. “He is a trifle diplomatic in his reply, 
but confesses that he finds it rather too over- 
weighted with gold to be amusing.” 

‘It’s different certainly from Parisian society,” 
Lauderdale remarked; ‘‘ but I don’t know that 
it is very much more given to the worship of 
the golden calf.” | 
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“To the worship, no,’ the Baron agreed; 
“but to the breathless pursuit of that idol it is 
vastly more given. And there are other things 
—naturally, of course, to be expected - in a 
democratic society—”’ 

Lauderdale laughed. 

“We flatter ourselves that we have quite 
gone beyond the democratic stage,” he said. 
“Even when we are not allied (by marriage) to 
peers of England or nobles of France, we can 
buy or rent castles and deer-parks and play at 
being the real thing, over there as well 
as at home. It’s best not to be too 
satirical about our money-worship, my dear 
fellow,” he added good -humoredly; ‘‘for 
every rich American who has been abroad 
knows that his money can buy him entrance 
= everywhere, even to the society of kings and 
emperors.” 

“I satirical!” De Vaucourt lifted hands and 
brows in protest. “Not at all. I admire 
immensely all that I find here, —the energy 
of your men, the beauty of your women, the 
wonderful luxury evolved by boundless wealth; 
but it is natural that the artistic polish, the 
repose, the—er—” 

“Say it out, man! EH PESARE I suppose 
you mean.’ 

The Baron acknowledged that this was what 
he did mean. 
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“It is natural,” he repeated, “that these 
things should be somewhat lacking in a new 
society.” 

“I suppose it is,” Lauderdale admitted. 
“Most of us have very recently come up from 
the ranks, in the persons of our fathers and 
grandfathers, and consequently haven’t had 
time to acquire much artistic polish and repose. 
But that isn’t the case with all of us. Here’s 
my wife, for example, who has a pedigree— 
genuine, mind you!—behind her, long enough 
to satisfy even the descendant of a Crusader.” 

“One doesn’t need to be told that,’’ De 
Vaucourt remarked, glancing at Stella, who was 
lazily sipping her tea and gazing into the 
fire. ‘‘One has only to see Madame to be 
aware of it.” 

“T’ve always thought,” Lauderdale went on 
meditatively, “that the best thing about ancient 
descent is the spirit expressed in the much 
quoted ‘Noblesse oblige.’ It’s inconvenient 
sometimes, no doubt; but, on the whole, it must 
be a very stiffening kind of influence.” 

‘But certainly,” the Baron assented, “it is 
an obligation which no one born to'it can ever 
forget or disregard.” 

“So I have imagined,” Lauderdale returned. 
“The only difference of opinion appears to 
be with regard to what exactly mn does 
oblige.” 
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_ “Qh, that is quite clearly defined!” the Baron 

told him. ‘“‘One must do nothing which does 
not accord with the honor of the name one has 
the distinction of bearing.” 

“A very fine idea,” Lauderdale commented 
approvingly; “but, like many other fine ideas, 
sometimes puzzling to a plain man in its 
application.” 

“As, for example—?” the Baron asked, him- 
self a little puzzled by the choice of subject. 

But Stella quickly interposed before Lauder- 
dale could reply. 

“ Definitions of ideas are not very much in 
‘Jack’s line, nor at all in mine,” she said in her 
light tones; ‘‘so let us talk of something more 
amusing. Of course you are going to Mrs. 
Farnham’s ball to-night, M.de Vaucourt? It 
promises to be the most brilliant affair of the 
season.” 

On the Farnham ball and kindred topics 
conversation was sustained for several minutes, 
and then De Vaucourt took his leave, as grace- 
fully as he did all things. After he went away, 
Stella glanced up at Lauderdale, who was 
standing before her on the hearth-rug. 

“Was it worth while?” she asked carelessly. 

“It seemed to me,” he answered, “very well 
worth while to interrupt your conversation at 
the point I did, if that is what you mean. I had 
no desire to be forced to kick De Vaucourt out. 
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of the house, nor yet’’—he paused a moment—“‘to’ 
hear further revelations of your unhappiness.”’ 

“I didn’t complain of unhappiness.” 

“Didn’t you? Was it happiness that you 
were expressing when you lamented how dull 
the life is ‘into which nothing but the spending 
of money enters’?”’ 

“It was a foolish speech,” she said, coloring 
slightly, “and slipped off my tongue, as things 
will slip sometimes—’”’ 

He nodded. 

“ ‘Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,” he quoted dryly. | 

“But,” she went on haughtily, ‘‘ you should 
have trusted me to know how to deal with a 
man who presumes—if indeed M. de Vaucourt 
had any intention of presuming on what I was 
foolish enough to say. As it was, you simply 
proved to him, as well as to me, that you 
attached an absurd degree ‘of seriousness to his 
flattery.” | 

“I don’t think,” Lauderdale replied, “that 
I attached an absurd degree of seriousness to 
what you call his flattery. And I’ve not the 
least doubt that you could rebuke his or any 
other man’s presumption. effectively if you 
cared to do so. But there was a chance that 
you might not care to do so, and therefore I 
thought it best to interfere before he went too 
far in offering—sympathy.”’ 
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“You think that I might not have cared to > 
rebuke his presumption!” she repeated. “Then 
you mean to insult me?” 

“Oh, no!” he answered quietly. ‘There is 
nothing insulting in recognizing the fact that 
the ‘deadly dulness’ you deplore of a life into 
which nothing but the spending of money enters 
must be relieved by some distraction, and the | 
distraction of playing with the admiration of men 
like De Vaucourt has become a habit with you.” 

Again she colored. His quietness and the 
absolute truthfulness of his words left no opening 
for anger. An unreasonable woman might have 
really felt, and an insincere woman might have 
simulated, such anger; but Stella was neither, 
and her voice sounded almost humble as she said: 

“You have never objected to this habit.” 

“No,” he replied again; and as he stood 
looking down at her, Alix, had she been there, 
would have seen in his eyes the expression 
which she had more than once remarked, and 
which had so deeply moved her sympathy. 
“You see I’ve had’ such trust in you,” he 
explained. “I felt that you would never co 
more than amuse yourself; and I’ve known, 
almost from the first, that you needed amuse- 
ment which I couldn’t give.” 

“And am I to understand,” she said, “that 
you have changed your opinion—that you no 
longer believe you can trust me?”’ 
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“Why should you imagine that?” he asked. 

“It seems rather clear, docsn’t it?” she 
returned. ‘‘ You interrupt my conversation with 
= M. de Vaucourt for fear of hearing indiscreet 
revelations on my part; and then you talk in 
an enigmatic fashion of noblesse oblige, from 
which I can infer only that you think we have 
both, in one degree or another, violated the 
obligations of honor.” 

“You are mistaken,” he told her, not without 
dignity. “I think nothing of the kind. We 
need not discuss De Vaucourt. I know that he 
merely serves to amuse you, and I also know 
very well what noblesse oblige means to a man of 
his order. It was with reference to yourself 
altogether that I desired to remind you of those 
obligations. You are very proud of your good 
-blood, of the aristocratic past of your family, 
of the high standards of honor of your people; 
and it seems to me, as I said in my probably 
blundering remarks, that these things ought to 
have a stiffening influence, and keep you from 
following the worst examples of a society you 
profess to despise.” | 

She stared at him for a moment, and then, 
throwing herself back in her chair, uttered a 
sound like a half-strangled laugh. 

“You think that noblesse oblige should restrain 
me, since I „have no other stiffening influence 
left!” she said. ‘‘Oh, you are right,—you are 
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very right! I am a most despicable creature. 
How dare I scorn the people around me for their 
money-worship when I have done worse than 
any of them—sold my faith, my honor, my very 
soul—”’ 

She paused abruptly, realizing too late what 
she was .admitting. But her words seemed 
to hold no shock of surprise for Lauderdale. 
He stood quietly, still looking at her with eyes 
full of what she now comprehended to be 
compassion. 

“For my share in that sale,” he said, ‘‘I’ve 
long wanted to tell you that I am sorry.” 

“You have good reason to be sorry—for 
yourself,” she answered bitterly. 

“That is not what I mean,” he replied. 
“I mean that I am sorry for you, and sorry also 
that by my persistence I tempted you to a 
step you have always regretted,—forced you 
into a position in which you have never been 
other than miserable.”’ 

There was wonder now in the glance with 
which she regarded him, this man whom she was 
only beginning to understand, and whose reti- 
cence she had stupidly mistaken for dulness. 

“Tf you have known all this from the first, 
why have you never spoken of it before?’’ she 
asked. 

“Why should I?” he asked, in turn. ~I 
never thought things like that could be mended 
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by talking about them. It was of course a 
great disappointment to me; but I soon recog- 
nized that I had no right to complain, and that 
all I could do was to leave you to amuse yourself 
as you liked.” 

“But,” she persisted, remembering all her 
efforts to appear gay and light-hearted at the 
first, “how did you learn that I was unhappy?” 

“I don’t know,” he answered simply, “unless 
it was because I loved you.”’ 

Silence followed this,—a silence which Stella 
found it difficult to break. For, as it chanced, 
she had all along flattered herself that she kept 
the secret of her gnawing unhappiness not only 
from the world, but particularly from Lauder- 
dale. The pride of race and blood, the high sense 
of honor, which he had recognized and just 
invoked, made her feel bound to do her best to 
fulfil the contract into which she had entered, 
to repay as far as she was able his devotion, 
and by every possible effort keep from him the 
knowledge of her wretchedness. Yet now she 
- heard that he had known it all the time—known 
it perhaps as well as she knew it herself,— 
and that he had learned it because he had 
loved her! 

“I think,” Lauderdale went on presently, 
“that when one’s heart is set on making any- 
body happy, one soon learns the truth when 
one has failed. It didn’t take me very long to 
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learn it about you, because I had seen you 
when you were really happy; and, although 
you pretended bravely, I knew the difference. 
It was soon clear that there was no hope of my 
ever being able personally to give you happiness: 
I saw indeed that you shrank from me; and 
therefore the only hope seemed to be to let you 
go your own way, spend money ‘with both 
hands,’ and amuse yourself with men like 
.De Vaucourt. And that brings me back to 
the point we started from. I hope I hardly 
need to tell you that it was purely by accident 
I was in there’’—he nodded toward the other 
room,—‘‘and so heard what you said to him. 
It told me nothing I didn’t know before; but— 
well, it hit hard, I don’t deny; and then I heard 
his answer, and there was nothing to do but 
show myself at once. I should have been a 
cad if I had waited a second longer.” 

He paused and there was silence again. Then 
in a stifled voice Stella said: 

“I’m sorry, very sorry, that I spoke to him 
as I did. It was inexcusable. But sometimes 
I feel reckless, and those things come in spite 


of myself.” 
“I understand,” Lauderdale WEEN in a 
low tone. “I don’t blame you.” 


“But I blame myself,” she returned pas- 
sionately. “You are so good to me, so kind 
always, and I have ruined your life!”’ 
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“It is the other way, I think,” he said. 
“I have ruined yours.” 

She shook her head. 

“No,” she replied. “You didn’t know what 
you were doing, but I knew. You acted in 
good faith; you gave me everything you had 
to give—your name, your fortune, and above all 
your heart. And I—I was no more generous, 
no more loyal to you than to God. I betrayed 
Him for the things of the world, and I took 
all that you offered and gave you nothing of 
the least value in return.”’ 

“Perhaps I differ with you there,” he said. | 
“Perhaps I think you gave me something of 
value when you gave me yourself. At least, 
the only really happy days of my life were those 
I spent with you—before I knew how unhappy 
you were.” 

The generosity, the pathos, of those words 
struck as no reproach could have done to Stella’s 
heart. All the evil she had wrought for the man 
before her, as well as for herself, by her con- 
suming selfishness and worldly desires, seemed 
suddenly made clear to her as it had never, even 
in her most miserable hours, been clear before. 
For up to this time she had been as selfish in 
her misery as in her attempt to grasp unlawful 
happiness. To the effect of her conduct on 
Lauderdale she had hardly given a thought; 
but now she understood that he, too, was caught 
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in the same net of suffering as herself,—caught 
hopelessly because he loved her. 

“Oh,” she cried in a tone of poignant self- 
reproach, “I have done you nothing but harm, 
given you nothing but disappointment! And 
I’ve no right even to ask you to forgive me, for 
I deserve no forgiveness.” 

“Don’t say that!” he told her almost sternly. 
“There can be no question of forgiveness 
between us. If there was guilt in what we did, 
I was most to blame because I would not accept 
your refusal, though Thurston warned me that 
I took a great risk in asking a woman to violate 
her conscience. ‘It’s ill trifling with souls,’ 
he said. I didn’t understand him then, but I 
do now.” * 

“Yes,” shefsaid drearily, “we both understand 
now, when it is too late. Ah, how terrible it is 
to think #hat by our own acts we can build 
houses of wretchedness, in which we must not 
only dwell ourselves, but in which others must 
dwell with us!” | 

He bent down suddenly and took the hands 
lying in her lap. 

“Try and think,” he said hoarsely, “what 
I can do to release you from this house of 
wretchedness. Don’t attempt to answer now; 
only think, and let me know if there is any way. 
If there is, I promise that whatever you ask 
shall be done.” 
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“But there is nothing—’’ she began. 

And then she paused; for, dropping her 
hands as suddenly as he had taken them, 
Lauderdale turned and left the room. 


XXI, 


Pe CEN WHAT is a charming gown, and 
you’re looking very pretty, Alix,” 
Aw W Stella said, regarding with an 
NAN R : 
N AI ZR] approving glance the girl who 
LLEN NS stood under the chandelier draw- 
ing on her long gloves. “And yet there’s 
something the matter with you,” she added 
after an instant. ‘“‘ Your good looks depend so 
largely on expression, and you aren’t as bright 
as usual, —indeed you have the appearance of 
being rather under a cloud.”’ 

“That’s a pity,” Alix said, smoothing the 
glove she had just put on over her round arm; 
“but probably the cloudiness you observe is the 
result of too much social dissipation. This will 
be the fourth dance I’ve been to lately, besides 
various dinners and luncheons. You and 
mamma ought to be satisfied. But I don’t think 
it’s altogether remarkable that my expression 
isn’t as bright as usual.”’ 

“Nonsense!” Stella returned. “You needn’t 
try to deceive me. You have something on 
your mind.” 

“I certainly have on my mind the necessity 
of keeping my small-talk down to the intel- 
lectual level of my partners; and that’s an 
effort, I can tell you.” i 
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“You wouldn’t be so evasive if nothing was 
the matter,” Stella persisted. “I don’t want 
to be disagreeably prying, but if it’s anything 
I can help—”’ 

“There’s nothing the matter with me,— 
nothing at all!” Alix declared. ‘Surely one 
may be allowed to be a little cloudy if one likes. 
Even the sun isn’t expected to shine all the - 
time.” 

Stella looked at her silently for a moment, 
and then she sent a shaft calculated to pierce 
the young lady’s shield. 

“Have you seen Mr. Thurston lately?” she 
inquired. 

To her own great disgust, Alix was conscious 
of a change of countenance which was beyond 
control, although she was successful in preserving 
the carelessness of her tone. 

“What has Mr. Thurston to do with my 
cloudiness?” she asked. ‘‘As it chances, I met 
him this afternoon at a tea in Mr. Saville’s 
studio, where society plays at being Bohemian, 
you know. He was roaring ‘as gently as 
any sucking dove’ for the benefit of his 
admirers.” 

“Now I know that there is something very 
much the matter with you,” Stella said, with an 
air of conviction, “or you wouldn’t sneer at 
Paul Thurston.” 

The color flew to Alix’s face, and a sudden 
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realization of her ungrateful spitefulness almost 
choked her. 

“I didn’t mean to sneer at him,” she answered. 
“It’s only that I have acquired an abominable 
habit of talking flippantly about everybody 
and everything.” She paused, and as she stood 
with bent head, still smoothing the gloves she 
had drawn on, she was, somewhat to her own 
surprise, conscious of a desire to unburden her 
mind by telling Stella her true grievance against 
Thurston. It had been many days now that 
she had kept this grievance to herself, breathing 
no whisper of it to any one; and, as things so 
kept and brooded upon will do, it had not only 
grown larger but now burned for utterance. 
The end of her hesitation, therefore, was that she 
said: “I really haven’t seen very much of Mr. 
` Thurston since he told me what he thought of 
my novel.” | 

“It was not flattering, I suppose,” Stella said, 
with keen intuition. 

“It depends on what you would consider 
flattering,” Alix replied. “He said some very 
complimentary things, and others which were 
—less so. Of all that really matters in a book, 
or should really matter—that is, artistic form 
and treatment,—he spoke more highly than I 
expected. But he condemned it on other 
grounds.” 

“What other grounds?” 
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“Oh, well—moral grounds I suppose one 
might say. That shows how old-fashioned he 
is in his ideas. He talked like a father confessor, 
and ended by advising me not to publish it—the 
book I have written with my heart’s blood!”’ 

“And what are you going to do?” Stella 
asked gravely. 

Alix looked at her with bright, angry, miserable 
eyes. 

‘‘I—don’t know,” she said. “At first I 
thought I would heed his advice, and then I 
found I couldn’t. I opened the MS., and it is— - 
it zs clever, Stella,—far too clever to suppress 
because of foolish ethical scruples. Nobody 
thinks of those things nowadays. Look at 
the books which are published constantly— 
books like ‘Lambs in Pasture,’—which are a 
hundred times worse than mine, and yet there . 
isn’t a word of condemnation uttered about 
them.” 

“But why should you choose subjects that 
aren’t nice?” Stella inquired. ‘“‘There are 
surely nice things in the world to write about.” 

“You always were a thorough Philistine in 
matters of art,” Alix said, with the old note of 
scorn in her voice. “Nice things! As if the 
great writers of the world have ever thought 
whether or not the things they wrote were 
‘nice’! They have gone down into the depths 
of human life and human nature, and painted 
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all the passion and tragedy and despair—’’ 

“A great many unpleasant things, I know,” 
Stella interposed; “‘but that is no reason why 
you should follow their example. Besides, you 
aren't a great bala ho You are only a 
young woman—’’ 

“Amusing herself with literature! Yes, I 
know that’s your point of view, and apparently 
Mr. Thurston’s also. But let me tell you that 
the time has gone by when, if a writer ‘arrives,’ 
any one considers whether or not she is a young 
woman, or indeed a woman at all, That’s 
what provoked me most in Mr. Thurston’s 
strictures. He didn’t take my work on its 
artistic ground He talked of my sex and— 
my religion.” 

It was Stella’s face which changed now. 

“You didn’t write anything against religion?” 
she asked. 

“Religion, as a subject, isn’t even mentioned 
in the book,” Alix replied. “It is a picture of 
life as it is—”’ | 

“But religion enters very largely into life as 
it is.” 

“Perhaps so” (impatiently), “but it can’t be 
allowed to enter into art.” 

“I observe, however, that the denial of it 
enters into art.” 

“Oh, no doubt! But that is a different 
matter. Taken affirmatively, it is—er—artisti- 
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cally out of date, and very objectionable to 
modern taste. You simply must eliminate it, 
if sae want your book to succeed in any large 
sense.’ 

“But why?’ - ` 

Alix lifted her shoulders. 

“Can’t you see for yourself why?” she 
demanded. ‘Religion—and of course by that 
I mean Catholicity—stands for restraint, and 
the modern world will not endure restraint.” 

“The modern world!” Stella looked at the 
speaker with startled eyes. “Why not say, 
you and I?” she asked. “J wouldn’t endure it, 
and’’—she spread out her hands with an expres- 
sive gesture—‘“‘you see the result! You won’t 
endure it, and—shall we see the result of that 
too?” l 

Startled in her turn, Alix did not answer 
immediately. She stared at her sister for a 
minute before she said: | 

“The cases are different.” 

“Ves, they are different,” Stella agreed. “You 
may not put yourself outside of the Church as 
I did, but at least I risked no soul except my 
own,—that is,’’ she amended, “I thought I 
risked no other. But if you publish this book 
you may make yourself accountable for many 
others. They say—lI’ve heard preachers say— 
that the influence of a bad book goes far, at 
we can never tell where it ends.” 
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“A bad book!’’ Alix repeated indignantly. 
“I don’t know what you mean by speaking of 
my book in that manner. You are ridiculous 
and narrow-minded and—and I’m sorry I’ve 
said anything to you about it.” 

“I didn’t mean to speak offensively,” Stella 
said. “I was only repeating what I had heard; 
and, although I don’t for a moment think your 
book can be bad in a real sense—’”’ 

“Only in an unreal sense!’’ Alix mocked. 
“I’m much obliged to you! But whatever is 
in it is real; and if narrow-minded people think 
it is bad because it deals with real things in a 
real manner, why I can’t help it, and I—don’t 
care!” 

“You certainly can’t call Mr. Thurston a 
narrow-minded person,” Stella replied; “and 
I hardly think J could be described in that 
manner.” 

“Oh, you!” Alix was so angry that she did 
not mind how hard she hit. “You are one of 
the large class of people who 


Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 


“I don’t think that is exactly deserved,” 
Stella rejoined in a low tone. “I’m not com- 
pounding anything I have done by trying to 
warn you. And I know that warning sounds 
absurd coming from me; but perhaps I am 
better qualified to give it than one who hasn’t 
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—tested things.” She paused a moment. “I 
should be sorry,” she said, “for you to learn 
some things as I have learned them—”’ 

She paused again, this time abruptly; for 
Lauderdale was entering the room, his footsteps 
falling soundlessly on the thick velvet pile of 
the carpet. Whether or not he had heard her 
last words she could not tell, for his rather 
inexpressive countenance rarely betrayed any- 
thing; but she did not feel that it mattered 
very much if he had. Their conversation a 
few hours earlier had assured her that he was 
as well aware as herself of the uneasy conscience 
which those words hinted at, and there was a 
certain dreary satisfaction in knowing that at 
least the necessity for pretence was at an end. 
She had not yet learned how intolerable life 
becomes when all pretences are stripped away, 
and in the close intimacy of marriage men and 
women stand face to face, each reading in the 
eyes of the other things which wound and 
chafe. : 

“I believe the carriage is waiting,” Lauderdale 
said; “and if we are to hear any of the first 
act of ‘Carmen’ we had better go. Alix, 
permit me to remark that you are looking very 
charming.”’ 

“Stella has just been telling me that I look 
as if I were under a cloud,” Alix replied. ‘Do 
I strike you in that way?” 
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“Not in the least. To my eyes you are 
quite radiant. I don’t know why Stella should 
think otherwise.” 

“Because Stella has keener eyes than yours. 
I am under a cloud. I’ve been disappointed 
and provoked, and I’ve retaliated by being 
provoking; and, worst of all, I’m torn with 
indecision.” 

“Indecision whether or not to marry some- 
body?” 

Alix’s laugh rang out, spontaneously and 
joyously. | 

“Oh, dear no!’’ she answered. “Why on 
earth should you imagine such a thing?” 

Lauderdale’s glance at his wife seemed to say 
that he inferred it from what he had overheard 
as he entered. 

“TIsn’t it a natural thing to imagine?” he 
asked. ‘‘What else should a young woman be 
‘torn with indecision’ about?” 

“I wonder if men of your type will ever 
outgrow the idea that affairs of the heart are 
the only things that interest young women?” 
Alix remarked a trifle patronizingly, as she 
slipped into the evening wrap he held for her. 
“You forget, however, that I am a modern 
young woman.” 

“And have modern young women no affairs 
of the heart?” 

“I can’t answer for all of them, but I know 
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that J have none. Mine is distinctly an affair 
of the head—as Mr. Thurston could tell you.” 
“Is Thurston concerned in it?” Lauderdale 
inquired with some surprise. ‘Well, now, on 
general principles—for of course I don’t know 
what you are talking about—I advise you to 
heed what Thurston says. He doesn’t often 
make mistakes.” | | 
“And the rest of us do little else!” Stella . 
exclaimed, more deeply stung than she could 
have imagined possible by these words, knowing 
as she did what memory of Thurston’s unheeded 
advice lay in the mind of the speaker. 
Lauderdale glanced at her again, apparently 
with some surprise at the bitterness of her tone. 
“Yes,” he assented, “the rest of us seem to 
do little else; and retrieving mistakes is hard 
work. Best avoid them, if possible,” he added, 
with an admonitory nod to Alix, as they 
followed Stella’s gleaming silken train from 
the room. 


It would not have appeared to be among 
the list of probable things that Alix would have 
an opportunity that evening to follow his advice, 
and yet this was just the improbable thing 
which occurred. It was at the opera that Bruce 
Saville—whom society regarded as merely a 
dilettante, but whom artists knew not only as a 
student of the Beaux-Arts, but as a true artist 
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in talent as well as traming—came into the 
Lauderdale box. Like a good many other 
people, be found both sisters very attractive, 
—Stella from her striking beauty, and Alix 
from her clever originality. Therefore, as he sat 
down beside the latter, he had an agreeable 
certainty of being entertained, as well as the 
consciousness that some intelligence which he 
brought would prove entertaining. They talked 
for a time of indifferent things—of the prima 
donna’s voice and acting; of the more than 
usually brilliant display of toilettes and jewels 
around the glittering horseshoe, since almost 
every one in that circle was going on to the 
Farnham ball; of the ball itself, a function 
understood to be given “regardless of expense,” 
and therefore likely to prove the principal social 
event of the season,—and then Saville said: 

“I wonder if I may venture to tell you 
something which occurred after you left the 
studio this afternoon? It is on the order of 
‘shop,’ but still—”’ 

“All the more interesting,” she laughed, as 
he paused. “How very much more interesting 
‘shop,’ whether literary or artistic, is than the 
stuff we have been talking!” 

“Have we been talking ‘stuff’?’’ he asked, 
amused. “I really flattered myself that we 
were doing as well as, or better than, our neigh- 
bors.”’ 
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Alix sent a disdainful glance at one or two 
of the jeunesse dorée who were grouped around 
Stella’s chair. | 

“Of course neither you nor I could be exactly 
idiotic, if we tried,” she said; “and equally of 
course you may venture to tell me anything 
which occurred in your studio.” 

“As a preface, let me inquire then, if you 
remember meeting Mr. Hayward there?” 

“Mr. Hayward!” She looked puzzled a 
moment. “An ugly, clever-looking man who 
wears eye-glasses and affects a caustic style? 
Yes,” —as Saville nodded—‘‘I remember him. 
He brought me some cakes and we talked a 
little.” 

“You must have talked more than a little. 
You impressed him tremendously.” 

“Did I? How delightful! I wish I could 
return the compliment.” 

“You will, perhaps, when I tell you that he 
is a reader for the L s” (naming a well- 
known publishing house), “and that he would 
like to see the manuscript of a novel which you 
are reported to have written, unless you have 
already made arrangements for its publication.” 

For once Alix’s ready tongue was struck 
mute. Her face grew grave, her eyes large, 
as she looked at Saville; and he could not avoid 
the impression that what she felt was closely 
akin to consternation. 
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“This is amazing!’’ she said at length. 
“How did Mr. Hayward possibly hear of 
my novel?’’ 

“Very naturally. Half a dozen men were 
smoking ‘and gossiping together after the 
greater part of the company, including yourself, 
had gone. Hayward spoke of you, was more 
complimentary than I can trust myself to 
repeat, and was reminded by some one of that 
clever story of yours in the last Cycle. He 
said: ‘She’ll write a good novel some day. ` 
I rather wonder she hasn’t already written it.’ 
Then Larry Desmond laughed—”’ 

“Oh, if Larry Desmond was there I under- 
stand!” 

“And remarked that he had been one of a 
party who not long ago had the pleasure of 
drinking to the success of a novel, the comple- 
tion of which you announced.” 

“Yes,” she acknowledged, “I was foolish 
enough to do so. It was one evening when 
several of us were gathered in Grace Hunter’s 
and Marion Forbes’ rooms — Grace and Larry 
Desmond are on the staff of the same paper, and 
great friends —and they were all talking of 
their work, and I felt a little mental intoxi- 
cation because I had just finished my novel; 
so I told them about it, and Marion declared 
that they must drink to its success, and they did 
—as he said.” 
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“Well, hearing this, Hayward remarked that 
he would like to see it, that he felt sure it must 
be clever, and I volunteered to let you know that 
you can send it to him, if you care to do so.” 

Notwithstanding the impression which her 
first reception of this intelligence had made 
upon him, the speaker’s tone indicated that he 
felt little doubt of her caring to take advantage 
of this decidedly flattering request, and he was 
therefore greatly surprised when she turned 
her head away without a word—as the rise of 
the curtain at this moment for the last act of 
the opera gave her the opportunity to do,—and 
failed to turn it back again for some time. 

In truth, she was having a struggle with 
herself,—a struggle for which she found 
that her long state of indecision had not in 
the least prepared her. The voices on the 
_ stage, the gala spectacle of the brilliant house, 
were unheeded as she sat, gazing before her, 
hearing Thurston’s grave advice, and feeling 
afresh the impossibility of following it. ` As 
she had told Stella, she knew that her book 
was clever, knew too that it would almost 
certainly suit the taste of the man who had 
signified his willingness to read it, and that 
after he had read it there was only a question 
of time when it would be issued with the imprint 
of one of. the foremost publishing houses, and 
her success in the world of letters be absolutely 
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assured. ‘To this end every faculty of her mind 
had been directed in unceasing labor for two 
years past; and now she was asked to forego 
the fruits of this labor, all the keen delight which 
attends success, as well as the freedom and 
independence that would accompany it, for a 
mere scruple, a mere idea of outworn restraints 
—of possible responsibility— 

“I am a fool to be troubling myself in this 
manner!” she thought angrily. “It is absurd 
of me even to entertain the idea of sacrificing 
my novel for ideas which I don’t share, and 
apparently nobody else shares, and—and I 
won’t do it!” | 

The die of fate was cast. It was with flushed 
cheeks and sparkling eyes that she glanced 
around at Saville. | 

“I have been considering,” she told him, 
“what I should say about the message you have 
been kind enough to bring me. I know it is a 
great compliment that Mr. Hayward should 
ask to see my book, and of course you don’t 
understand how I can hesitate in my reply.” 

“I am a little surprised,” Saville admitted, 
“unless you have made other arrangements.” 

“I have made no other arrangements,” she 
said. ‘‘The book has not been submitted to 
any publisher as yet, but I will send it to Mr. 
Hayward to-morrow.” 


XXII. 


ST was at a late hour of the next 
A) morning that Stella’s French 
7, maid, when she carried away | 
| her mistress’ breakfast tray, told 
: her that ‘‘Monsieur’’ wished to 
peak to her as soon as she was able to see him. 

“Tell Monsieur that I will see him imme- 
diately,” Stella replied, with no sign of the 
surprise which the request excited in her. 

A few minutes later Lauderdale entered the 
pretty boudoir, opening from her chamber, 
where she had breakfasted. It was one of those 
dainty nests, all luxury and soft comfort, which 
women love to fashion for themselyes; and the 
delicacy of its color-scheme made a perfect frame 
for the beauty of its owner. Indeed it seemed to 
Lauderdale that this beauty had never struck 
him more than when he saw her now, wearing 
a negligée of cerise silk and foamy lace, looking 
a little pale from the effects of dissipation, but 
with all the charming details of her loveliness 
even more clearly accentuated than when she 
had been one of the most brilliant beauties of 
the brilliant ball the night before. 
=- “I am sorry to disturb you,” he said apolo- 
getically as he came in; “but I am leaving 
town this afternoon—going down to North 
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Carolina with a party of men to shoot for a 
fortnight,—and there are one or two things I 
should like to say to you before I go.” 

“You don’t disturb me in the least,” Stella 
replied. “Iam a little tired and stupid perhaps 
—the pace by the height of the season begins 
to tell perceptibly on one’s energy,—but I am 
perfectly at leisure to hear anything you wish 
to say.” 

“There are a few things that seem to call for 
saying,” Lauderdale repeated a little mechani- 
cally. He sat down in a chair immediately 
A her and looked at her steadily as he went 

“Have you thought at all of what I said to 
a yesterday?” he asked. 

“I haven’t had much time for thinking of 
anything since the conversation to which you 
allude,” Stella answered carelessly. Her mood 
this morning was hard, and she was conscious 
of an irritation against him for forcing distasteful 
things upon her attention so soon again. 

But she had to deal with a new Lauderdale, 
one over whom a transformation had come in 
some odd manner, by some unknown means. 
So far in their life together she had not been 
often troubled with the strain of obstinacy 
which was one of his most marked character- 
istics; but she read the signs of it now, in the 
firm set of his jaw and the glance of his resolute 
blue eyes, 
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“Then I must ask you to consider it a little,” 
he said in a tone which matched the glance. 
“I begged you, if you remember, to think what 
I can do to release you from a state of wretched- 
ness, into which I now see clearly I should never 
have drawn you, and I promised that whatever 
you asked I would do.” i 

“I remember very well what you said,” she 
replied; “and I remember also that you went 
away without waiting for my answer, which, 
if you had waited for it, would have spared 
you the trouble of: reopening a disagreeable 
subject.” 

“What would your answer have been?” 

“Just what it is now. There is no release 
possible for me from the consequences of my 
own deliberate action; and you ought to 
know it.” 

“I don‘t know it,” he returned in his most 
obstinate tone. “I refuse to acknowledge it. 
There is no situation in life so hopeless that 
there isn’t a way out of it, if one chooses to 
find the way.” a 

“What folly!” she commented scornfully. 
“There are many situations in life so hopeless ` 
that there is no way out of them, and mine— 
ours, perhaps I should say—is distinctly one 
of them.” 

“Would you mind telling me exactly your 
reasons for saying so?” he asked. 
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“I would mind extremely,” she answered 
with all a woman’s exasperation against the 
slower processes of a man’s mind; ‘‘and it 
shouldn’t be necessary to—to any but the 
utmost stupidity.” 

‘Take for granted, then,” he persisted quietly, 
“that mine is the utmost stupidity, and tell me.” 

“Tell you!’’—she met his gaze with a sudden 
fire in her own. ‘Great heaven!” she said, 
“how can you want me to tell you what is so 
plainly to be seen? Have I not married you— 
according to the law—in the face of the world, 
and have I not accepted the fact that in the 
eyes of the Church and the mind of every 
Catholic I am not your wife, but—something 
quite different? Those things you know, and 
yet you come and ask me to consider some 
means of escape from such a situation!” 

He pondered for a moment, frowning as he 
looked down at the carpet. Then he lifted 
his eyes again to her face. 
= “Do you mean,” he said—‘‘I suppose I am 
very stupid, for I’ve never understood this 
before—that you don’t regard yourself as really 
married to me?” 

“How dare you ask me such a question?” 
she demanded violently. ‘‘ How dare you think 
I would ever have put myself in such a position 
if I had believed—that? I spoke of the light 
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in which Catholics regard our marriage, but I” 
—her passionate lips trembled—‘‘am no longer 
a Catholic.” | 

Lauderdale’s troubled glance rested on her 
face a moment longer before he spoke. 

“I remember,” he then observed slowly, 
“something which you said to me when we first 
talked of this thing down in Bay St. Louis. 
You said, when I suggested that there were 
other churches more liberal than the Catholic 
about divorce, or something to that effect, that 
I might believe them or not as I liked, but that 
it was a different matter with people who 
belonged to the one Church,—‘the Church 
which has power to shut you out from 
heaven by her anathema.’ I’ve never for- 
gotten that expression, although for a time I 
put the remembrance of it aside. Stella, do 
you still believe that the Catholic Church has 
power to shut you out from heaven because 
you have broken her law?” 

“Not hers, but God’s,’” Stella murmured 
involuntarily. | 

“Well, the law she declares to be God’s,—do 
you believe it?” 

There was no answer. Stella looked away 
from his insistent gaze, turning her own out of 
the window near which she sat, to the pallid 
winter sky curving down to the snow-covered 
roofs across the street. When her silence had 
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lasted for some time, Lauderdale rose, and, 
taking a step or two forward, stood over her. 

“Do you believe it?” he repeated more 
urgently. 

His persistence irritated her again. She lifted 
her eyes to his, so that he read all the pain in 
their sombre, angry depths. 

“What pleasure you can take or what good 
end you think can be served by torturing me 
in this manner, I don’t know,” she said. “But 
if you will not be satisfied without the truth— 
why, take it! Your question is foolish. How 
can one cease to believe at pleasure? Do you 
suppose I wouldn’t have ceased, if I could, when 
I made up my mind to marry you? But I 
couldn’t. I could defy the Church and live 
the life of a pagan—the life I had envied others 
for being able to live,—but I couldn’t kill 
conscience, and conscience has told me from 
the very first that I am a degraded as well as 
a wicked creature, that I have lost everything 
one should value most—self-respect and peace 
of mind—in this world, and that I shall probably 
lose my soul in the next; for I do still believe 
that the Church has power to shut out from 
heaven by her anathema the soul which disobeys 
her laws.”’ | 

“My God!’ 

It was not a mere exclamation: there was 
a note of shocked appeal in Lauderdale’s voice 
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as he uttered the words, still standing before 
her and looking down into her pale, tragic 
face. 

“How can I ever forgive myself,” he went 
on after a moment, ‘‘for bringing such misery 
upon you by my selfish passion, my obstinate 
folly!” Then he laughed a little bitterly. 
“What senseless forms of expression one uses!’ | 
he said. “As if it makes the least difference 
whether or not I ever forgive myself. And 
the point is not, either, whether you can forgive 
me. The point only is, what can I do to make 
reparation to you.” 

'“I have already told you that you can do 
nothing,” she answered. “And you owe me 
no reparation. You merely offered me an 
opportunity. You couldn’t have moved me 
an inch toward taking it if I hadn’t wished 
to do so.” 

“I could have accepted your refusal.” 

“You would have had no alternative but to 
accept it if I had stayed at home, where every 
influence restrained and helped me. But I was 
impatient of those restraints. I came here and 
threw myself in your path again. I found 
myself in a world where men and women 
married and unmarried at pleasure, and its 
‘atmosphere told on me. For the end that 
came I was to blame,—I solely and alone.” 

“That I can’t admit.” 
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“Whether you admit it or not, it is true.” 

He turned and walked away the length of 
the room; then, retracing his steps, stood again 
before her. 

“I can see only one way out of it,” he said 
abruptly, ‘‘and that is for you to get a divorce.” 

She gazed at him with amazed, horror-struck 
eyes. 

“What?” she gasped. 

“For you to get a divorce,” he repeated. 
“I know it sounds dreadfully to you; but, as 
you’ve found out, it’s the current remedy for 
-all matrimonial difficulties. And it’s very easily 
managed. It would give you a legal release 
from the position you find so intolerable, put 
you right—I mean keep you right—in. the eyes 
of the world, while it seems that in the eyes of 
your Church we are not married at all, and so—”’ 

He broke off; for Stella was laughing wildly, 
almost hysterically. 

“Surely,” she cried, when she could speak, 
“justice has never been more completely dealt to 
any one! That I should be offered a divorce 
—I! Oh, what a beautiful remedy for the 
irremediable? That Stella Estcourt should go 
back to the Church and to her people with the 
brand of a divorcée—’”’ 

“You are talking nonsense,” he told her 
somewhat roughly. “You might go back to 
your people with what you call the brand of a 
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divorcée; but if the Church doesn’t recognize 
your marriage, to begin with—” 

“It would not recognize the divorce,” she 
said more calmly, as he paused. ‘‘ Perhaps 
not, but the scandal I have given could hardly 
be lessened by such a method. My pride, of 
which I have a great deal, could not endure it; 
and my conscience tells me—whether rightly 
or wrongly I don’t know, for I have to be my 
own spiritual director now—that we can’t 
retrieve one wrong by committing another. 
And if I forgot the faithfulness which I promised 
you, if I forgot all that you have given me, and 
did you the great injustice of asking a legal 
divorce from you on the false ground of some 
fault of yours, I should surely be committing 
a great wrong. No, no, Jack’’—her voice was 
very grave now,—‘‘ there is no way out by that 
road. When I forgot my faith, I didn’t forget 
the honor which requires one to stand by 
one’s obligations to the end. I can’t dis- 
grace you—and myself—by doing what you 
suggest.” 

“Not if it would give you peace of mind?” 
he asked. 

“It couldn’t give me peace of mind,” she 
answered. ‘‘I should only feel that I had taken 
an unworthy and contemptible means of escaping 
the consequences of my own fault; that, after 
accepting everything from you, I had thrown 
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you over, and left you to bear loneliness, os 
tion, unmerited blame—”’ 

“Don’t think of me!’’ he interrupted. “I 
want you to think only of yourself.” 

“Tve had enough of thinking only of myself,” 
she said. “It’s time I should think a little of 
you.” 

He made an impatient gesture. 

“You might do that,” he said, “if you loved 
me; but, as it is, let us be done with all pre- 
tences, and acknowledge that you have never 
loved me.” ` 

The blood mounted to her face, but her gaze 
still met his steadily. 

“I am quite ready to acknowledge that I 
have never loved you as you deserve to be loved,” 
she replied. “But you know I was frank with 
you. I told you that before our marriage, and 
you said you were willing to take what I could 
give.” 

“I was a fool in that as in all else,” he returned. 
“A man is always a fool who accepts less than 
a woman’s whole heart. And there was no 
excuse for my folly, because I had suffered 
before. I had learned that I have no power 
to win a woman’s love, that I have only money 
to buy—” 

Stella rose to her feet, and, standing close 
to him, a tall, slender figure in her clinging 
draperies, laid her hand on his arm. There 
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“was no sign of anger in her manner, only a 
striking dignity. 

“Jack,” she said gently, “don’t say things 
you will regret. And they would not be true 
things either. You have power to do more 
than buy the outward shell of a woman. You 
have power to win her respect, her gratitude, 
and her love, if she were not too selfish to love 
anything on earth or in heaven beside herself. 
Try to believe that in the time we have been 
together I have learned to appreciate you more 
—I speak quite frankly—than I would -have 
thought possible, and that the deep injustice 
I have done you hurts me worse than the 
wrong I did myself. i 

All the man’s heart was in his eyes as he 
placed his own hand over that which lay like 
a bit of fine carving on his dark sleeve. 

“Stella,” he said in a deeply moved tone, 
“you know that I adore you. And if you care 
for me even as much as you say, isn’t there any 
hope that I could ever make you happy?” 

‘There is nothing you could do for that end 
that you have left undone,” she told him in a 
low voice. 

“But I have failed, so that is no answer to 
my question. What I ask is, isn’t there any 
hope for us in the future?” 

' “Hope that we can ever be happy as people 
are who have come together with the blessing- 
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of God?” she asked in turn, looking at him 
with infinite sadness in her face. “No, Jack, 
there would be no good in deceiving you. There 
is no hope of that. I almost wish, for your 
sake, that I could make myself into another 
person,—that I could take life as people all 
around us are taking it: grasping what they 
want without a thought of the consequences. 
to others or to themtselves, living in this wé¥kt 
as if it were the end—as if there were no other— 
no judgment to come—’’ Her voice faltered, 
she paused, then hurried on: ‘But if you area 
Catholic you can’t doit. You wake in the night, 
and see, as if it were written before you, otl 
= what the world thinks of you, but what you regt 
are; and then you despise yourself with\a 
fierceness which leaves no room for happiness 
O Jack”—it was the expression of his fbe 
that brought the cry, —“ I am a wretch, a brite, 
to talk to you like this! But if I pretended 
be happy, you would find me out again.” 1 101 
“Ves,” he said in a low, dull voice, “I shoata! 
find you out again. So there’s no good in 
trying—or hoping for better things. Yet y6d! 
refuse to take your freedom in the form ofval 
divorce. It seems like an wmpasse—”’ [” 
“It is an impasse,” she agreed sadly. yiI 
Then for a moment they stood looking’ 
each other silently,—these two who, through 
pain and, in the case of one, self-scorn, had be@##& 
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brought to the knowledge and realization of 
how far the things of the spirit transcend in 
importance those which belong to the lower 
part of man’s existence, and how inevitable is 
the penalty which must be paid by the soul 
that, knowing the higher life (there are souls 
which, one is tempted to think, so far from 
knowing could not even be brought to com- 
prehend it), deliberately seeks its satisfaction 
in the lower. To both of these had been given 
that which they most desired, that which they 
had grasped in defiance of warning and disregard 
of law; and now each read in the eyes of the 
other the deep bitterness of regret, disappoint- 
ment, and unavailing self-reproach. 

At length Lauderdale spoke. 

“It seems like an impasse,’ he repeated; 
“but there must be a way out. I asked you 
to try to find it, but you have not done so; and 
you have refused to accept my way, therefore 
it rests with me to find another. And as I 
promised you before that whatever you asked 
should be done, so I promise you now that I 
will find the way to release you.” 

“Jack,” she said, more startled by his manner 
than by his words, “why will you not believe 
that, for the present at least, there is nothing 
to be done,—nothing which will not make the 
situation harder, more difficult to bear? To 
proclaim my misery to the world by the step 
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you have proposed or—or any like it, would 
be more than I could endure.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said. “I am not 
thinking of applying for a divorce myself. On 
what conceivable ground could I ask for it? 
No, my dear’’—his voice grew suddenly tender, 

—‘be sure I will not add by any act of mine 
to the wrong I have already done you.” 

“You have done me no wrong,’ ’ she protested 
again. 

“Not in intention,’ he answered; “but in 
fact, yes. I did you the great wrong of inducing 
you to act against your conscience; and I have 
placed you in a position in which you are not 
only deeply unhappy, but which cuts you off 
altogether from your religion. I have never | 
before understood this as I understand it now; 
I have never until to-day realized that burning 
into you constantly is the thought that, since the 
Church you believein must be right, therefore 
- you are not married to me at all.” 

She did not again turn on him with violent 
reproach for this assertion. The deep gravity 
of his manner made such denial seem futile. 
She only sank down into the chair behind her 
and covered her face with her hands. 

“Don’t!” she said in a stifled voice. “Don’t 
—put it—into words!” 

“ Better put it into words than keep it hidden, 
as you have been keeping it, to eat into your 
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heart,” he answered. “Once more let me say 
that I have never known how this thought was 
torturing you, never comprehended the situation 
from your point of view; but, now that I do 
comprehend it, I should be a cur if I left you to 
suffer an hour longer than I could find the 
remedy. And meanwhile one remedy is at 
hand. I am going away, and I think it will be 
best that I do not return very soon.” 

Then Stella fell to weeping with a miserable 
abandon he had never seen her display before. 

“O Jack,” she sobbed, “forgive me—forgive 
me!’’. 

“I have nothing to forgive,” he said with 
grave kindness, as he knelt down beside her 
and put his arm around her shaking form. 
“Never forget that, and don’t distress yourself 
so terribly. Trust me to find a way to end 
this miserable state of affairs. It simply must 
be ended, and—and I’ve always succeeded 
pretty well in what I set out to do.” Then, 
as a clock struck, he started. ‘“‘My time is 
short,” he said hurriedly, “and I have some 
important business to transact before I leave 
town; so I must go. Take care of yourself 
and—good-bye!”’ 


XXIII. 


MUSK was deepening within the 
M massive walls of the old cathedral 
l of New Orleans; but Véra still 
Ye} knelt motionless before the altar, 

SEL her eyes fixed on the carven 
door of the tabernacle, upon which the light 
of the sanctuary lamp fell with growing bright- 
ness as the shadows grew darker elsewhere. 

It was a very familiar sight to those who 
came and went within the church, this slender, 
erect figure, kneeling for such long spaces. of 
time before that door, the earnest eyes gazing 
with appealing fixity across the wide space of 
the sanctuary. What the gentle heart was 
asking with such insistence many guessed; for 
Véra Estcourt and her story were known to all; 
and not a few added now and then their petitions 
to hers, that those whom she had served with 
so much devotion might be saved, even if “so 
as by fire,” —the fire of some purging experience 
or trial. 

“She reminds me,” a lady one day said to 
another, ‘“‘of something I once saw in a Mexican 
church. A woman whose son was on trial 
for his life, during the time of the trial simply 
knelt all day long, day after day, before the altar. 
When she left the church, if she ever left it at 
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all, during those days I do not know. Enter 
it when one would, one found her there, some- 
times kneeling upright with outstretched arms 
— praying crucified,’ the Mexicans call it,— 
sometimes lying almost prone, head to earth 
like an Oriental slave, before the tabernacle. 
Never was her attitude of entreaty relaxed, 
and never did she seem conscious of anything 
save the hidden Presence to which she was 
showing her agonized soul. In wonder I spoke 
of her to the cura, himself a man of the deepest 
piety. ‘It is such prayer as that,’ he said, 
‘which wins great things from God.’ I think of 
that saying when I look at Véra Estcourt. 
It is such prayer as hers also—prayer so faithful, 
so long continued—which wins great things 
from God.” 

And in truth Véra’s prayers during these two 
years past had borne ever one refrain. That 
those to whom she felt herself stand in the posi- 
tion of a guardian, but over whom she could 
no longer exercise any personal influence, might 
be preserved from the perils of the world, and, 
especially in the case of one, be brought back to 
the Church and to God, was the incessant, 
unwearied burden of her entreaty. And, know- 
ing that from times of old God has listened 
most favorably to those who put the seal of 
sacrifice on their petitions, she did not hesitate 
to lay herself at the foot of the altar. “I will 
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neither ask nor expect happiness in this life,” 
she promised, ‘‘and, with the help of Thy grace, 
I will never complain of any pain, if my prayer 
for them may be heard.” | 

To generous and faithful souls such as this 
there is little which God denies; and a strange, 
uplifting serenity often filled Véra’s spirit as 
she kept her vigil before the tabernacle. Some- 
times when she left the church it was with a 
sense as if she trod on air, so thoroughly did she 
feel an inward assurance that her prayer was 
heard, and that those for whom she prayed 
would at last be led—by what hard road mattered 
little—to the haven of eternal salvation. 

To-day, however, she was less conscious of | 
this feeling than of another,—of one of those 
premonitions of change and sadness which there 
are few persons so dense as not to have felt at 
one time or another in life. It was this which 
kept her lingering so late in the church, aware 
in some subtle fashion of the need for more than 
usually fervent devotion, of some pressure 
acting as it were upon her soul and bidding her, 
“Pray !—pray!’’ So she prayed, with a con- 
sciousness which was neither apprehension nor 
_ awe, but a mingling of the two, until the shadows 
deepened almost to darkness, and the light upon 
the tabernacle had grown by contrast exquisitely 
radiant. Then she rose, made her genuflection 
with a distinct sense of going forth to meet the 
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approaching trouble which had thrown its 
shadow in advance; but also with an entire 
acquiescence in the will of God and childlike 
trust in His goodness, which gave her strength 
and courage for whatever awaited her. 

It was nearly night when she reached her 
uncle’s house, and as she entered Louis Des- 
champs met her in the hall. 

“You are very late, Véra,” he said. ‘‘ What 
has detained you?” 

“Nothing that should have detained me, I 
suppose,” she answered. “I merely lingered 
in the cathedral. Its atinosphere—the atmos- 
phere of any church—is never so devotional to 
me as at dusk, when shadows gather and the 
light of the sanctuary lamp brightens, and 
everything is quiet.” 

“All the same, you really ought not linger » 
so late,” he said. ‘That riverside neighborhood 
isn’t always safe, at least for a young lady. 
I was just starting out after you.” 

“I should have been sorry if you had taken 
that trouble,” she replied quickly. “I didn’t 
think of my absence being noticed by any 
one.” 

“I shouldn’t probably have been aware that 
you were not in the house,” he said, “if a dis- 
patch hadn’t come for you a little while ago.” 

“A dispatch!” Her startled tone was less 
for this ordinary fact than for the quick ful- 
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filment of her premonition, as she felt that it 
would prove. ‘‘ Where is it?” 

“Here.” 

He turned toward the library door, and she 
followed him into the room. On the table, 
where the reading lamp was already lighted, 
there lay within the circle of its radiance the 
yellow envelope of the telegraph service. Walk- 
ing rapidly forward, Véra seized, opened the 
envelope and drew out the dispatch. A moment 
later she looked up at her cousin with wide, 
awe-struck eyes. 

“O Louis,” she gasped, “Mr. Lauderdale is 
dead, and—and Stella wants me! It is Alix 
who telegraphs—see!”’ 

She handed him the message, as he had once 
handed another to her, and this was what he 
read: 

“We have just received news of Jack Lauder- 
dale’s death. Stella asks for you. Come at 
once. : 


“ALIX.” 


‘This is very unexpected,” Deschamps said. 
“Has Mr. Lauderdale been ill?” 

“I have not heard of any illness,’ Véra 
answered; ‘‘and it would seem from this message 
that he was not at home.” She paused a 
moment, her startled gaze still on his face. 
“Louis,” she said, “I knew that something 
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dreadful had happened—I’ve felt it for hours 
past,—it was that which kept me so long in the 
church. I couldn’t leave,—I felt impelled to 
pray, and still pray, though I didn’t know for 
what. But now I know.” 3 

“It was odd,” Louis agreed; for he knew 
her too well to doubt her word, or suppose she 
now imagined a premonition. ‘‘There are many 
psychological mysteries, as we have learned to 
call them, in life. But about this summons, 
—what are you going to do?”’ 

“Answer it, of course, by leaving at once for 
New York. Will you telegraph Alix that I am 
starting to-night, while I go and get ready for 
the journey? And show the dispatch, please, 
to my uncle and aunt.” 

When Véra, who, at her urgent entreaty, had 
been allowed to go alone, reached New York the 
second day after this, she was met by Alix in the 
Jersey City station. 

“Stella has shown interest in only one thing 
since she heard of Jack’s death, and that is your 
‘ coming,” the latter told her, as they sat in a 
quiet corner of the ferryboat crossing the river. 
‘She insists upon your being brought immedi- 
ately to her house, instead of going to our 
apartment, as I thought you might prefer.” 

“No,” Véra said. “If Stella wants me, I 
should prefer to go at once to her. But tell me, 
how did it occur, this terribly sudden death?” 
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“It occurred through an accident,” Alix 
answered. ‘‘Poor Jack was down in North- 
Carolina shooting, and, handling his gun care- 
-lessly in the field one day, he shot himself fatally. 
The news was an awful shock to all of us, but it 
really seemed to crush Stella. I would never 
have imagined that she could feel anything so 
deeply as she feels this.” 

“It must have been a fearful shock,” Véra 
said gravely. 

She was thinking of the many reasons Stella 
might have for feeling such a blow deeply, and 
her own heart was filled with pity for the man 
whom she remembered so vividly in his youth, 
health and strength, possessing all that the 
world could give of those things which make 
life pleasant and desirable. How quickly the 
summons to leave them had come! With what 
- piteous haste the soul had been called from the 
- familiar ways of human life into an order of 
existence, to which it had perhaps hardly ever 
given a thought,—an existence where the gold 
of earth becomes dross, and that which the 
_ world accounts worse than dross— suffering, 
sacrifice, renunciation—becomes the spirit’s sole 
wealth. Had some message from that spirit 
touched her own as she knelt before the altar on 
the day he died? Who can say? The greatest 
and most mystical of saints can but dimly 
conceive the unimaginable experience of the 
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soul which has just passed from time into 
eternity. 

The drive from Twenty-third Street to the 
Lauderdale house seemed to Véra very long; 
but at length they reached the great mansion, ~ 
so stately, and now so solemnly quiet, where 
the master lay dead. Before going to Stella, 
Alix drew her into the large, darkened drawing- 
room where the coffin lay. As a general rule 
it is difficult to imagine anything more hope- 
lessly depressing than the coldness of such a 
scene, when the soul that has gone was outside 
the one household of faith. But here Catholic 
hands had given that Christian touch which 
robs death of its worst terror. At the head of 
the coffin a crucifix stood between tall candles, 
the mellow waxlight bringing out the austere 
beauty of the white figure hanging on the ebony 
cross, and falling also on the still face below,— 
the face stamped with the strange majesty and 
peace of death, yet with its predominant expres- 
sion intensified by the firm set of the square, 
resolute jaw. | 

“He has something of the look of a soldier 
who met death with eyes open, charging a forlorn 
hope,” Véra said; and Alix answered: 

“That struck me also. One feels that all the 
force of his nature was set upon doing something, 
and death caught and fixed: the expression. 
There’s a look of stern triumph in the face, too, 
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—as. if he had succeeded in whatever it was he 
determined to do.”’ 

“Has Stella seen him?” Véra asked. 

“Yes.” Alix paused and dropped her voice 
to a whisper, although they were alone in the 
spacious apartment. “She insisted on seeing 
him, and when she looked at his face she said a 
strange thing. That expression seemed to strike 
her like a blow. ‘O Jack,’ she cried—and I 
can’t tell you what horror and agony were in 
her tone,—‘did you mean that?’ And then 
she fell into such a state that we had to take 
her away, and she has not been back since. 
Véra,’’—Alix paused again—‘‘do you think 
she could have meant—’’ 

Véra’s hand on her arm stopped her words. 

“Don’t let us ask what she meant,” the older 
sister said. “All that we can do is to pray for 
him—now and always.” 

Then they sank on their knees beside the 
coffin, and, with eyes fastened on the image of 
Him who once tasted to its last drop the cup of 
death’s agony, prayed for the man who had 
carried his fulfilled resolve to God. 

A little later Véra found herself following 
Alix up a broad, velvet-carpeted staircase, and 
then into Stella’s boudoir, the charming room, 
with its delicately gay adornments, which now 
seemed so little in accord with the figure that, 
wrapped in black draperies, lay in a deep chair 
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beside the fire. Opposite Mrs. Estcourt sat, 
wearing the expression of somewhat perfunctory 
sadness and rather bored endurance which 
people generally assume on such occasions. 
As she rose ta greet her stepdaughter, ‘Stella, 
opening the eyes she had been keeping languidly 
closed, gave a cry. which sounded alinost joyful. 

“Véra!—O Véra!”’ she exclaimed, rising to 
her feet. “Thank God you have come to me!” 

“Did you think it possible I could fail to 
come?” Véra asked, putting her arms about the 
slight form in its mourning robes. ‘‘Stella!— 
my poor Stella!” . 

The tenderness of her tone had a cadence of 
heartfelt compassion; for the convulsive clasp 
of Stella’s embrace made her understand how 
deep was the anguish of mind to which her 
presence brought some measure of relief. But 
the outburst of emotion which she expected 
did not come. 

After a moment Stella drew back a little, 
and, holding her at arm’s length, looked at her 
with burning eyes which showed no signs of 
tears. 

“The same Véra!”’ she said. ‘So unchanged, 
and so—so good to see!” Then, with a swift 
change of tone: “But you must be tired. after 
your long journey. Alix, take her to her room, 
atid see that she has luncheon immediately.” 

“There was nothing in the journey to tire me,” 
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Véra said; ‘and if I might just have a cup of 
tea with you—”’ 

But Stella shook her head. 

“I breakfasted only a little while ago,” she 
said. ‘‘Go and rest and refresh yourself, and 
then come back. Don’t fear’’—again came the 
convulsive pressure of the arms about. her— 
“but that I shall want you. There is nobody 
on earth that I have longed for as I have for you.” 

It was with those words ringing in her ears, 
and even in the midst of sadness bringing com- 
fort to her soul, that Véra was taken to the 
luxurious chamber appointed for her. At 
luncheon, which came shortly after, as the 
inevitable procession of meals always comes no 
matter who lies dead, she learned that the 
funeral was appointed for the next morning; 
and Mrs. Estcourt announced that, feeling the 
need of air and exercise, she would go to her 
apartment, on the other side of the Park, for a 
few hours that afternoon. 

“Of course I have not left my dear child before 
since the blow fell on her,” she assured Véra; 
“but as you have come, and she really seems 
to want you with her—she hasn’t wanted any- 
body before except me,—I think I may leave 
her for a little while. It is terrible to see any 
one so heart-broken. She must have cared for 
poor dear Jack much more than—er—than 
people often care. She can not talk of him at 
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ali, though I have tried to induce her to do so. 
I think it is so much better when people talk of 
their grief.” . | 

“Not grief like Stella’s, mamma,” Alix said. 
“There is something about it that almost 
frightens one; her eyes have such a wild look, 
though her manner is so composed. The only 
time she has broken down, as people say,” the 
speaker went on, turning to Véra, “was the time 
I told you of—when she insisted on seeing Jack.” 

“And I am afraid she will break down in the 
same manner again, if she persists in her inten- 
tion of attending the funeral,” Mrs. Estcourt 
said. | 

“I am not at all afraid of that,” observed 
Alix. ‘‘Stella’s instinct of reserve will not 
allow her to make a public exhibition of grief; 
but I wish she wouldn’t go to the funeral. It 
will be acutely painful to her, and serve no good 
end. Perhaps Véra can persuade her not 
to go.” 

“I shouldn’t think of trying,” Véra answered. 
“In those matters people must be guided by 
their own feelings, and no one can feel for 
another. Things are not always to be avoided 
because they are acutely painful, you know. 
There are times when we must face them, 
although I don’t mean that there is any duty 
involved in attending a funeral. But if Stella 
feels that it is a mark of respect she owes to 
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the dead, she will be repaid for the pain by the 
sense of fulfilling that duty.” 

“I see, my dear Véra, that you are still 
rather inclined to preach to people about their 
duty,” Mrs. Estcourt remarked. 

“I don’t know a better moral tonic than 
Véra,” Alix said quickly; ‘‘for her best preach- 
ing is her own practice,—and that can’t be said 
of every preacher. What is it, Hawkes?” she 
broke off, addressing the butler, who had ap- 
proached with a low-voiced communication. 
“Mr. Thurston is in the library and wishes to 
see me? ‘Tell him that I will be there in a few 
minutes. Mr. Thurston,’’ she added, addressing 
Véra as the servant left the room, ‘‘has been 
everything and done everything which poor 
Jack’s brother, if he had one, could have been 
or have done. No doubt he has come to say 
something of the final arrangements for to- 
morrow. Won’t you come in and see him?” 

This Véra could not refuse to do, and so 
she found herself a few minutes later once more 
shaking hands with Thurston. That first instan- 
taneous glance which, in meeting those whom 
we have not seen for some time, always com- 
pares the memory in our mind with the living 
presence, told her that he was wonderfully 
little changed. The clear-cut, intellectual face, 
the gray eyes with a smile in their depths, and 
the graying hair above the temples, were all as 
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she remembered them; and it was not until 
this moment that she knew how well she remem- 
bered every trait of his appearance and manner, 
and how attractive they all were to her. 
Unaltered, too, as her leaping heart acknowl- 
edged, was the look which met her own as he 
held her hand; while he, on his part, was 
thinking how poorly memory had been able 
to retain the charm of her exquisite personality, 
of the haunting sweetness of her eyes, the 
delicate loveliness of her face, the whole 
fragrance, as it were, of something rare and 
fine which her presence breathed. 

A few commonplace things were uttered— 
inquiries about her health, her journey, her 


relatives in New Orleans,—and then he said . 


with involuntary earnestness: 

“I am very glad that you have come. No 
one, I am sure, can comfort Mrs. Lauderdale 
as you can comfort her. I have heard how 
she has asked for you.” 

“Her first words, after she understood what 
had happened, were ‘Send for Véra,’”’ Alix 
said; ‘‘and the only thing which has roused 
her to the least interest has been the prospect of 
Véra’s coming.” 

“I am very grateful,” Véra said, meeting 
Thurston’s gaze with the old wistful look in her 
eyes. “It is more than I could have hoped, that 
she would turn to me for comfort.” 
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“It seems to me the most natural thing in 
the world,” Thurston answered. “Don’t you 
know that the sympathetic quality, the rare 
` power of feeling deeply for and with others, is 
so strongly marked in you that even a stranger 
would instinctively turn to you for comfort?” 

Alix nodded gravely in assent. 

“You are quite right,” she told Thurston. 
‘“There’s something about Véra that is an ‘open 
sesame’ to all hearts, especially those which are 
in trouble.” With a sudden impulse she laid 
her arm around her sister’s shoulders. ‘The 
hearts nearest her were the last to understand 
that,” she added; ‘‘but Stella isn’t the only 
one who understands it now.” 


XXIV. 


RE we quite alone, Véra, at 

last?” Stella asked. ‘‘Has 
J mamma gone— safely gone out 
Z of the house? Then lock the 
SA \) door and come here. I have 
much—O so much to say to youl” 

Véra locked the door as she was told, 
although there seemed little danger of intrusion; 
and, coming back to the fireplace, found Stella 
standing on the hearth-rug. Without speaking, 
she pushed Véra into the chair from which she 
had risen, and then flung herself on her knees 
beside her. 

“Stella!” Véra cried in a tone of distress 
and expostulation. But Stella prevented her 
from rising. 

“Don’t move!” she said. “It is only so 
that I can tell you all that I must tell. For 
this is a shadow of the confessional, and you are 
my confessor, since I have no other now.” 

“Dear Stella, instead of making a confessor ` 
of me, let me calla priest!” Véra urged. ‘‘ There 
is no reason why you should not make your 
peace with God.” 

“Yes, there is a reason,” Stella answered. 
“One can’t buy the right to approach Him by a 


great crime, by sacrificing the soul of another—”’ 
| 359 
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“Hush!” Véra said quickly. ‘You are talk- 
ing wildly.” 

“I may be talking wildly,” Stella returned; 
“but I’m talking truly as well. Véra, do you 
know how Jack died?”’ 

“By an accident,” Véra answered faintly, 
conscious of a certain sickness of apprehension 
creeping over her. 

“No: by his own act,” Stella said. ‘Don’t 
look at me so. I am not insane—yet. I knew 
it as soon as I knew the manner of his death; 
but if I had ever doubted it, one glance at his 
face would have been enough to tell me the 
truth. It said, O so plainly: ‘You see I have 
kept my promise,--I have found the way to 
set you free.” 

‘Stella!—my poor Stella, you are tormenting 
yourself with mere imaginations.”’ 

“Was I ever a person to imagine anything?” 
Stella asked. “It was always said of me that 
I had no imagination; and if those who said so 
had spoken what they thought they would 
have added, and no feeling. I called it being 
unemotional, and prided myself on my cool, 
practical way of looking at everything. I didn’t 
know how selfish I was, but if I had known I 
shouldn’t have. cared. I was determined to 
enjoy life, to have all I wanted, and not to allow 
disagreeable things to affect me. ‘One can 
always close one’s eyes,’ I used to say. Well, 
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God has answered that. I can never shut out 
the message of Jack’s dead face, however tightly 
I may close them.” 

‘There are times when we all are imaginative,” 
Véra said; “and you are only fancying—”’ 

“I am fancying nothing,” Stella interrupted. 
“Véra, for God’s sake, listen to me, and don’t 
try to soothe me with mere phrases! Can’t 
you understand that you are talking to a soul 
in hell—to one who knows what the torment 
of hell truly is? For what torment can equal 
that of standing face to face with the irrevocable 
consequences of your own action, and knowing 
that nothing, not even the power of God Himself, 
can change what has been done,—of seeing 
that your deliberate choice of things forbidden 
—not any sin of infirmity or haste or impulse, 
for which we may ask mercy—has made you a 
murderer forever, not only of your own soul but 
of the body and soul of another?” 

“Stella!” It was no more than a gasp, 
for Véra was too much overcome by the agony 
thus unveiled to be able to say more. 

“Isn’t it true?” Stella demanded. ‘Don’t 
you see yourself that it is true? I turned my 
back upon God and chose the world for my 
portion, and this is the end. I have not only 
wrought misery for myself—that is Just enough, 
—but I have killed the man who trusted and 
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loved me and gave me all he had, even his own 
life.” 

“Stella,” Véra said now with some firmness, 
“this is madness! You have done wrong, very 
wrong, but you know well that there is no sin 
which God will not forgive to true contrition.” 

“Can my contrition bring Jack back to life, 
—the life he enjoyed, and would still be enjoying 
but for me?” 

“No, your contrition can not bring him back 
to life, but it may—O Stella, have you forgotten 
all your faith that I need to tell you these 
things?—it may help to save his soul.” 

‘To save his soul! Haven’t I told you that 
he killed himself? What hope is there for a 
suicide? ” 

“You don’t know that he killed himself. 
You have no proof of it.” 

“I have proof more positive than I can 
express to you, in his last words, in the manner 
of his death, the message of his face.” 

Véra shook her head, but recognized that 
argument was useless. 

“Even so,” she said,—‘‘even if you are right, 
remember that to ignorance much may be 
forgiven. And there can be no doubt that he 
was ignorant.” 

“Very ignorant, poor Jack!’’ Stella said. 
“Like the most of those around him, he was a 
pagan in everything except name, But he 
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meant well—always he meant well,—and in 
this as in all else. He was not thinking of 
himself when he ended his life, but of me— 
only of me—’”’ 

“Then,” said Véra, making no further effort 
to combat the strong impression, ‘‘be sure that 
God has not judged him as if he knew what he 
was doing. And, seeing his deep ignorance and 
his great generosity—we know how God loves 
generosity,— we may hope that He gave to his 
soul at the moment of death some special 
grace, so that he had contrition for his sins, 
and therefore went not to the place of eternal 
separation from God but only of purgation. 
And there you can help him by your suffering 
and your prayers.” 

“O Véra, what a comforter you are! If I 
could believe it,—if I could only believe it!” 

“You must believe it. The Church forbids 
us to say of any soul that it is hopelessly lost, 
even a soul that we know to have been wicked. 
But he was not wicked.” 

“No, no,—only careless and worldly and 
ignorant,—so ignorant of spiritual things!” 

‘Trust his soul, then, to the comprehending 
mercy of God, who has been kind perhaps in 
taking him, in the moment when his nature 
had possibly reached the highest point of 
selflessness of which it was capable, away from 
worldliness, and—’’ 
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“From me!’’ The bitterness in Stella’s voice 
‘was the bitterness of self-accusation, of self-scorn. 
“For no influence of the world could do the harm 
to him which I have done,” she went on. ‘“‘I- 
not only made him unhappy—how unhappy I 
never knew until very lately,—but I set before 
his eyes the example of my own apostasy. He 
saw how little my faith meant to me; he saw 
me deliberately turn my back on God and on 
the sacraments, to take the wealth and the 
dishonor which the world offered me tHrough 
him; and he might have been forgiven if he had 
felt contempt for the religion which I threw 
aside, as well as for myself.” 

“Stella,” said Véra gravely (had her tones 
been less tender they might almost have been 
called stern), ‘‘all that is true; and Heaven 
forbid that I should try to make what you have 
done, the evil of your apostasy, and of your 
example, seem less in your eyes! But can’t 
‘you recognize how very good God has been to 
you and to him? He did indeed see you make 
this awful choice, the most awful that a soul 
can make; but he also saw the consequences 
of it.” 

'“ He saw that I was miserable,—yes.”’ 

“And so he learned not only the power of 
the faith you had thrown aside, but also the 
existence of certain spiritual things of which it 
is likely that he had never thought before,— 
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of the reality of sin, of conscience and of God. 
Do you not see the wonderful mercy which so 
wrought good out of evil, that would not leave 
you to yourself, that would not let you enjoy 
the things you had chosen? Many people who 
make such a choice are allowed to enjoy what 
they have gained, to find satisfaction in the 
pleasures and riches of the world; but God 
was more kind to you, my poor Stella! He did 
not let you alone. His grace spoke to your 
conscience insistently; and another looking on 
saw the action of this grace,—saw how it 
changed pleasure into bitterness, and riches 
into worse than poverty, and so perhaps found 
his own soul in watching God’s work in yours.” 

There was a moment’s pause, in which Stella’s 
eyes turned with a strange expression toward 
the spot where only a few days before Lauderdale 
had stood and regarded her with a look which she 
now understood better than she had understood 
it then. For she now knew that it was as Véra 
said. He was reading her soul, comprehending 
as he had never comprehended before the 
revenge which conscience takes for the violation 
of laws it knows to be sacred. Should she ever 
forget the overmastering surprise, the conster- 
nation and deep compassion of his glance? 
And had the revelation of her misery which so 
startled him and which she had since so bitterly 
regretted, been indeed the means of his finding 
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his own soul? It had certainly led him out of 
himself to a height of almost heroic unselfishness 
when he offered her freedom to the woman he 
still adored, and when, after she had refused to 
accept it by one means, he laid down his life 
to give it to her by another. 

There was awed wonder—the wonder of one 
before whom is opened a vision of things hidden 
from the gaze of sense—in her eyes when she 
looked again at Véra. | 

“T have longed for you because I wanted the 
relief of pouring out my heart to some one who 
would comprehend,” she said. “I felt that I 
should surely go mad if I did not have that relief; 
but I didn’t hope that you could give me any 
comfort. I felt that there could never be any 
comfort for me either in life or in death. And 
yet, as you talk, I seem to have a glimpse of 
thoughts which might console a little, if—if I 
dared to entertain them.” 

“There is no thought I have suggested which 
you may not dare to entertain,” Véra said. 
“Of that I am sure, though you must have better 
assurance for it than my word. When you go 
to a priest—”’ 

But Stella interrupted. | 

“I shall never go to a priest,” she said. “It 
is impossible. For me to approach the sacra- 
ments would be to insult God, to add sacrilege 
to all the rest.” 
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“Stella, you must be really mad! You have 
been instructed; you know better than that.” 

“It is you who don’t know how an apostate 
feels,” Stella returned passionately. “I have 
never entered a church since I went from Mass 
the Sunday before I was married. I have had 
that much grace, to keep away from the presence 
of the Lord whom, like Judas, I sold. Even in 
Italy I never entered a church. I knew nothing 
of the wonders of art and architecture there of 
which travellers talk. For me there was only 
one thought—the Blessed Sacrament in the 
tabernacle. I never passed a church without 
thinking of It, with a thrill, a shudder, a longing 
and a fear. O Véra, it is an awful thing to 
have a faith which you are not strong enough to 
follow, yet which you can not lose! Do you 
remember my saying once that I was like the 
devils, that I only believed and trembled? 
Well,’—a strong shudder shook her whole 
frame—‘I have been punished for my flippancy. 
I know now how the lost souls really feel, how 
they believe and how they tremble.” 

As Véra’s arms went round the shaking figure, 
holding it in a close and tender embrace, her soul, 
too, was filled with wonder,—the wonder which 
comes with the sense of answered prayer. For 
to her also was vouchsafed at that moment a 
glimpse into the marvellous world of God’s 
mysterious working with the souls of His 
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creatures. She thought of the long hours she 
had passed before the hidden Lord, from whom 
Stella was flying on the other side of the world, 
but whose constraining grace—had her own 
prayers won it?—followed and never allowed her 
to forget Him. 

“Stella,” she said at length, “you can never 
know, at least not in this life, how much you 
have to thank God for.” She slipped out of her 
seat upon her knees, “Let us thank Him 
together now,” she said, “and ask for you the 
grace to make a good confession.” 


It was late that night. Véra had left Stella 
sleeping quietly, exhausted by the strain of 
prolonged and terrible emotion, but with a look 
of peace on her face such as it had not worn for 
many days; and was in her own chamber, 
preparing to go to bed, and conscious for the 
first time of great weariness, when there came a 
knock at the door. In answer to her permission 
to enter, Alix appeared. | 

One glance at the girl’s pale face, at her eyes 
shining with the brilliancy of some inward 
excitement, made Véra forget her weariness. 
' She looked involuntarily at a package wrapped 
in heavy brown paper which the other carried 
in her hand. | 

“Yes,” Alix said, answering the glance. “It 
is my turn now to trouble you with a case of 
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conscience. My case isn’t quite as bad as poor 
Stella’s, but it’s bad enough—at least to me.” 
She laid the package which she carried down on © 
a table and regarded it ruefully. ‘I’ve brought | 
you a holocaust,” she said; ‘‘or perhaps, to be 
strictly accurate, I should say the matter for a 
holocaust. I suppose you can guess. what it is 
besides that.” 

“A manuscript?” Véra hazarded. 

“Exactly: the manuscript of a very clever 
novel— though I say it that shouldn’t,’—and 
one which has just been accepted by a publisher 
on very favorable ternis.” 

“Then you offered it—?’’ 

“To the L s, through one of their readers, 
a literary man who is known as the most critical 
of critics. He asked to see it—that was a 
tremendous compliment to an unknown writer, 
you know,—and when he read it, he liked it 
well enough to report favorably to the publishers. 
Then they wrote to me and signified ae 
willingness to publish it.” 

The speaker paused and stood silent for a 
moment, still gazing down on the package 
before her. It was so evident that she had 
something more to say that Véra made no 
comment. Indeed Alix’s words as well as her 
manner were puzzling to her. If the novel had 
been offered, read, and accepted for publication, 
what did this talk about a holocaust mean? 
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Véra clasped her hands on the tall back of a 
chair by which she stood, looked at the girl 
and waited. Presently the meaning of the 
pause became apparent. From Alix’s lowered 
eyes a sudden flood of tears rained down on 
the brown paper which covered her manu- 
script. | 

“Iam a fool!” she declared, with a sob in her 
voice, as she sank into a seat and fumbled 
blindly for her handkerchief. “I didn’t think 
I should be—such an idiot as to—cry over it. 
But it’s hard, Véra,—it’s terribly hard, to put 
all your soul into something, and work like a 
galley-slave over it, and then give it up to’ 
destruction because you’ve got a conscience 
that won’t let you publish it.” 

“Thank God!” Véra spoke with deep-toned 
fervor, and, going quickly forward, laid her hand 
on the pretty, bowed head. ‘‘Dear Alix,” she 
said, “you will never regret it.” 

“Oh, yes, I shall!” Alix rejoined. “I shall 
regret it bitterly, and that’s the reason I have 
brought the manuscript to you. I’ve made up 
my mind that it must be destroyed, and—and 
I’m not strong enough to destroy it.” 

“Why not simply put it away?” Véra asked. 
“Some day you may be able to revise it.” 

“And take out all that’s good in it,—the 
freshness, the vigor, the harmony of parts and 
whole? No, that won’t do. If you read the 
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novel, you’d see that it wouldn’t do. Mr. 
Thurston saw it—I never told you that I was 
fool enough, or wise enough, to ask him to read 
the manuscript, did I?—and simply advised me 
not to publish. He said nothing about any 
possibility of revising; for he is an artist, and 
he knew that what I had written must stand or 
fall as it is. To change the story itself, or the 
treatment of the story, is impossible. So it 
must either be published or destroyed. I 
thought I could publish it. I determined to 
disregard Mr. Thurston’s advice, and I sent the . 
manuscript to Mr. Hayward. When I received 
the publisher’s letter I was wildly exultant. 
I knew that such an offer meant that everything 
I most cared for was open to me; that I should 
have, if not fame and fortune—that sounds 
exaggerated,—at least reputation and money; 
that I should be able to go abroad and enjoy 
life in the way I have always wanted most to 
enjoy it,—in the midst of beautiful historic 
scenes and places. But I didn’t answer the 
letter immediately. Some influence seemed to 
hold me back and make me pause. I couldn’t 
forget the things Mr. Thurston had said, and 
Stella said some things also. Apd then came 
the news of Jack’s death.” 

Again there was a pause, and again Véra did 
not break it. She only kept her hand, with its . 
gentle, magnetic touch, on Alix’s head, and 
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waited for her to continue. When she did 
it was in a more self-controlled tone. 

“Perhaps you wonder what that—his death, 
I mean—had to do with the publication of my 
story, and I don’t know that I can explain very 
clearly. It wasn’t only the odd coincidence 
that his last serious words to me were to tell me 
that I couldn’t do better than follow Mr. 
Thurston’s advice, though he didn’t know what 
the advice was about—for of course there’s no 
rational reason why a person’s words should 
become better worth heeding because he has 
died,—but I couldn’t doubt that what he was 
thinking of was the advice Mr. Thurston had 
given him about marrying Stella, which both he 
and Stella had, I knew, regretted that he didn’t 
follow. For any one could see that they were 
both unhappy—Stella because of what she 
had done, and Jack because she was,—and 
Stella had just spoken of it warningly to me. 
But I wouldn’t listen to her; I wouldn’t acknowl- 
edge that there was any similarity between her 
act and what I was thinking of doing. And 
that very night I promised to send the manu- 
script to Mr. Hayward; for it seemed to me 
that I had reason to believe that conscientious 
scruples on such a point were absurd,—that not 
even Catholics considered them, if one were 
successful.’’ 

“Alix, you are surely mistaken in saying that.” 
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“I am not in the least mistaken, Véra; 
but we needn’t discuss the point. I’ve realized 
since then that what other people do, or still 
other people condone their doing, matters 
nothing whatever to me. I alone must answer 
to God for my own soul, and for any other souls 
that I may have influenced. Perhaps you are 
laughing at the idea of my fancying that any- 
thing I could write would be able to exert an 
influence—’’ 

“Iam not laughing at all,” Véra said. ‘‘ Often, 
when I have seen the effect which books, less 
powerful than what you are capable of writing, 
I am sure, have had on the opinions and the 
. conduct of people who are without any fixed 
standard, ethical or otherwise, I have trembled 
in thinking of your work. For, O Alix, it is 
enough to answer for oneself, as you have 
said; but to take the responsibility of having 
to answer for others—”’ 

“I found that I couldn’t do it,” Alix said. 
“When I heard that cry of Stella over poor 
Jack’s dead body, and understood that she 
believed she had killed him as truly as if she 
had fired the shot that ended his life, I realized 
what it might mean to feel that you were answer- 
able in any degree for the deed and the soul of 
another. A sense of horror and fear took 
possession of me, and I didn’t wait to write, 
I telegraphed for the return of my manuscript. 
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I said to myself that I would take no chances. 
Those who laugh at the idea of any moral respon- 
sibility attaching to art may be right—”’ 

“No,” Véra said in a firm tone of protest. 

“But I would be on the safe side,” Alix went 
on. “I deserve no credit. There’s no fine, 
high spirit of sacrifice in me. I am just afraid 
to do the thing—that’s all.” 

“That is enough,” Véra said gently. ‘‘God 
will accept your sacrifice all the more because 
it is so bard.” 

“Harder than you can think,’ Alix said in 
a choked whisper. ‘It was the first,—it means 
so much to me; for I shall never, never do as 
well again.” 

“You will do better, I am sure.” 

“No” (almost fiercely), “don’t try to console 
mein that way! Just now I feel as if I shouldn’t 
ever care to write again; and, though no doubt I 
shall write at some time, what I produce won’t 
be—this.” She paused, struggled with herself, 
and added in a different tone: “You see I 
haven’t opened it,—I simply dare not look at it. 
If I did I should never be able to give it up to 
destruction. So I’ve brought it to you, for ina 
certain sense it belongs to you. At least— 
I’m very obscure, I know,—but what I mean is 
that it’s owing to your work, to the way you have 
had the sense of moral responsibility ground 
into us, that we can none of us do wrong and 
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the fruit of your labor—my first book for a 
holocaust. Burn it, and never mention it to 
me again.” 

The next moment Véra stood alone, looking 
with wet eyes at the holocaust. 


XXV. 


TRS. ESTCOURT was the only 

A| person who was surprised by 
4 Stella’s determination, expressed 
y) immediately after Lauderdale’s 

AA \) funeral, to leave the splendid 
house which belonged to her, and which she had 
ample means to maintain, since Lauderdale’s 
will, executed only a few days before his death, 
left her all his fortune. But Véra and Alix 
both understood her desire, and indeed to the 
former she was thoroughly explicit. 

“I intend to go into a convent,” she said, 
“to make a retreat—perhaps to stay a long 
time.” : 

“Here?” Véra asked. 

“Oh, no!’’ she answered. “I want to go 
home, to feel the breath of the South, and see 
the dear, kind faces I have known always, 
Mother Aloysia and all the nuns will welcome 
me back, though I have shocked and pained 
them so deeply. And there, in the chapel 
where I made my First Communion, I may 
perhaps find something like peace; though I 
don’t deserve to find it,—I don’t deserve even 
to be alive while Jack is paying the penalty 
for my sin.” 
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“Leave Jack with God, dear Stella,” Véra 
said gently. 

“I must leave him with God,” Stella replied, 
with a long, shuddering sigh. ‘‘But I feel that 
I should spend all the rest of my life doing 
penance, if by that means I can help him. As 
for the money he has left me, what can I do 
with that? To keep it seems like taking the 
price of my soul—and his. My first impulse 
was to cast everything away; but when I began 
to think, I couldn’t see how to refuse what he 
had given. It struck me that in the eyes of the 
world it would be a reflection on his memory, 
an action difficult to explain—’”’ 

“Very difficult,’’ Véra agreed. 

“And I had a feeling as if he would oe it, 
and it would hurt him. Then there is nobody 
else with any claim upon what he left—he had 
no brothers nor sisters, you know,—and so it 
seems that I have no alternative but to 
keep the money and do what good I can 
with it.” 

“I think,” Véra said, “that is the only wise 
decision to which you could come.” 

“ But my first object is to help him. Tell me, 
Véra,—what can I do with it to help him most? ” 

“There are many things you can do,” Véra 
answered. ‘‘ You can feed the hungry, you can ` 
clothe the naked, you can shelter the shelterless, 
you can help the sick, and, above all, you can, 
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besides applying all these good works, have 
Masses said in perpetuity for his soul.” 

“I know about the Masses; but how can I, 
practically, do the other things?”’ 

“That of course is a matter for consideration, 
and consultation with some one wiser than I am. 
At home—if you mean to 80 home—there are 
many that can help you.” 

“I certainly mean to go home,” Stella 
answered; “and if it were possible for me to 
say that I am glad of anything, I might say that 
I am glad to go. A little while ago I didn’t 
think I should ever again see the familiar scenes, 
the familiar faces; for I knew that every one 
of the last'for which I cared would be turned 
in stern reproach away from me. But now, 
let them be sternly reproachful as they will— 
and they can’t be too much so for my deserts, — 
I am going home. Oh, I’m going home!” 

“There will be no one sternly reproachful,” 
Véra said. “Be sure of that.” 

“Not if they are like you,” Stella replied. 
“I must have nearly broken your heart, and 
yet you have never uttered one harsh word.” 
© “Can harsh words help anything?” Véra 
asked. “I never thought that they could, so I 
just carried my grief about you to God, and 
that was all.” 

Inexplicable as Stella’s resolution was to 
Mrs. Estcourt, she experienced a still greater 
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shock of surprise when Alix proposed that they 
should give up their apartment and go back to 
New Orleans to live. : 

“I think you would like it better, mamma,” 
the young lady had the grace to say. “It’s 
natural you should prefer being at home, where 
people have leisure to take life in pleasant, 
kindly fashion, to living in this city of fierce 
unrest. I know you have been willing to live 
here, to be near Stella and on my account; but 
Stella is.determined to go home, and I’m willing 
to go also. After all, it’s easier to keep hold of 
some ideals there than here.” 

“I never expect to understand my children,” 
Mrs. Estcourt rather pathetically complained. 
“You are continually astonishing me. Here is 
Stella, placed in one of the most desirable 
positions that a woman can occupy—a young, 
beautiful widow with an immense fortune 
left to her without a single fettering con- 
dition,— and her only thought is to go into a 
convent.” 

“Only fora time, mamma. You must remem- _ 
ber that Stella has had an awful shock.” 

“I am not in the least likely to forget it, 
Alix,” Mrs. Estcourt returned with dignity. 
“No one could possibly be more anxious for 
Stella to pay every respect to poor Jack’s 
memory than I am; but it would be better if 
she had some cheerful surroundings to divert 
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her mind rather than go into a convent, where 
everything is gloomy—’”’ 

“You sees don’t know madi about convents, 
mamma.’ 

“I know that I never enter one without 
shuddering, and I also know that they seem to 
exert a—a dreadful fascination on some people. 
I shouldn’t be surprised if Stella never came 
out again.” 

“Well, I should be—very much surprised. 
I can’t imagine Stella with a religious vocation, 
although ’°’—the speaker paused a moment and 
her tone grew grave—“one never knows what 
the grace of God may do. We needn’t discuss 
anything so extremely unlikely, however. The 
point is that since Stella is leaving New York, 
and I doubt if she will ever return, there doesn’t 
seem any reason why we shouldn.t also go back 
to the South.” 

: “I thought you were so absorbed; in your life 
here, and that you were about to publish the 
book you have beén so busy writing, that you 
couldn’t find time to go into society.” 

“Nọ.” Alix winced perceptibly, but spoke 
calmly. “I have decided not to publish the book. 
It isn’t exactly what I should like it to be—’”’ 

“But you showed me the publisher’s letter, 
which I’m sure was most flattering.” 

“So it was” (hurriedly), “but I decided not 
to accept the offer.” 
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“ Not accept his offer! When you said—”’ 

‘Oh, yes, dear mamma, I said a number of 
foolish things! I was a little bit crazy just then; 
but I, too, have had a shock, and I’m sane— 
quite sane now, thank God! Please don’t let 
us talk about my book. I can’t publish it, and 
—and I shall be very glad to go home.”’ 

After this Mrs. Estcourt gave up the riddle as 
quite beyond her comprehension; and, since she 
had herself a longing for the old setting of her 
life and its old friends, the apartment overlooking 
the Park was given up at the same time that 
Stella’s house was closed, and the entire family 
left New York for the South. 

Thurston, whose attentions through all this 
time of grief and change had been, as Alix said, 
unremitting, saw them safely on the train, in 
the luxurious car which they would not leave 
until it reached its final halt in New Orleans; 
and as he took Véra’s hand last of all in making 
his adieux, he looked into her eyes and said: 

“This isn’t good-bye: it’s only au revoir. 
I expect to be in New Orleans myself within a 
short time, and I shall see you there.” 


Caressingly soft and sweet was the air with 
which the South greeted Thurston when he once 
more stepped out of his Pullman at the foot of 
Esplanade Street, and took his way toward the 
Place d’Armes, where he had found Véra sitting 
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in the sunshine among the roses on just such a 
morning two years before. 

As he went he was smiling slightly at his own 
folly; for so he called to himself an experiment 
which he was making. Remembering that, in 
his surprise at meeting Véra on the morning 
of which he was thinking, he had jestingly 
dec'ared that their meeting must have been 
arranged by telepathy, he had made an effort 
to arrange another meeting by that means. 
All night his mind had been concentrated upon 
one thought—that she should meet him in the 
spot where they had met before,—and he was 
now on his way to learn whether his message 
‘had reached her and gained a response. 

Despite his mental attitude of amusement, 
his telling himself that the attempt was absurd 
and more than likely to fail, he was conscious of 
a sharp shock of disappointment when he entered 
the great square, passed through the iron gates 
of the garden, and saw it lying empty before 
him. His glance searched every corner before 
he was satisfied that he had indeed failed; 
and then, sitting down on the bench where he 
had sat with Véra on that other morning, he 
reproached her in his thoughts. 

“You should have known,” he said to her. 
“You should have come. I was certain—yes, 
there’s no use in pretending any further—I was 
positively certain that you would come, that 
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you would feel my message and understand. 
For when have two souls ever been more sympa- 
thetic than ours? Have we not often each known 
what the other was thinking before we put it 
into speech? Who, then, could have fancied 
that a trifling matter of a few hundred miles 
would prevent your knowing that I had set my 
heart on meeting you here this morning?”’ 

At this moment the cathedral clock struck 
eight; and the sound, together with the sight 
of several figures entering the church, made 
Thurston rise to his feet. ‘‘ That means Mass,” 
he said to himself. ‘‘What an ingrate I am not 
to have thought of it sooner!” 

He crossed the square and entered the massive 
old sanctuary which he so well remembered. 
A priest stood at the distant altar just beginning 
Mass; and Thurston, together with the rest of 
the congregation, sank on his knees. He did 
not forget how once in this very spot a vision 
had been vouchsafed him of what a marvellous 
thing it would be if that which Catholics believed — 
were really true, and it seemed as if no better 
place could be found in which to thank God 
that he now knew it to be true. Absorbed in 
this thought and in the deep meaning of the 
drama of sacrifice passing before his eyes— 
that wonderful drama, so superhuman in its 
beauty, so far above the capability of the 
highest flight of man’s uninspired genius in its 
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majestic symbolism,—he paid no attention to 
any other presence; and he was still kneeling 
when, after Mass was ended, Véra, on her 
way out of the church, saw and recognized 
him. 

-Involuntarily she paused and involuntarily 
spoke. Her surprised, low-breathed, ‘Mr. 
Thurston!’? made him turn his gaze quickly 
toward her. With a sudden, flashing smile he 
rose, made a genuflection to the altar and 
followed her out. Then, as she turned and 
extended her hand in greeting, he made what 
was apparently an odd speech. 

“So you came, after all!” he said, in a tone 
of intense satisfaction. i 

‘“Came—here do you mean?” she asked, a 
little puzzled. “Yes. I don’t often get to the 
cathedral now, since I have gone back -to live 
in the other part of the city; but this morning 
something seemed impelling me to come. I had 
an irresistible impulse to hear Mass here and 
nowhere else.” She added, smiling: ‘I wonder 
if you had anything to do with it?” 

“A great deal,” he answered almost exultantly. 
“Ever since I left New York I have been 
making a deliberate effort—a telepathic effort, 
you know,—to bring you to meet me where we 
met when I reached New Orleans before. I set 
my mind on it so strongly that I felt as if I must 
succeed, and I was tremendously disappointed 
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when I entered the garden over yonder half 
an hour ago and you were not there. But I 
might have known you would be here instead. 
Anyway, it’s all right—you came!” 

She looked at him wonderingly. 

“Do you mean,” she said, “that you seriously 
believe that you drew me here by telepathy?” 

“I mean that I am positively convinced of it,” 
he answered. ‘‘Haven’t you just said that you 
are not in the habit of coming to the cathedral, 
but that this morning you felt impelled to do so? 
Well, I was the impelling force; and, since you 
have come to meet me, I hope you won’t object 
to going over to the garden and sitting down 
for a few minutes where I found you that other 
morning.” l 

-Véra hesitated slightly, for les convenances 
- are very strict in French New Orleans; and to ’ 
sit down deliberately in a public square, as if 
she were a nursemaid and Thurston her “young 
man,” was hardly convenable for Miss Estcourt. 
But Thurston’s eyes were very compelling; the 
recollection of the kindness which brought him 
to her on that other morning was warm at her 
heart; he had asked for only a “few minutes,” 
and she wanted in those few minutes to satisfy 
herself on a certain point; so she went. 

When they were seated on the bench they 
had occupied before, she turned to him. 

“Forgive me,” she said, “for asking a direct 
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question, but—I saw you kneeling in the church 
as if—are you a Catholic?” l 

“Yes,” he answered, “‘thanks to the grace of 
God and to you, I am.” 

He had always thought her smile exquisite, 
but he never knew how exquisite it could be 
until he saw it now. 

“You are!” she said, in a tone of almost 
incredulous joy. ‘‘Oh, but this is too good! 
How long have you been within the Church, and 
why didn’t you let me know?” 

“T couldn’t let you know before the event,”’ 
he answered. ‘‘I was received into the Church 
only on the day I left New York, and I came to 
bring you the news myself. I thought that it 
would interest you.”’ 

“You know that it interests me, that it makes 
me very happy. How could it be otherwise? 
I am glad to hear of any one entering the Church; 
but you, who have been so kind—’”’ 

“Don’t let us talk any more about my kind- 
ness,” he interrupted. “As a matter of fact, 
and as I have told you before, I haven’t been 
kind at all, but only as selfish as men usually 
are in trying to win the most desirable thing 
which has ever entered my life. You know 
what that is. I told you what I felt for you 
before I went away two years ago; and I also 
told you that I wouldn’t take your answer as 
final, but that I was coming back again. Well, 
I have come.” 
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“Yes,” she assented, turning her gaze away 
from him to the great front of the cathedral 
opposite, ‘‘ you have come.” 

“When you sent me away,” he went on, 
“you did not say that it was because you could 
not care for me. On the contrary, you allowed 
me to infer that you might care, if you were 
free to do so.’ 

He paused, but she did not answer. Appar- 
ently her silence gave consent again. | 

“You mentioned two obstacles as the reason 
why you could not listen to me,” he continued. 
“One was the difference in our faith,—if indeed 
I could correctly have been said to have any 
faith then; and the other was the charge you 
had received to take care of your father’s 
children,—a charge to which you felt that you 
must devote all your energies and your life. 
I told you—do you remember?—that things 
more unlikely than the lessening of those 
differences, the passing away of those obstacles, 
might occur; and I am here now to tell you that 
they have not only lessened, but that, in the 
case of one at least, they have entirely passed 
away.” 

She’ looked at him now; and in her eyes he 
saw the old familiar shadow of pain, mingled 
with a new, unselfish joy. 

“I thank God with all my heart,” she said, 
‘that one has passed away,—that He has given 
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you the greatest blessing He can give a human 
soul; but—the other remains.”’ 

“You mean—?”’ 

“T mean that when I told you that the time 
might come when they would need me, I foresaw 
accurately what has come to pass. And it may 
come to pass again,—they may need me again.” 

He shook his head. 

“No,” he said decidedly; “such a crisis as 
they have passed through does not come twice 
in any life. You will never be needed again as 
you have been needed in the past. You will 
never again have to wrestle with God for their 
souls, as I am sure you have wrestled. He has 
heard your prayers. He has taught them, by 
granting the desire of their hearts; and one at 
least He has cast into the dust of abasement, 
agony and remorse from which no soul ever came 
forth unchanged. Have no fear, my dear,” 
—his voice grew very tender—‘‘ your work in a 
certain sense is ended, and you are free to think 
a little of yourself, of your own happiness—”’ 

“No,” she interposed, in a voice so low that 
it was almost a whisper. ‘‘I am not free to 
think of my own happiness.” 

“Why not?” | 

“ Because ’’—she spoke now clearly and firmly 
—“I offered my happiness to God for them. 
Again and again I offered it—laying it, as it 

were, at the foot of the altar. And now that 
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God has so wonderfully answered my prayers, 
should I not be taking back what I gave Him, 
should I not be breaking my word to Him if— 
if I thought of happiness for myself?” 

Thurston smiled. 

“Dear heart,” he said, “do you not see that if 
you offered your happiness to God, it is for God 
alone to accept or to refuse the offering? If He 
has accepted it—well, then sorrow in one form 
or another will find you out wherever you may 
be, or whatever you may do. There is no 
necessity that you should deliberately seek it. 
All the events and happenings of life are ordered 
by Him—it is a poor faith which doubts that, — 
and therefore you can find only what He chooses 
to send you. If it is happiness now, don’t be 
afraid to take it. Don’t be afraid to come and 
help me by sharing my life—” 

“But I shouldn’t help you if I brought 
sorrow to you,” she cried quickly. “You have 
just said that, if God has accepted my offering, 
sorrow will find me out wherever I may be and 
whatever I may do; and if I shared your life, 
it would find you, too, in finding me.” 

“So be it then!” he answered with a kind of 
solemn gladness. “I am not afraid of sharing 
anything which may be sent to you. And as — 
for happiness and sorrow, they are but relative 
terms, after all. No life knows much of the 
first, and all lives must know much of the last. 
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=- But you have a talisman which can almost 
convert the last into the first, and which, reading 
its meaning and its purpose, knows how to bear 
it without bitterness. So once more, have no 
fear! Let us take what measure of happiness 
God gives us now, and leave any sorrow which 
the future may bring in His hands. Only 
believe this—that I would rather share sorrow 
with you than happiness with another.” 

“You are sure of it?” 

“ Perfectly sure; for that is the whole essence 
and meaning of the deathless passion we call 
love.” 
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